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ANEW YEAR'S VISION. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


As I sat alone in sadness * Glancing up,Isawamaiden 
On the morn of the New Year, ; Standing just within the door, 
Thinking very little gladness , A bright being fit for Aidenn, 
, Came my weary heart to cheer, Stranded on this earthly shore. . 
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Ah, the very outer sunshine 
_ Waved and glistened in her hair, 
Tili it seemed to shed a halo 
Round her face so sweetly fair; 
Ficating, floating, floating, floating, 


the semblance of her Gurls, 


Came the sunshine, fondly doting, 
Reund this loveliest of girls; 


‘Lighting up her eyes of azure, 
‘ And her wondrous wild-rose bloom, 
Till to look on her was pleasure 
' That would charm away’all gloom, 
My sad soul forgot its sadness 
In this vision’s presence fair; : 
And the earth seemed filled with gladness, 
Till there was no room for care. 


Smilingly the red lips parted 
As I gazed surprised and mute, 
. And from out her flowing garments 
Peeped a little dainty boot. 
Yes, the vision came towards me: 
“ Queen of Fairies!” said I then, 
“Wherefore do you walk this morning 


In the busy haunts of men?” " 

of laughter 

| Echoed gayly on my ear, - 

' And the voice that followed after 
Seemed like music sweet and clear. 


Then a merry 


Eagerly I caught the accents, 
As in silvery tones they fell, 
That in memory’s halls will linger 
_ Like a softly chiming bell. 


“¥ have come, my leyal 
To declare my royal will; 

And I trust that all my mandates 
You will fulfil. 


inee-youdab me ‘ Queen of Fairies? 


I will,touch you with my wand;” 
And straightway she laid upon me 
One fait finger of her hand. 


“Now you are no longer sitting, 
Brooding over fancied ills, 

But the whole world is your kingdom, 
And with joy your bosom thrills. 


Forms of beauty rise before you, 
Nature weaves her potent spell, 

And the blue sky bending ‘v’er you 
Seems to whisper ‘ All is well.’ 


“ Life is grand, and true, and noble, 
Calling out your highest powers; 

And the sunshine of the New Year 
Richly all your future dowers.” 

Smilingly I bowed submission 
To my fairy’s mandates dear, 

While her sweet voice softly murmured, 
“May you have a glad New Year!” 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 


No event in the history of battles has at- 
tained a wider celebrity than the “ charge of 


. the Six Hundred,” celebrated by Tennyson’s 


gettius, in his famous poem. Never did men 
advance to more certain death against the 
mest fearful odds, or perform their - hopeless 
task more bravely and unswervingly than 
did Lord Cardigan’s splendid brigade; a body 
of men which, on entering battle, numbered 
six hundred and seventy-three horsemen, 
and on the melancholy summing up ef the 
remaining forces after the fierce fray, was 
found to consist of only ohe hundred ‘and 
ninety-five men. One regiment, the 18th 
Light Dragoons, after the charge mustered 
only ten mounted troopers. Truly it might 
have been said of thém as they stood await- 
ing orders before the fatal charge, 


“ Ah, few shall part where many meet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.”’ 


The charge of the Light Brigade, the re- 
sult of a terrible mistake, and attended with 
the most fearful loss of life, is yet looked 


upon, and justly, as one of the most splendid 
achievements in the history of war, shedding 
glory upon all those who were actors in it, 
for their unsurpassed bravery. It has been 
estimated that the advance, combat and re- 


treat, which are all usually included under the - 


name of the “ Light Cavalry Charge,” lasted 
for the space of twerfty minutes. The effects 
of what was suffered and done in that short 
time will not scon pass away. 

The history of the successive orders. is- 
sued by Lord Raglan to Lord Lucan, and by 
the latter conveygd to Lord Cardigan, is well 
known. Through a misapprehension of the 
commander’s ideas when the order was given 
to advance, Lord Cardigan, bowing to the 
authority of his superior, rode at the head 
of his brigade down the North Valley, be- 
tween flanking fires, for the distance of a 
mile. Terrible was the gauntlet thus run 
by the brave treops, as they galleped on to 


_, almost certain destruction. 


At first, naturally enough, the Russian gun- 
ners and riflemen were so much taken by 
surprise as to be scarcely in readiness to 
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Phe Charge of the Light Brigade. 7 
seize the chance which Lord Cardigan was fact fairly understood, the Russians were 


thrusting upon them; and for some time the 
very extravagance of the movement hin- 
\dered the enemy from perceiving its real 
character, and realizing that it. must be the 
result of some terrible mistake. But at 


‘length the Russians saw that the distance 
between Lord Cardigan’s squadrons and the 
other English forces was momently increas- 
ing, and that, whatever the object of the 
Light Cavalry, the red squadrons were not 
ordered to give it thorough support. This 


justified in inferring that the singular sight 
of ten beautiful squadrons moving down the 
North Valley in well-ordered lines, was not 
the signal for a general,advance on the part 
of the allies;and might ..not be the conse- 


quence of design. Accordingly, with more 
or less delay, the troops stationed on the 
Causeway Heights and the Fedioukine Hills, 
and the twelve-gun battery which crossed 
the lower end of the valley, all became 
ready to inflict upon the Light Cavalry the 


| 
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fearfal consequences of the fault which 
caused the advance. 

Soon the “ gallant Six Hundred” had pro- 
ceeded far enough to allow their antagonists 
to discover their strange purpose, which was 
to make a straight advance for the far distant 
battery which crossed the foot of the valiey, 
by passing for a mile between two Russian 
forces, and at such an ugly distance from 
each as to cause them to pass undera double 
flanking fire of round-shot, grape and rifie- 
balls, but without any chance of retaliating 
in any way upon their assailants. Then the 
Russian artillery was brought to bear on 
right and left, its power increasing every mo- 
ment, and large bodies of riflemen found 
means to join in the work of destruction. 

As Lord Cardigan and his men thus rode 
under heavy cross-fire, the visible object 
which they had straight before them was the 
white bank of smoke, from time to time 
pierced by jets of flame, which marks the 
site of a battery in action. In fact, the goal 
that, had been selected for the devoted troops, 
and.one rarely before assigned to cavalry, 
was the front of a battery—the twelve-gun 
battery—in the rear of which the main body 
of the Russian troops was stationed, that 
crossed the lower end of the valley. So firm 
and unfaltering was Lord Cardigan in the 
performance of his, as he thought, appointed 
task, that he singled out one of the guns 


which he judged to be stationed at the cen-’ 


tre of the battery, rode directly at its fire, 
and made it, from first to last, his one guid- 
ing star. 

Advancing further and further into this 
pen of fire, the fated brigade, with its leader 
still at its head, continued its way down the 
valley. The fire had not yet become of that 
crushing sort which mows down half a troop 
in an instant, and a regular pace was main- 
tained for some time., As often as a horse 
was killed, or disabled, or deprived of his 
rider, his fall, plunge, or uncontrolled pres- 
sure, had usually the effect of causing a 
more or less backward movement in the oth- 
er chargers, and therefore there was a slight 
distension of the ranks whenever such a 
casualty occurred; but in a moment, when 
the troopers had ridden clear of the cause, 
they closed up, and advanced in a line as be- 


fore, thongh lessened in number by the loss 


just sustained. 

The movement described, and so sadly oc- 
casioned, was of such regular eccurrence, 
that to observers at a distance it seemed to 
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have the precision and regularity which per- 
tain to mechanical contrivance. There was 
one observer of this—and that a soldier— 
who felt so deeply the true significance of 
what he saw, that, in his admiration and 
grief, he burst into tears. 

The pace of the troops was for some time 
firm’ governed, in spite of the natural ten- 
dency of horsemen, when too brave to fly, 
and brought into straits of this kind, to gal- 
lop forward at the swiftest possible gait. 
Lord Cardigan rode straight and erect, never 
once turning in his saddle to glance at the 
state of the squadrons behind him, and to 
his rigid advance and unbending resolve it 
was mainly due that the brigade never wav- 
ered, and committed no fault, except, at the 
last, that of not restraining the pace. , But 
however much the rate of speed was in- 
creased, a right distance was always main- 
tained between the leaderand his first line. | 
As before, when advancing ata trot, so, when 
flinging themselves impetuously deep into 
the jaws of an army, the two regiments of 
the first line still had if front of them the 
same rigid hussar for. their guide, still kept 
their eyes fastened on the crimson-red over- 
alls and the white near hind-leg of the chest- 
nut steed, which showed them the one 
straight way, the way down to the mouth of 
the guns. On, on they rushed, over ground 


‘thickly strewn with men and horses, dead or 


wounded, to the very mouth of the battery. 
When the remainder of the Light Brigade 
collected together after that fearful charge, 
but’ a handful survived of what had been 
Lord Cardigan’s splendid brigade. 

It was, of course, with a fearful sense of 
the work of destruction that had been per- 
formed since, in all their proud array, they 
had rushed on in their fatal enterprise, that 
the survivors saluted each other. Who can 
comprehend without experience the feelings 
of those brave soldiers as they missed one 
after another of the bravest and best, or 
welcomed, with shouts of joy, some comrade 
who came slowly up after having been 
thought numbered among the dead? But 
the excitement ever attendant upon the for- 
tunes of war had not died away at the time 
of this pathetic muster, and a cheer greeted 
each new-comer. 

Soon the melancholy roll-eall commenced, 
and from the volunteered information of 
each soldier in regard to the missing, many 
learned the fate of their friends. 
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On this page we give a fine likeness of a 
fisherwoman of Boulogne, one of those en- 
ergetic and enterprising characters who have 
made themselves famous in all times of 
French revolution by the active part they 
have assumed. The engraying which we 
give represents a very good-natured looking 
individual, with a peculiar and picturesque 
headdress, that does not, in our estimation, 
greatly add to her beauty. Who would re- 
cognize, in that smiling countenance, appa- 
rently indicating a disposition as. 
placid and free from excitement as 
human nature can well be, one of 
the fierce defenders of the barri- 
cades, who would not flinch from 
duty though death threatened from 

‘more than one direction? The 
bravery of French women, especially 
those of the lower classes, cannot 
be denied; it sometimes degener- 
ates into ferocity, and makes them 
seem more like tigresses than hu- 
man beings. They join with wild 
earnestness in the mobs, and do not 
shrink from the most daring feats, 
Neither are they lacking in high 

~and noble self-sacrifice, which dis- 
plays them in a far more admirable 
and love-inspiring light. Among 
many others, we are always remind- 
ed, in this connection, of the lovely 
and heroic Joan of Arc, the beauti- 
ful and brave Charlotte Corday, the 
gifted and noble Madame Roland. 
These, and such as these, fill a bright 
place in French history, and throw a gleam 
of purer light upon the sickening horrors of 
anarchy and revolution. Charlotte Corday 
killed Murat, but the justice of the deed is 
so evident, the fall of such a monster in hu- 
man form so welcome, as the premonitory 
note announcing the defeat of Robespierre 
and his associates, that the young avenger 
of her own wrongs and those of thousands 
of others has received the pitying applause 
of countless sympathizers. She has fur- 
nished a subject for the poet and painter, 
as wellas her far-famed sisters whom we 
have mentioned, and the genius of Lamar- 
tine has lent its power to her story. During 
the late war the instances of female bravery 
have been both numerous and remarkable. 


The seaport of Boulogne while under the 


Boulogne. 


BOULOGNE. 


rule of the Romans was known by the name 
of Gesoriacum, and was the port most visited 
by travellers journeying to Britain, with 
which the place had much intercourse. It 
was afterwards called Bononia, and at last 
Bolonia, from which we have the present 
name. Inthe middle ages it was in the pes- 
session of different princely families, and 
finally in that of the house of Burgundy. 
After the death of Charles the Bold, in 
1477, Boulogne was attached to the posses- 


sions of the French érown by Louis XI. It 
was captured by Henry VIIL. of England in 
1544, but was regained by France five years 
later. In 1558 the town was nearly destroyed 
by Charles V., after enduring a siege of six 
weeks. It had been at different tinfes the 
spot whence the naval expeditions against 
Great Britain started, and became famous 
at the commencement of this century, as 
the centre of the magnificent armament 
gathered together by Napoleon against his 
English antagonists. 

The prosperity of Boulogne commenced 
at the time of Napoleon’s famous effort, and 
the establishment of peace rendered it still 
more thriving. It is divided into the upper 
and lower town, the latter quite well built, 
and containing two squares adorned with 
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fountains, a cathedral, an old episcopal pal- 
ace, etc. The ramparts with which it is 
surrounded have been converted into fine 
promenades, planted! with trees, and afford a 
superb view reaehing to the coast of Eng- 
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land, which is plainly visible on clear days. 
The lower town, at the foot of the hill, and 
watered by the Liane, is most populous and 
commercial, 


THE ORKNEY ISLANDS. ° 


The group of islands known as the Ork- 
neys is situated off the north coast of Scot- 
land, being separated from that country by 
a channel six or eight miles wide, designated 
as the Pentland frith. There are sixty-seven 
islands, twenty-seven of which are usually 
inhabited, thirteen of them being of consid- 
erable size; their whole area is nearly six 
hundred square miles, or three’ hundred 
and eighty-four thousand acres, of which not 
far from eighty-four thousand are in cultiva- 
tion. Among the larger islands may be 
named Pomona, or Mainland, the largest of 


the group, and containing nearly half the 


whole population; Hoy, North and South 
Ronaldshay, Westray, Sanday, Eday, Stron- 
say, Ronsay and Shapinshay. 

The only one of the group that can be 
considered mountainous is Hoy, where the 
greatest elevation is sixteen hundred feet. 
Geologically considered, the islands belong 
to the old red sandstone formation, although 
near Stromness.in Pomona, granite has been 
found. Peat mossesare plentiful throughout 
the group, and in these remains of ancient 
forests have been discovered ; but the climate 
is not suited to the growth of trees at the 
present time. The mineral productions of 
most importance are marl and bog iron ore. 
The islands contain frequent springs of good 
water, though there are no streams of any 
eonsiderable size, and there are several lakes, 
the largest, in the island of Pomona, being 
fourteen miles in circumference. Frost and 
snow are almost unknown, the average heat 
throughout the entire year being 45°, and 
the thermometer’s greatest range ftom 25° 
to 75°. The agricultural interests of the 
island are somewhat neglected, but the her- 
ring and cod fisheries are of no inconsider- 
able value, and great quantities of lobsters 
are sent to London. Straw plait for ladies’ 
bonnets, and hosiery, are the principal man- 
ufactures. 

The primitive settlers of the Orkneys ap- 
pear to have been the same Celtic people 
‘who were the colonists of South and North 


Britain, The islands were visited by Agri- 
cola, A. D. 84, and in succeeding years formed 
favorite resorts for the wild and piratical 
Northmen. In 876, Harald Harfager de- 
scended upon the Orkneys and Hebrides, 
and conquered both groups; after returning 
to Norway he gave the rule of the subdued 
islands to Ronald, the father of Rollo, the 
ancestor of William the Conqueror. Sigurd, 
Ronald’s brother, received this authority from 
him in 920, and increased his territory, sub- 


" sequently, by adding to it a considerable por- 


tion of the mainland of Scotland. The two 
brothers thus founded a long line of Scandi- 
navian earls, who ruled with all the pomp of 
independent princes, They became tributary 
to the Norwegian crown in 1098, and at the 
time of the marriage of James Ill. of Scot- 
land to Margaret of Denmark, in 1468, he 
received the Orkney and Shetland islands as 
pledges for her dowry. The islands not be- 
ing ransomed from the pledge, they remained 
from that time as possessions of the Scottish 
crown. . 

Relics of ancient days have been discov- 
ered in the Orkneys from time to time; the 
most noticeable, found in 1858, consisting of 
heavy pits, brooches, bracelets and other 
ornaments, and some silver coins thought to 
belong to the period of the earliest kings in 
Scottish or Scandinavian history. On the 
next page may be seen an illustration of the 
odd costumes worn by the islanders of the 
present day. ] 

The interest pertaining to the, tales of the 
ancient Northmen, those wild and brave rov- 
ers of the seas, is peculiarly exciting, pene- 
trating, as it does, the far-away ages of fables 
and Scandinavian sagas. It is well known 


that ancient Scandinavia, though no more 


populous than it is now, yet bore a larger 
number of inhabitants than it could support 
in comfort and industry; hence the contin- 
ual piratical excursions of the vi-kings, those 
monarchs of the ocean, and the law ordain- 
ing that stated members of every fainily 
should, according to lot, go abroad to win 
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their fortunes. The father would drive out 
his sons when they reached manhood, ex- 
cepting only the eldest, who remained at 
home as heir to the estate. The Goths at 
first departed from Scandinavia in only three 
ships; and it has been satisfactorily proved 


that not until great communities had been 


11 


his Suiones, who advanced into Sweden 
about A; DP, 70. Mythical details of previous 
centuries had been preserved in Scandinavian 
histories, eddas ‘and sagas, and it is from 
these narrations that we discover that Sean- 
dinavians proper, after the migration of the 
Goths, were led into sea excursions by the 
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INHABITANTS OF THE ORKNEY ISLANDS. 


established in this way along the southern 
shores of the Baltic, did this people become 
the terror and scourge of Rome. Sweden 
wag at one-time believed to be the original 
home of the Goths; while another theory, 
originating in legends, is that their more an- 
cient home was the Caucasus, and that sev- 
eral emigrations thence preceded Odin and 


Saxons and other tribes on the Elbe, who 
had achieved their English victories during 
the first of thé fifth century, The Orkneys 
and the Shetland isles were early conquests 
of the Northmen, and the history of their 
adventures and exploits in the different coun- 
tries they visited, is full of, varied and thyiil- 
ing interest. 
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SCENES IN WALES. 


It would be difficult for the traveller and 
pleasure-seeker to visit a more interesting 
country than the ancient kingdom of Wales, 
There may not only be found scenery un- 
surpassed by any in the world, but also a 
people who have, more than any other sub- 
jects of British rule, preserved their ancient 
peculiarities, and-a history replete with in- 
terest, curious old legends and traditions 
blending not unpleasantly with modern cus- 
toms and improvements, ~ 


The division most free from the influence 


of the Saxon is that of North Wales; and to 


the tourist who approaches from England or 
Scotland, the towns of Shrewsbury and Ches- 
ter afford good starting-places. The access 
to the counties of Flint, Denbigh, Carnavon- 
shire and Anglesey, from the ancient Ches- 
ter—a city founded by the Romans, and 
which was their Castrum Legionis—is very 
easy. Rhuddlan Castle, of which we give a 
fine view herewith, is situated in the county 
of Flint, which, though the smallest county 


in Wales, is of much importance on aecount 
of its historic relations, its antiquities and 
great mineral wealth. The people are many 
of them English or of English descent, hav- 
ing much intercourse with Cheshire and 
Lancashire, and have never adopted the 
Welsh language and manners to perfection. 
Some of the most thrilling events of Welsh 
history have been enacted in Flintshire. The 
native British Christians near Mold gained a 
remarkable victory over the pagan Picts and 


Scots in the year 448. The latter were bit- 
ter enemies to the new belief, which, early 
finding a home in southern and western 
Britain, at length, when England was invaded 
by the equally pagan Saxons, found a perma- 
nent home among the mountains of Wales. 
This victory over the wild northerners is 
mentioned in history as the “.Hallelujah 
Victory,” from the fact that the conquerors 
sang that song of rejoicing after the battle. 
In the seventh century the massacre of twelve 
hundred Christian monks, belonging to the 
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monastery of Bangor Iscoed, took place at 
‘Flint, and also the subsequent retributive 
slaughter of the perpetrators of the cruelty, 
by the excited and indignant Welsh princes, 
It was, in after times, the scene of the fre- 
quently recurring inroads of the Saxons, 
more particularly during the rule of Offa, 
King of Mercia, who built the rampart or 
dyke that bears his name; and here was 
fought the terrible battle on Rhuddlan Marsh, 


13, 


England, ended the war of race, and from 
that time Flintshire enjoyed equal advan- 
tages with the rest of Wales, and with Eng- 
land, in the opportunities for material and 
political progress. Much might be said of the 
various places of antiquity in this section, but. 
we will pass on to. the subject of our engray- 
ing—Rhuddlan Castle. 

The town of Rhuddlan was anciently a place 
of some importance, but it is now chiefly dis- 


in 795, when the brave Caradoc fell, sacrific- 
ing his life to the defence of his country, and 
from which arose the popular and plaintive 
air, “Morfa Rhuddlan.” Afterwards, the 
bold deeds of Owen Gwynedd, during the 
reign of Henry II. of England, and the chiv- 
alrie exploits of Prince Llewellyn, in the days 
of Edward I., gave a historic lustre to this 
border county between the Saxon and the 
Cymri. The subjugation of Wales by Hen- 
ry YIIL, who forced it to accept the laws of 


tinguished for its castle and some other re- 
mains of antiquity. It is situated in a low 
flut distriet, near to the confluence of the riv- 
ers Clwyd and Elwy, and about three miles 
from their outlet in the Irish Channel. Ed- 
ward I, gave Rhuddlan the privileges of a free 
borough, with various immunities, designing 
thereby to reconcile the Welsh to his sway. 
It was here that he succeeded in the politic 
stratagem of inducing the Welsh to acknowl- 


edge his infant son, born at Carnarvon, as: 


Wie 
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Prince of Wales. -Here also was passed the 
celebrated law, called the Statute of Rhuddlan, 
which, after reciting many curious particulars 
respecting Welsh customs previous to Ed- 
ward’s conquest, enacted new regulations for 
the government of Wales. There is still stand- 
ing a partof the wall of the building in which 
Edward held his council? or parliament. 

The castle is a quadrangular structure of 
red stone, with six massive towers flanking 
lofty curtain walls, It has evidently been a 
fortress of great strength, with little of archi- 
tectural beauty or grandeur. The fosse, easily 
traced, inclosed a large area, and within this 
was a Priory of Dominicans. Archwologists 
are not agreed as to the period at which this 
castle was erected. Two authorities— Powell 
and Camden—ascribe it to Llewellyn ap Sit- 
syllt, who reigned in Wales at the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century, and made this 
the place of his residence. In 1063, three 
years prior to the Norman conquest, when in 
the possession of Grffydd-ap-Llewellyn, Prince 
of North Wales, it was attacked and burned 
by Harold of England. Subsequently, being 
restored, it became the scene of many histori- 
cal events, proving that by botit Normans 
and Britons the possession of the fortress was 
deemed of great importance. In 1399 it was 
seized by the Earl of Northumberland, previ- 
ous to the deposition of Richard I1., who was 
brought hither on his way to Flint, when he 
was delivered, as we have already mentioned, 
into the power of his dethroner and successor. 
In the civil wars, Rhuddiand was garrisoned 
for the king, but was surrendered to General 
_Mytton in 1649, and soon after, by order of 
Parliament, it was dismantled. Since then 
it has gradually fallen into decay, and is now 
a hoary ivy-clad ruin—one of those monu- 
mental remains of a period when might was’ 
right, and those “higher iuterests born of ad- 
vanced stages of society werein blank obliv- 
ion. Its aspect is rugged; but that rugged- 
ness, with its sombre isolation from the mod- 
ern world, teaches us no idle lesson of the past. 

Our second illustration’ is a seene in the 
interesting county of Denbigh. Chirk Castle 
is situated on the river Dee, at the place 
where that stream forms the boundary be- 
tween Denbigh and Shropshire. This castle 
is, in fact, a kind of ancient sentinel, and 
keeps close watch over the adjoining terri- 
tory. It is supposed to have been founded in 
1013, and was an extremely strong fortifica- 
tion, being erected on the bes@er-land of the 
Saxons, Anglo-Normans and Cymri. In the 
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great civil war, in the time of Charles L., it 
was besieged by the parliamentary forces, and 
so much battered by the artillery of Crom- 
well that the repairs oceasioned an expense 
of £80,000. In 1595 it became the property 
of Sir Thomas Myddleton, afterwards Lord 
Mayor of London. There were successively 
four of this name—the former knights, and 
the two latter baronets. The celebrated 
Hugh Myddleton, also knighted, projector of 
the New River from Hertfordshire to London, 
was a brother of the first Sir Thomas. From 
his day, this fine estate has continued in the 
possession of the same family. The ancient 
castle stands on the brow of a hill near to 
the village of Chirk, sheltered by the Berwyn 
mountains. It is a quadrangular, embattled 
structure, defended by four low massive tow- 
ers at the angles, and a gateway tower in the 
centre of the north front, through which is 
the principal entrance into a square area 
of considerable extent. On the east side of 
this area is a low embattled corridor, leading 
into the principal rooms, which have been 
greatly altered and appropriately embellished. 
The picture gallery, at the south end of 
which is the chapel, is 100 feet in length and 
22 feet in width, and contains some good por- 
traits and other paintings. One of the apart- 
thents contains the state bed in which Charles 
I. slept, and a beautiful cabinet which he 
presented to his family. 

The summit of this venerable pile com- 
mands a view of surpassing beauty, extend- 
ing, it is said, into seventeen counties. In 
the park, the walks and drives are diversified. 
The view from the terrace on a fine day may 
be well deemed to repay a long journey. 

The river Ceiriog runs on the west side of 
the castle, through a deep valley, remarkable 
as the scene of conflict, in 1186, between the 
forees under Henry II. and those of the 
Welsh, under their brave prince, Owen 
Gwynedd, when the latter obtained a victory, 
aud soon afterwards conpelled the Saxon 
monarch to seek safety by retiring to his own 
territories. 

If the traveller in Wales, especially the 
northern portion, expects to find the Welsh- 
man of an innocent and unsophisticated 
stamp, he will be doomed to disappointment. 
The old simplicity has departed forever, and 
the onward march of civilization has brought 
with it the now universal characteristic of 
shrewdness and the determination, as we 
have it in common parlance, to “look —, 
number one.” + 
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ST. AUGUSTINE, MADAGASCAR, © 


Madagascar is situated off the eastern coast, 
of Africa, and is the largest and most impor- 
tant of the African islands. It. is not far 
from nine hundred miles long and two hun- 
dred broad. We present our readers with a 


view of St. Augustine’é Bay, with natives and 
their huts, on this page. This is one of the 
most frequented ‘harbors of Madagascar, 
though there are many other very good ones 
along the coast. ‘ 

The climate of the island varies 


to the locality. On the shore and among the 
lowlands the heat is very great; but on the 
high hills of the interior the temperature is 
moderate, and ice sometimes forms on the 
tops of the mountains, It is extremely un- 


healthy in the vicinity of the coast, and the 
natives of the interior, as well as strangers, 
succumb to the influence of the miasmatie 
vapors which arise from rank vegetation and 
stagnant water. Away from the coast, in the 
‘more elevated interior, the climate is unupu- 
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ally good. Much of the island is covered 
with dense forests that contain quantities of 
‘valuable timber. Among the trees may be 
mentioned ebony, and a species of mahogany. 
There is also what is called the “ traveller’s 
tree,” from the fact that if its trunk is cut 
there flows forth a “cool, sweet and whole- 
some beverage.” The wood is made use of 
in building houses, and for many purposes, 
Among other valuable trees are the tamarind, 
the bamboo, and the azaina, The last is made 
into canoes by hollowing out the trunk, and 
yields a large quantity of yellow juice, which 
is used by the natives as glue, it being very 
adhesive. 
* Rice, one of the productions of Madagascar, 
is the chief food of the inhabitants. Delicious 
fruits of all kinds abound. It is reported 
that in the wildest part of the island a bird of 
immense size exists, and gave rise to the leg- 
end of the wonderful roc of the Arabian sto- 
ries. Wild and tame cattle are plentiful, and 
in the woods are wild hogs, wild dogs and 
cats, baboons, monkeys, foxes and, squirrels. 
A singular animal called the aye-aye is found 
only in Madagascar, and is described as hav- 
ing large round eyes, thin wide ears, and a 
thick bushy tail. It is brown in color, and 
roams about at night. These animals are 
very scarce, and the natives regard them with 
a superstitious feeling. The rivers of Mada- 
gascar are alive with crocodiles, some of them 
measuring twenty feet in length; they kill 
many cattle, and sometimes men are their 
victims, but the natives revere them, and fear 
toeven defend themselves against them when 
attacked. There are also enormous serpents, 
though not many poisonous ones. 5 

The inhabitants of Madagascar do-not be- 
long toa single race, but come of different 
stocks. They may be classed in two divi- 
sions—the black and olive. The latter race 
is distinguished by a slight elegant figure, fair 
skin, and hair either straight or curling; the 
blacks are stouter, and have woolly hair. Be- 
sides these two classes there are four politi- 
cal divisions—the Hovas, the Sakalavas, the 
Betsileos, and the Betanimenas. The Hovas 
are the dominant race, and have made them-. 
selves masters of the island within fifty years. 
They are usually below the medium height, 
of light olive complexion, rather flat features, 
and generally haye thin lips, though they are 
sometimes thick and prominent. They have 
soft fine black hair, sometimes curling, some- 
times straight, hazel eyes and well-formed 
persons. 


The Sakalavas were formerly the ruling 
people, and are physically superior to the 
other divisions.’ They are tall, strong and 
well-formed, with regular features, dark eyes 
and black curly hair. They are darker in 
complexign than the other races, are spirited 
and determined, and possess intellectual pow- 
ers which, if cultivated, would be of no mean 
order. 

The Betsileos are short, slight and agile, 
of dark complexion, though some of them are 
of a light copper color, . They have thick lips, 
hazel eyes, and long curling black hair, and 
are chiefly devoted to agriculture. In man- 
ner they are quiet and unassuming. The 
Betanimenas are next to the Hovas in fair- 
ness, and are taller than the Betsileos. They 
are celebrated for their neatness, and their 
morals are said to be of a lower order than 
those of either of the classes we have men- 
tioned. A reliable author says of the people 
of Madagascar: “Their mental faculties, 
though in the majority of cases deteriorated 
by sensuality, enfeebled and cramped in their 
exercise by the juggleries of divination and 
sorcery, and the absurdities of superstition, 
are yet such as to warrant the conclusion 
that they are not inferior to other portions 
of the human race; that if liberated from the 
debasing trammels by which they are now 
confined, and favored with enlightened and 
generous culture, they are capable of high 
mental excellence. Among the dark-colored 
race the Sakalavas manifest the greatest 
intellectual vigor, uniting a remarkable quick- 
ness of perception with soundness of judg- 
ment. With less that is sprightly and 
prepossessing in manners and address, the 
dark-colored tribes possess more that is com- 
mendable and amiable in social life; and 
there are among them more straightforward- 
ness ahd honesty than in the fairer races, 
The latter, with the exception of the Betsi-- 
leos, exhibit, with but few traits of character 


that can be regarded with complacency, much 
that is offensive to every feeling of purity and 
every principle of virtue. They are often, 
probably under the influence of superstition. 
and revenge, coolly and deliberately cruel to- 
ward the vanquished in war; they appear to 


be naturally vain, self-complacent and indo- 


lent, unless when roused to effort by ambi- 
tion, avarice, revenge orlust. Ambition and 
a love of domination appear inherent.” The 
people of Madagascar are said, however, to 
be true in friendship and hospitable to 


strangers, 
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On the next page we give a fine view of 
Adrianople, a Turkish city located about 
twenty hours’ ride from Constantinople, in 
Romania, west of the Balkan range of moun- 
tains. The city was built in the reign of the 
Emperor Adrian, and was captured by 
Amurat L, in 1360, It is the second city in 
European Turkey, and is situated at the head 
of three rivers, which form the ancient He- 
bron and the modern Maritza; the commer- 
cial advantages derived from its position are 
great, and give to the place an importance 
which it would not otherwise possess. Some 
of the public buildings are very handsome; 
chief among them are the Mosque of Selim, 
built of materials from the rains of Fama- 
gurta in Cyprus, and the Bazaar of Ali Pacha. 
In former times Adrianople was held in high 
favor as a residence by the Sultans, especially 
Achmet ILL, Mahomed IV., and Mustapha; 
in fact, the visits thither of the two last were 
so frequent as to arouse the anger and jeal- 

-ousy ef the famous janizaries of Constanti- 
nople, who rebelled and deposed them. 

The city was captured by the Russians, 
August 20, 1829, and g treaty of peace was 
there concluded, on September 14th of the 
same year, which gave Russia the right of 
commercial intercourse with all Turkey, the 
navigation of the Black Sea, the Danube, the 
Mediterranean, and ‘the passage of the Dar- 
danelles on equal terms with other nations, 
and indemnity for her war expenses. The 
establishment of the Turkish empire in Eu- 
rope commenced at the downfall of the By- 
zantine empire, in the fifteenth century, but 
the Turks were at that time already possessed 
of no small share of power, and had made 
themselves masters of the most of Asiatic 
Turkey in the first part of the fourteenth 
century. 

The names Ottiman and Osnianli, in com- 
mon use among the Turks, are derived from 
Ottiman or Osman, the name of a Turkish 
ruler who entered Bithynia in 1299, and took 
possession of the country of Nicaea. Osman’s 
son Orchan captured Broussa, capital of Bi- 
thynia, in 1326, and afterward marched into 
Thrace. Murad or Amurath I, his son and 
successor, conquered all Thrace, of which 

Adrianople was the capital, and formed from 
his youthfal captives the body of men after- 
wards so celebrated under the name of jani- 
zaries. Healso subdued the Bulgarians, Ser- 


The City of Adrianople, Turkey. 


‘THE CITY OF ADRIANOPLE, TURKEY. 


vians, Bosnians and Albanians, and was killed 
in the battle of Kossovo, in 1389. Murad was 
succeeded by his son, the famous Bajazet, 
who conquered those parts of Asia Minor and 
Thrace not already subdued, together with 
Macedonia and Thessaly, invaded the interior 
of Greece, and won the great battle of Nicop- 
olis, But the mighty Bajazet was yet to 
meet one before whom all opposing influences 
trembled and fled. The all-conquering Tam- 
erlane defeated the Turkish emperor in bat- 
tle, and captured him, in 1402. The sons of 
Bajazet succeeded in winning back the em- 
pire from Tamerlane’s successors, and quar- 
relled with each other for supremacy. Twenty 
years after the defeat of Bajazet his sons were 
all dead, and the empire fell to Amurath IL, 
his grandson, who extended his dominion 
very much by retaking Adrianople, and by 
reducing Roumelia, Servia, Albania, and all 
that part of Greece lying north of the isth- 
mus. The.onward march of this fierce con- 
queror was for a while impeded by the Alba- 
nian chief Scanderbeg, and by Hunyady, the 
ruler of Transylvania, but the whole Chris- 
tian world mourned over the defeat of Ladis- 
las, king of Hungary and Poland, at the bat- 
tle of Varna. Success seemed then to follow 
the banners of the Mussulman, and the cres- 


cent triumphed over the cross. Mohammed II. . 


mounted the throne in 1451. Two years 
later he made himself master of Constanti- 
nople, and there, upon the site of the palace 
of the Roman emperors, he established the 
throne of the Turk and the rule of the cres- 
cent. This monarch then besieged Belgrade, 
but was driven, off with great loss of life by 
Hunyady. Failing in this, he turned to 
Greece, and conquered the. Morea; he also 
successfully attacked Trebizond, and in 1446 
held undisputed sway over the whole of the 
eastern provinces of the Roman empire in 


Europe, and all Asia Minor. 

Selim L, grandson of Mohammed II., con- 
quered the Persians, and added to his posses- 
sions Koordistan, Syria, Egypt and part of 
Arabia. Each successive monarch added to 
the glory and power of the Ottoman dynasty, 
and one of the most brilliant reigns, in that 


respect, was that of Solyman the Magnificent. 
He reduced Belgrade and the island of 
Rhodes, Hungary, Armenia, Irak, Tunis and 
Algiers, Croatia, Yemen, Shirvan, Georgia 
and Transylvania. Moldavia was made to 
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pay him tribute, Selim/IL gained Cyprus, 
but was defeated in the famous naval con- 
flict of Lepanto in 1571. ‘ 

After the death of Selim IL, a less spirited 
line of monarchs sat upon.the throne of Tur- 
key, and the janizaries, now grown haughty 
and powerful, were the real rulers of the 
empire, Many unsuccessful wars were car- 
ried on. The Turks lost their power on the 
Danube; Austria gained nearly all their 
Hungarian province, Azof was surrendered 
to Russia, Podolia and Ukraine to Poland, 
the Morea and Dalmatia to Venice. Turkey 
was at war with Russia nearly all the eigh- 
teenth century, and much of the time with 
Austria, also. On the whole, this protracted — 
warfare was very injurious to the interests of 
Turkey, and resulted inthe loss of the Cri- 
mea, of -her territory north of the Black Sea, 
and the exclusive right to navigate that sea 
and its straits. Bonaparte’s victories in 
Egypt caused a war with France, which end- 
ed with no advantage to Turkey, and subse- 
quent wars with Russia and England, added 
to the rebellion of the janizaries, made her 
position more and more dangerous. Passing 


Marseilles and its Harbor.. 


over a few years, during which Selim was de- 
posed by the janizaries, and Mustapha IV. 
reigned for the short space of a year, we 
come to the energetic rule of Mahmoud IL 
He instituted many reforms, made peace 
with England and Russia—though at a con- 
siderable sacrifice—and freed himself from 
the control of the janizaries by exterminat- 


ing them with fearful carnage. Then fol- 


lowed the independence of Greece, and the 
revolt of Mehemet Ali in Egypt, The latter, 
however, was finally reduced to the position 
of a tributary. Mahmoud died in 1839, and 
his son, Abdul Medjid, mounted the throne 
at the age of sixteen. The Crimean war, 
during the reign of this sovereign, resulted 
in considerable advantage to Turkey, as the 
access to the mouth of the Danube and the 
territory around it were yielded to her, and 
Russia was deprived of the privilege of main- 
taining a large fleet in the Black Sea, and 
forbidden to exercise authority over those 
who owed allegiance to the Turkish sove- 
reign. In 1861, on the death of Abdul Med- 
jid, his brother Abdul Aziz ascended the 
throne of the Ottoman empire. 


MARSEILLES AND ITS HARBOR. 


The city of Marseilles is the most import- 
ant seaport of France, and the ¢apital of the 
department of Bouches-da-Rhone. It is 


united by rail with the chief French cities, 


and steamers supply means of communica- 
tion with the principal ports of the Mediter- 
ranean, the Levant and Algeria; the Indian 
overland mail service also finds its centre 
here. On the north is situated the old town, 
its streets and lanes dirty and tortuous, but 
containing, nevertheless, a number of spa- 
cious squares, a noteworthy town hall, and 
the ruins of Roman walls. This part of the 
city is separated from the new portion: by a 
splendid avenue, called successively, as it 
proceeds on its way, Rue d’Aix,. Rue du 
Grand Cours, and Ruede Rome. This street 
runs in a straight line from the gate of Aix 
to that of Rome, and extends the whole 
length of the city from north to south, lead- 
ing to the Prado, the most fashionable prom- 
enade on the seaside, 

The new city has,among other fine streets, 
the Cannebiene, noticeable fer its elegant 
shops, hotels and coffee-houses, including the 
exquisite Cafe Ture, mostly patronized by 


Greeks and Levantines. This part of the 
town is built around the harbor. The quays 
constitute the most interesting parts of Mar- 


seilles, continually thronged, as they are, by 


crowds of orlentals, Greeks, Italians, English 
and French, who carry on the business of 
the place. “The life and vivacity of the city 


are only equalled by the picturesqueness of 
its situation. It rises above the harbor in 


the form of a gradually sloping amphitheatre, 
and the encircling hills are covered with vine- 
yards and olive gardens, and with nearly six 
thousand country residences, or bastides of 
the citizens, Situated opposite the month of 
“the -harbor may be seen the chatean d’If, 
where Mirabeau was held prisoner. During 
the summer evenings the inhabitants of the 
city seek the seaside, which abounds with 
pleasure boats, and along the banks many 
handsome residences and places of armmuse- 


*-ment are situated, The town is copiously 


supplied with water, by means of a canal fed 


by the Durance, and which was opened atan | 


expense of $10,000,000. 
There is but little architectural interest 


pertaining to the publie buildings of Mar- 
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seilles. Its cathedral is reputed to occupy 
the site of a temple to Diana; the oldest 
church is that of St. Victor, which was once 
one of the most famous abbeys in Christen- 
dom. Among other public institutions are 
an arsenal, a mint, a lyceum, an industrial 
and commercial acadetny, a fine observatory, 
a museum of pictures, antiquities, medals 
and natural history, a library and a number 
of newspapers. The Grand Theatre is simi. 
lar to the Odeon of Paris. 

The harbor of Marseilles is an oblong basin 


THE HARBOR OF MARSEILLES, FRANCE, 


one thousand yards in length by three hun- 
dred and thirty broad, and has an area of 
nearly seventy. acres, and a depth of water 
varying from eighteen to twenty-four feet; it 
can accommodate twelve hundred merchant 
vessels. On the right it is protected by Fort 
St. Nicholas; on the left by Fort St. Jean. 


We furnish our readers with a good view of 


the harbor on this page. 

Marseilles has commercial relations with all 
parts of the world, but principally with the 
Levant, Algeria, and other coasts of the 
Mediterranean. The chief manufactures are 
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soap, morocco, and other leather, glass, por- 
celain, caps, straw hats, refined sugar, salt, 
liquors, etc. 

The ancient city of Massilia, as it was for- 
merly called, was founded about 600 B. C. by 
Ionian colonists from Phocaea in Asia Minor. 
The place grew rapidly in prosperity and com- 
merce, and became the rival of Carthage and 
ally of Rome. Numerous: new settlements 
were founded by Massilia along the Mediter- 
ranean, remaining under its rule, and its nav- 
igators advanced as far as the Baltic about 


350 B. C. Nearly two centuries later the in- 
habitants of Massilia were in danger from 
hostile tribes, and appealed to the Romans 
for assistance. Even after Gaul was subdued, 
the city was left in possession of its indepen- 
dence, but having espoused the cause of Pom- 
pey, in 48 B. C., at the civil war, it was taken 
by Cesar and added to the Roman republic. 
It then became celebrated for its literature, 
and won the name of the new Athens. In 
the third century Christianity was introduced, 
and in 1481 Marseilles was added to the pos- 
sessions of the crown of France. 
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‘BY MRS. B. B. EDSON. 


PART 


CHAPTER L 
R. DEVERAUX had taken off his 
Meovercon and stood warming his small 
white hands, spreading them out, and 
rubbing them leisurely over each other, at 
the register. A diamond ring on the little 
‘finger .of the left, hand, caught the pale 
glimmer of sunshine that struggled through 
the half-closed shutter, and reflected it in a 
thousand brilliant scintillations, which 
seemed so mueh gayer and brighter than the 
sunshine, that that capricious luminary hid 

itself, behind.a cloud ip a fitof pique, 

“Any one been.in, this morning, Thomas 2” 
said Mr, Deveraux, blandly, turning his back 
to the fire, and running bis white fingers 
carelessly through his loose curling hair. “I 
was detained at home later than usual, this 
morning.” 

A young man,.seated behind a high. desk, 
who looked as if he had been runin amould, 
he was so very smooth gnd sleek, looked. Ad 
and said: , 

“ Nobody but Ogilvie; ‘he was as ‘short as 

a stick because you weren’t in, though,”, 
. Mr. Deveraux laughed softly, as, if not 
greatly astonished at that, mood in Ogilvie, 
ran his fingers, through his hair again—a fa- 
vorite trick, of his, by the way--and went 
round to his desk where he was soon im- 
mersed i: business, ,, 

Perhaps I might as well say~here, as any- 
where, that Gerald Deyeraux, Esq,, was the 
highly respectable and gentlemanly cashier 
of the Commercial Bank, ,at least, we will 
cal it the Commergial Bank, in the capital 
of the Empire State. He had held that re- 
sponsible position something like . eleven 
years, and no man stood higher in the re- 
gards of his fellows than Mr. Deveraux. 
He had that rare suavity of manner com- 
bined of dignity and gentleness, and. a cer- 
tain genial air which made people feel at 
ease in his presence, and. believe in and 
trust him. Besides, he was affabié and _po- 
lite, that. was his birthright, as he. was a 
Frenclfinan, 


door. opened and sbut, but Mr. 
eraux did not jook up from his work, . °.. 

“ Letters,” said the young man,; insinu- 
atingly, pushing a little package of them ua- 
der Mr. Deveraux’s hand. 

_ “QO yes; thank you, Thomas,” he said, ab- 
sently,, without raising his eyes from. the 
ledger for seyeral moments, and then dream- 
ily, as if still absorbed in it, 

Suddenly, as if touched by some Anvisthle 
battery, Mr, Deveraux sat bolt, upright, and 
a faint shiver ran along his nerves... He took 

the letters, running them off as onedoes 


a pack of cards, till he came to the last save @ 


one. , A faint color swept up to his, forehead 
for an instant, then faded away agaip. He 
‘turned a little in his chair and broke the 
‘Seal, The letter must have been very brief, 
for young Thomas, who was quietly. regard- 

ing] him ont the corners of his eyes, saw him 
fold it almost instantly and put it in his 
pocket, whereupon that interesting youth, 
being somewhat romantically inclined (owing 
perhaps to a little affair of his own in which 
he was just then greatly interested), came.te 
_the con¢lusion that , it, was from some loyer of 
Miss Tessa’s, whom, Mr.. Deveraux “looked 
coldly upon.” Possibly his own experience 
helped him to this disagreeable 
—I do not know. 

In the meantime Mr. Deveraux pgened, 
read and made a note of the other letters in 
his usual quiet business-like way, and then 
Ogilvie came in, 

“Ah, good-morning, Mr. Ogilvie,” he said, 
smiling, “ Thomas said you were in before I 
came down.” 

Ogilvie made an impatient gesture. 

“I wish, Deveraux—” 

“ Mrs, Deveraux was.in hysterics all night, 
and I didn’t like to leave Teresa alone until 
she was better,” he went on, without noticing 
the other’s impatienee. 

Paul Ogilvie stopped short, and looked ‘ 
keenly in his companion’s, face. He saw 
that he was pale, and looked old and worn. 
He never saw him look just so, before, and 
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it occurred to him that perhaps he had 
judged Deveraux wrongly, afterall. Perhaps 
he was not so easy, reas 

selfish as he had 

“* Well, never mind, give me $200 now,” 
he said, changing his tone perceptibly. 

After he had gone out the faintest bit of a 

smile flickered across Deveraux’s face. 
regular chestnut burr, therefore néces- 
sarily handled with gloves,” he said, smiling 
again jast a little, and then he sat down and 
buried Nis face fn his hands. 

Outside there was the ‘steady roar of com- 
“mingled sounds peculiar to a great city, but 
“within it was silent asa tomb. Thomas, 
“taking advantage of the circturnstances, sur- 
reptitiously devoured a thrilling narrative, 
“which the pleasant fancy of the author had 
‘christened by the alluring title of “ Death's 
“Head: or the Lover's Revetige and became 
‘so absorbed theréin he did not hear Mr. 
‘Deveraux rise and Walk to tlie register, and 
‘felt a nervous thrill as If he suddenly beheld 
‘a ghost, when he looked up and beheld him 
‘there. To his infinite relief the door opened 
‘and Mark Gregory, the teller, came in. 
Gregory had been ill two or three days, and 
‘still looked ill, but he thought he must be at 
post, be said. 

Deveraux smiled’ approvingly upon the 
‘pans young man as he came forward with his 
overcoat buttoned to his chin, and leaned 
‘over the register with a shiver. 

“Hadn't you better remove your over- 
‘coat?” he asked; “it is quite warm here.” 

“It isn’t very thick,” Gregory returned, 
‘the faintest bit of color staining his face, 
“and I am so cold.” 

“You should dress warmer than you ‘do, 
‘Gregory; I wonder why you don’t,” Dever- 
‘aux said, in the kindest of voices. 

Nevertheless Gregory looked irritated, ‘and 
the faint color ih ‘his face flamed into an 
arigry red. It must-have been because he 
was weak and ill. 

“Much business stirring?” he asked, ab- 
ruptly. 

“Not to-day—pretty lively yesterday and 
the day before. You will find it all on the 
‘books, however.’ And now, as turn about is 
fair play, I believe I'll let you do my work 
a couple of days; what do you say?” Dev- 
eraux asked, carelessly, as if he might be 
‘in jest, or might be in earnest, whichever 
‘one happened to take him. Gregory took 
him in earnest. Infact there were reasons 
‘why he didn’t feel in a particular jesting 


mood that morning, or any other, for that 
matter, as far as the cashier was concerned. 


gre going—to-morrow ?” he 


“ Yes, to-morrow morning. A little mat- 
ter of private business which will keep me 


‘ttwé days. You are sure you feel able to get 


along?” he asked with a little air of concern, 
which was, or ought to have ween, quite 


“touching. 


Mark Gregory’s heart must have ‘been 
made of adamant, or some other hard sub- 


“stance, not to have 'felt grateful for the kind 
‘consideration of his senior’s manner. He 


merely glanced np-and bowed a little ‘stiffly, 


‘and immediately sét himself about the’ re- 
‘moval of his overcoat, which, as he had said, 
“was not very thick, neither was it particu- 


larly new, as when he held it a moment 
against the light, one saw that it was not 
only lamentably threadbare but had several 
cutiningly-concealed darns under the arms 
‘and at the wrists. Young Thomas forgot for 
‘a moment the unhappy state of his affections, 
‘and laughed behind his hand at the thought 
‘of ‘what a joke it would be if Deveraux and 
Gregory should exchange overcoats—that is, 
‘on Déveraux! I hope the reader will ap- 
‘preciate this in young Thomas, for only a 
persori gifted with liveliest imagination 
could ever have conceived so improbable a 
‘thing. 

When Pan! Ogilvie left the Commercial 
Bank that morning he went directly to his 
office and locked himself in. Some one 
came to the door but he did not openit. By- 
‘atid-by, however, he came out, and beckoning 
a boy who was lounging in an opposite door- 
way, gave him a letter, with strict injunctions 
to put it in the office without delay, using 
some rather strong words to impress it on 
his youthful mind. 

Whether Mr. Ogilvie doubted the boy’s 
faithfulness, after all, I do not know; certain 
it is, however, that he followed him down 
‘the street until he saw him enter the office, 
and come out again, then he himself walked 
leisurely down to the same place, took some 
lialf a dozen letters from his box, and then 
walked away towards home. It would cer- 
tainly have looked a little strange, had any 
one happened to know it, which they did 
not, that he should give a boy ten cents to 
carry a letter to the post-office-when | he was 
going directly there himseif. But then Ogil- 
vie was different from most people; anybody 
who knew him would tell you that. 
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* Walking towards home, Mr. Ogilvie opened 
and read the letters he had taken from the 
office. They were business letters, orders 
mostly, though one or two of them were in 
regard to an overseer, for which he had ad- 
vertised. People pushed by him, a few said 
“Good morning,” a few others stared and 
others still looked indifferent. It was all 
very much the same to him. But after alit- 
_ tle the streets grew thinner, and quieter, and 
instead of shops, and offices, and warehouses, 
there were handsome residences, with 
glimpses of lace curtains through the haif- 
open blinds, and sometimes a pretty face 
looking curiously out. There were little 
square yards in front; which the further one 
went up the broad handsome street, en- 
larged themselves, and became more and 
more attractive. 

Paul Ogilvie had paid little heed to the 
men and women he had met, but just as he 
had read the last letter, which was, by the 
way, from his agent in New York, recom- 
mending a young man named Haviland for 
the position of overseer in the mill, he looked 
up the street, and his face, which all along 
looked distrait and forbidding, brightened 
sensibly. Possibly it might have been the 
reflection of the suntiy serene face coming 
towards him, with a look of contentment 
in the brown eyes, and about the sweet earn- 
est mouth. 

“O Tessa! I was wishing I could meet 
you,” he said, cordially, taking her hand in a 
strong firm clasp. 

An added brightness came into the girl’s 
face. 

“Then I am glad you have,” she said, 
smiling. 


way that they made her think of a chime of 
gay bells. 

* Did he say so?” she asked, with a little 
joyful thrill in her voice. 

gilvie looked down into the eager face 
smiled as one would in the face of a 

child, she was so simple and childlike to his 
eyes. He guessed something of the truth 
from her eager delight at knowing her father 
had thought of her anxiously, and it made 
him angry that one who sacrificed so.much 
should get only such scanty crumbs of sym- 
pathy and acknowledgment. What would 
he have said if he had known that Deveraux 
had been out to a card party until after mid- 
night, which little circumstance was the 
primary cause of his wife’s hysterics, and 
that, instead of sharing the care with Teresa, 
he had slept until eight o’clock, giving strict 
orders that he should, on no‘account, be dis- 
turbed before, and Teresa, who had not slept 
at all, had crept softly about the house, try- 
ing to hush all discordant sounds, and put- ° 
ting off her own breakfast, though she was 
terribly faint, lest the noise should disturb 
him ever so little, 

A moment more and Teresa Deveraux 
tripped lightly away, and Paul Ogilvie re- 
sumed his thoughtful, rather absent walk 
homeward, looking back once or twice to 
catch a glimpse of a lithe slender figure 
growing momently more and more indistinct. 

“ What a simple child,” he said, half smil- 
ing, “ and yet so pure, and strong, and true. 
Dear little Tessa!” 
_ The tense lines about his mouth softened, 
and an expression of tenderness brooded 
about the firm lips. Somehow Tessa always 
exorcised the bitter spirit that possessed him, 


“You see I am all out of sorts with myself and there was need enough of some one’s 


and the world, all but you, Teresa. I won- 
der what strange power it is you bold, child,” 
he added, thoughtfully, “ that you drive away 
dark thoughts and bitter feelings as surely as 
the sun drives away the night.” 

A faint flush wavered in her cheek an in- 
stant, but he did not see it. 

“ But I am not utterly selfish,” he resumed, 
after an instant’s pause, “it was partly on 
your own account that I wished to meet you. 
I saw your father this morning. He said 
your mother was sick last night, and I know 
what that means for you. He said he didn’t 
like to leave you this morning, and I have 
been thinking about you ever since.” 

Teresa’s face grew softly radiant, and her 
pulses throbbed in such a merry tumultuous 


doing it to-day, for, as he had said, he was 
out of sorts with himself and the world. 

+ Paul Ogilvie was not a model of deport- 
ment, by any means. No one ever knew 
just how to take him, or just how he would 
take them, he having an unpleasant habit of 
picking them up by some little weak projec- 
tion of their character which they had taken 
infinite pains to hide away out of sight, and 
supposed they had succeeded. Naturally 
they did not like it—who would? But Ogil- 
vie was rich. He owned the extensive flour 
mills in the city, three or four great ware- 
houses, and a beautiful old mansion set. ia 
the most charming of gardens, and filled 
with all manner of Costly and beautiful 
things, to say nothing of stocks, and bonds, 
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and mortgages, ad And so nebody 

“struck back,” as they would if he had been 
some poor scamp, but made a pretence of 
liking it, by laughing at it, only the laugh 
reached no further than the lips. 

Somebody has said that “the man w@b 
has the strongest faith in total depravity. is 
himself the best—or worst—example of his 
doctrine.” And yet, by this, rule, the, men 
whose various little meannesses, and dishon- 
esties, and trickeries were so relentlessly 
handled by Paul Ogilvie, could never, have 
convicted him. _He was even above suspi- 
cion of such weaknesses, and yet there were 
hours in his life when he loathed and de- 
spised himself, and paced his chamber half 
the night in a passion of fierce self-reproach 
and bitterness, This had happened the pre- 
vious night, as Mrs. Dawley the housekeeper 
would testify, But Mrs. Dawley was a very 
discreet woman, and would sooner have cut 
off her right hand than do anything of the 
But she was only human, and a wo- 
man, at that, and if she forgot. to shut the, 
hall door,after showing a strange lady up to, 
her master’s room—a lady dressed in gray, 
and closely veiled, and apparently a good 
deal agitated—why, perhaps she did no dif- 
ferently than you would have done, my 
dear, 

And if, following up ‘the suggestion, she 
sat quite near the door, perhaps you might 
have done as much; it isn’t best to be too 
sure what one would do in a given case, till 
he is tried, I find. Well, under the circum- 
stances, Mrs. Dawley not being deaf, and it 
never occurring to her that she might stop“ 
her ears with cotton, she naturally heard 
some things. Nothing definite or reportable, 
only now and then a word by itself, and the 
sound of a woman’s voice drenched in tears. 

By-and-by they came down the stairs, and 
after seeing the lady out, Ogilvie went di- 
rectly back, and, as I have said before, walked 
his chamber till long after midnight, and 
came down to breakfast next morning with 
a stern gloomy face, and not until. he met 
Teresa Deveraux was the uncanny spirit 
routed. 

If there are women who seem born to 
bring, in some way, rain, and sorrow, and 
despair upon man, there are also, thank God, 
others whose sweet mission it is to smooth 
and brighten by their gentle self-sacrificing 
spirit, the darkest and dreariest life-path. 
Not notable women—thg great world never 
hears of them—not eine gifted with 
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beauty or intellect, perhaps, but with sonls 
so pure and hearts so tender that the lips of 
the bitterest seoffer against woman is sealed, 
and the wavering faith of the world Feopives 
anew baptism. 

. Such a one was Teresa Deveraux. Cheer- 
ful and happy in temperament, easily satis- 
fied, hopeful, patient and, self-forgetful, she 
was peculiarly fitted for the trying position 
in which she was placed--the nurse of a 
nervous, fretful, invalid mother, and the. 
careful, thoughtful head of everything, yet. 
seldom receiving, the smallest acknowledg- 
ment, or the simplest word of praise for her. 
untiring. services, It was expected, as a 
matter of course, that“ Teresa would man- 
age it,” let. it be what.it would. And so Mr. 
Deveraux,, who liked ease and comfort, nat- 
urally, and had a corresponding repugnance 
to sacrifice in anything that touched his per- 
sonal comfort, slipped any little burdens 
which naturally fell upon his shoulders, to 
those of his accommodating daughter. 

“ Teresa,” he said, speaking in alow tone, 
as they rose from the dinner-table that day, 
“TI want to see you a moment in the ball.” 

Teresa nodded smilingly, wheeled, her 
mother’s chair to the pleasant window, laid 
a cluster of delicate grapes in her lap, kissed 
her tenderly, and slipped quietly out to meet 
her father, 

He was walking a little impatiently back 
and forth, but,turned when she came, out, 

“ You take things leisurely,” he said, courtly. 

She only smiled, and laid her hand on his 
arm, lightly. 

“T am going to Providence, to-morrow, 
Teresa,” he.said, picking alittle thread from 
his coatsleeve, carelessly. “I shall net re- 
turn until’the next night. I shall bring a 
young lady home with me, probably, and you 
can prepare your mother, so that. there 2 
be no misunderstanding, or trouble of an 


kind.” 


“Certainly ;’ Tessa said, trying not to look 
surprised, “Is it “7 one I know—this young 
lady ?” 

““ No, I have never seep her.myself. She is 
the daughter of .a friend of mine who is 
dead—you can tell her. so, or anything, in 
fact, that you please,” he added, hastily. 

“ Will she stay long, do you think ?” 

“ How am I to. know? Yes, always, per- 
haps; you wouldn’t wish me to refuse to let 
her stay bere, would you 2” 

“Ono, father!” she cried, eagerly, 

“Very well, then, we'll say uo more about 
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it, and let the futate take care of itself. All 
‘I expect of you is to manage things so that 
her coming wilt -be pleasant. She isn’t as 
-old as you'by several years, I think, and has 
been at school most all her life. ' By the way, 
‘you need not say anything about it till after 
Tam gone. I don’t like scenes, you know,’ 
‘And he smntted earelessty, and looked relieved 
that so far as things at home were concerned, 
he should have nq further trouble in the af- 
fair ; Tessa would “ make things smooth.” 

- Nevertheless Mr. Gerald Deveraux was not 
quite at his ease all the afternoon, though 
the gentlemen who transacted business with 
him thought him more than usually affable 
‘and accommodating, and were more than 
ever impressed with his many virtues, eon- 
trasting him with young Gregory, whom 
they- called “a glum fellow, soured by cir- 
cumstances,” blaming him indirectly, as if 
said circamstaneces were of his moulding. A 
young man cettainly ought not to be bur 
dened with a helpless family, and especially 
by a poor miserable wreck, called his father. 
Bvidently young Gregory was somehow to 
blame for finding himself in such untoward 
cireamstances, and was, therefore, undseere 

CHAPTER II. 


Tr was a pléasant homelike room, with 
pictures-on the-walls, and a dozen or more 
books lying carelessly about, as if somebody 
had just been reading them A brilliant 
6vod of sunshine rolled in through the long 
east window, and touched the polished grate, 
and dulled the red glow of the coals, and 
filled the heart of a little yellow canary with 
sudden ecstasy. The door opened and a 
young girl came into the room. 

“ Ah Rob! ‘holding a concert all by your- 
are you?” she said, coming and looking 
up at the little songster, who set his small 
head on One bide and looked down at‘ her 
with very bright intelligent eyes, but never 
lost a note in hie gay improvisation. 

The girl's face grew a trifle sad, though 
ordinarily it was a very bright glowing face. 
wonder if you will miss me, Rob—I 
wonder if any one will—I mean toveare,” she 
eaid, musingty, a little minor note of regret- 
ful pain in her voice. “It seems so strange 
that I should be waiting for any one to take 
me away. Lexpect it for the other girls; it 
naturally belongs to their experience—but 
4!” And she turned to the fire With a little 


earessingly. 


‘touched her, 

She was vety’ tandsowe, this young girl, 
‘with her brilliant complexion, and dusky 
eyes. full of ‘smouldering ‘fires. If she was 
passionate and self-willed at times you would 
‘not be surprised, and perhaps not altogether 


‘so if she was at times selfish and exacting, 


‘alsoy but, after all, there was something in 
the face that you liked, and trusted, and be- 
lieved in, though it was not easy to tell just 
‘what it was. mean this aside from its 
beauty, which. was perhaps al) a majority 
would see in Helen Mordaunt. 

There was.a little bustle in the hall, below, 

and Miss Bentley's, the lady principal’s voice, 
‘was easily distinguishable in conversation 
with a gentleman. The dreamy regretful 
look vanished out of the girl's face. The 
great dusky eyes grew luminous with excite- 
ment, and the erimson deepened in the clear 
dark cheek, till it looked like a tongue of fire. 
“Mr. Deveraux/’ ‘she said, slowly. “I 
would give iny right hahd to know what he 
isto me, if anything. Why does he come 
after me—this Deveraux? I never heard of 
him till a week ago. The letter said he was 
‘my fature friend and guardian.’ Not my 
pest-friend, very evidently, or I should have 
heard of him before I was eighteen years 
old!” she said, with a little curl of the short 
upper lip. 
_ Her speculations were interrupted by the 
entrance of Miss Bentley, accompanied by a 
gentleman, avery getitiemgnly gentleman, 
with handsome dark eyes and hair, and a 
fair, rather pale face, beardiess except the 
upper lip, and hands.so white and soft that 
they felt like velvet when they closed over 
hers.. 

Miss Bentley hed introduced them in due 
forni, and they had heard her, doubtless, but 
it seemed more like a voice heard in a dream, 
than a real articulate sound, to both of them, 
That she should have known this was Mr. 
Deveraux, any where, without any one’s tell- 
ing her, she was tertain. And he~—well, it 


would be difficult, petlaps, to tell all the con-- 


flicting emotions that swept over him like a 
sudden overwhelming sea. He felt as if the 
earth was slipping away from hins, for an iu- 
Staut, and one impulse rose abeve all the 
rest. He her close 
tohisheart. «©. 

“Poor little girl?’ he said, with pitying 
fondness, laying bis cheek against hers, 
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Helen broke into sudden weeping. She 
was wrought up toa strong pitch of nervous 
excitement, and the unexpeeted tenderness 
quite overcame her. She controlled herself 
in a moment, and sat down trembling and 
abashed. Mr. Deveraux was also a little 
embarrassed, after the first flush of feeling 

. had cooled. He was not often betrayed into 
such manifestations of feeling, and it wasa 
little mortifying to hiw, particularly as he had 
schooled himself more than usual for this very 
occasion. Miss Bentley, hewever, came to 
his relief by inviting him.to go over the 
seminary. 

“That is,” she said, “if you have never 
been at Greenwich, before.” 

Mr. Deveraux uever had, and so the two 
started on a tourof observation which lasted 
for nearly an hour, and left Miss Bentley 
very agreeably impressed with her compan- 
fjon’s good sense and delightful manners. 

“Iam so glad your home is to be with 
such a fine gentleman, my dear,” she said to 
Helen at parting. “I shall not feel anxious 

- about you with him. He used to know your 
parents, he told me, and until lately supposed 
you were provided -for.. When he learned 
that no one else claimed you, he felt that he 
was entitled to the privilege of caring for 
the daughter of one of bis dearest friends. 
I think be must be wealthy, and you will 
have a pleasant home. Did you notice the 
diamond on his ‘fiager—and such beautiful 
hands—real gentleman’s hands ?” 

“ Yes, I notiged,” Helen answered, rather 
absently, her mind running more on the 
fact that he knew her parents, the one thing 
in all the world she cared to know about, 


than diamonds and handsome liands. She . 


could hardly wait till they were alone, and 
under way on their journey, she was in such 
afever of anxiety to know something of the 
mysterious past which pee been so 
impenetrable. 

The distance to was 
so short that she concluddd to wait until 
they arrived in that city, Where Mr. Déver- 
aux said he should wait until afternoon, and 
then go on to Boston, where they would pass 
the night, taking the five o’clock train for 
Albany the next morning. Mr. Deveraux, 
covertly watching the eager expression on 
the bright face, guessed so near what was 
passing in her mind that he was quite pre- 
pared for the question which he knew would 
come the moment an opportunity presented 
itself. So when they were left alone in -the 
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hotel parlor a few moments, awaiting dinner, 
he was rather relieved than otherwise when 
she said, trying to look indifferent: 


“ Miss Bentley says you knew my parents, 


Mr. Deveraux.” 


“T used to—yes, a long time ago,” he re- 
plied, quietly. “ How long have yew been.an 
orphan—I suppose, of course, you remember 
your parents ?” 

“Mr. Deveraux, I know nothing at all of 
them,” she cried, sharply; ““O, cannot you 
tell me something, if it be ever so little? I 
am so alone in the world 2?” 

“ My dear child, you must not say that,” 
he returned, soothingly, coming and stand- 
ing behind ber ehair, and letting bie band 
rest on her shoulder. “I want you. to feel 
that you have found a home, now, and while 
I live, a friend. Try to forget the loneliness 
of the past, if it has been lonely.” 

: “Was my father a poor man, Mr. Dever- 
aux?” she asked, musingly; “because I 
have never been stinted in anything.” 
. “I think he had enough to provide fer you 
till you were of age, probably a little more; 
your guardian onght to know that—I sup- 
pose you have had some sortof a guardian ?” 

Mr. Deveraux spoke carelessly, but there 

was an eagerness in his face which belied 
his tone, as he held his breath to catch her 
answer. 
“I don’t think I have ever bad any guar- 
dian. Lonly remember a woman who took care 
of me till I was placed at school, and whe 
has since sent me money and clothing from 
time to time,” 

“And this weman—who was she, some rel- 
ative?” he asked, ip the same tone. : 

“I don’t knew; Idon’t think she was.” _ 
_ “When-did you see her last—quite lately ?” 

“Ono! I have been at Greenwich three 
years, and it was long before 1 went there.” 

“I presume you, remember all about ‘ber, 
and can tell the exaet shade of her eyes, and 
if she wae pretty or ugly; girls have such 
strong impressions ef sueh things,” he sail, 
with a little bantering smile. 

“J do remember that she was rather home- 
ly, and I think her eyes were green,” she an- 


Mr. Dovecests’s face brightened, thongh 
not one in a handred would have seen any 
shadow on it before. He was evidently re- 
lieved to find this unknown female bad been 
kind to his pretty ward. . 

“Do you know who it was that wrote to 
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me that you were coming after’ Mr. Devs” 
eraux?” Helen asked, so stiddeuly that it ’ 
must have startled liini, for he removed his’ 
hand from her shoulder with a quick nervous © 
motion, quite unlike his usual cool ‘self-con- 
trolled movements. 

“It was a friend of mihe whom some one 
had told about you. I think now, though T | 
diin’t inquire at the time, that it must liave— 
been this woman who had had the care of 
you. Probably she had exhaasted the fiinds 
left in her keeping. I am orily too grateful 
that my friend came to me with the story. I 
shall not trouble myself to investigate the 
matter, if you are satisfied with the change. 
Are you, my little girl?” he asked, in his 
softest tone, letting his hand stip careastugty 
to her shoulder again. © 

Yes)" she said, slowly, “that is, T ambat-’ 
isfied with you? Wiiodie'an I to meet ia 
yourhome?” 

“My wife and daughter. Mrs. Deveraux” 
is an invalid—has been these twenty years—” » 

“Ill twenty years? O how 4 If” she 
interrupted, in a shocked voice. “ Why that 
is more tlian all my fifetime,' TI tiever 
was sick a day. I[ should thidk’ une Would 
have worn out, long ago”’ 

But she hasn’t/’ he replied, admit- 
ting that he had often thought so himself, 
notalways regretfully, either, perhaps. She 
is very nervous, and sometimes Guhappy, but 
Teresa soothes her very easily” 

“ Teresa?” 

Yes, wy daughter. 1 think gon will itke 
Tessa, every one does. She is’ orfe of' 
_ those sort of people who get through the’ 
world easily, nothing ever ocems to trouble 
her.” 

I think Mr. Deveraux honestly believed 
that Teresa never had the shadow of a trou- 
ble. She never seemed to have, and there’ 
was always such an atfmosphere of ‘serenity 
and content about her that he did not trouble 
himself to reason about the matter. If he 
had, he might have wondered If chitigs ad: 
justed themselves, or If thére was @ quiet 
power, felt, but never obtrusively seen, which 
by some wonderful aléhemy, broaght peace 
and order out of sometimes very | 
ing elements. 

“Teresa expects us to-night,” he ‘added, 
“but T could not get oat to Greenwich last ' 
evening. I wish it was a little later in the 
season, ‘everything looks so desolate ander 
these furbidding March skies. It will be 
very pleasant at Rose Hill by-and-by, Tessa 


~ to go to teaching at the close of the ‘term, as‘ 


ary 


is a famous florist, ahd’the situation is good!" 
I hope you will be ‘contented there.” 
said this anxiously, ‘his eyes dwelling with ‘a 
sort of fascination on the benaciful face so4 
near his hand. 

“T shall be contented with you," 
she said, impulsively, 

A eadden crimson flush dyed his face, and’ 
“his hand, resting on her shoulder, trembled’ 
visibly. He made amovementas if he would 
fold her if his arms, bat restrained himself’ 
with an effort. Neither his invalid wife,'nor: 
his faithful loving Tessa, ever saw such a’ 
look in his eyes as was there now, such a 
look of passionate worshipful love. 

“After dinner they were driven round the’ 
city, atid Mr. Deveraux’/boaght his ward an ! 
elegant set of jewelry, onyx, sét in Etrusean 
gold, arid a lovely silk moire; shading from’ 
amber to golden ‘bréwn. Helen was’ very” 
much like other young girls, and was too de- 
lighted with’ her beautiful presents to realize’ 
their costliness, or the propriety of her re-° 
ceiving such expensive gifts from a compara- i 
tive stranger. It did occar to her that he’ 
must be very rich to spend money so lavishly, * 
and bhe rémembered what Miss Bentley had 
said about it, and abdut the diamond ring he’ 
wore, aud she felt a sudden thiill ‘of délight’ 
that henceforth she was to have all the beau- 
tiful things she liked, Without any cate or’ 
* awxtety on her part. She éxpected’ to have 


several of her classmates’ would,' and they 
prospect did not quite please her fancy. She’ 
had always had a horror of poverty, aad &' 
life of toll and struggle had few attractidris 
for her. It might be a very noble and inde « 
pendent life, but she infhittely preferred 
pendence. She showed this by the natural- 
ness and satisfaction with which she received ~ 
the attentions of hef companton, which wore 
than one who didnot know smiled at,” 
and called lover-like, as they went whirling® 
overthe rails towards Boston. 

‘In the meantime Teresa had been very | 
busy at home making ready for their coming, * 
not the smallest ftem being the reconciling 
of her mother to the arrangeinent, who, like’ 
all nervous people, dreaded the OF: 


in their homie. 
It is Gerald,” she 

“ it is no matter how J'fedl about ft, I whe’ 
am the only one to be affected by it.” fad 
“TI dare say you will like the'changé, mam- ' 
ma,” said Teresa, brightly. “She has been ‘ 
at school and is probably a good scholar, and — 
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she can read to you,’ and, tell, you a great 


many things I know nothing about.” 
Lexpect are delighted! you ‘will 
get clear of the trouble of me, maybe, though 


Fean’t say as you exert — much on 


my aceount.” be 
“Never mind; Miss Mordaunt and I wil 

turn over a new ‘leaf, I shouldn’t won- 

der if between us both ‘you got-quite well 


again.,, Jast think how nice it. will be to, 


Wave,you out im the garilen when the lilies 
are bloom. And that reminds”me,, the 
epocuses are opening, Shall I bring you in 
some?” 

“T should think you would know I wanted 
them, without asking, But nobody ever 


thinks of my wants. Well, it’s no!matter, 1 . 


shall be ont of your way by-and-by, and) then 
you and. your father will be happy, | 
pose,” beginning to sob: hysterically. 

Teresa slipped. out without .replying, and 
in a moment returned with a little bandfel 


of erecuses, golden, and bright glowing pur- 
ple, the deep color relieved by the delicate 
whiteness ,of alittle clump of saowdrops, 
and laid them,in. her mother’s lep.. 

“ Teresa, did your father say who,this Mor- 
daunt was, whose daughter. he was going to 


bring here? Iam. sare J never khew of his, 
having « friend by that name; though he. 


wonlkdn’t be likely to me if had.” 


I don’t remember, only that-he was dead... 


Poor girl! it: must-be sad not to have any 
parents. . lam. sure J, am milling to pat up 


_ with some ineonveniences if it will make her | 


.“Ineenveniences! I don't see how it will 

affect you... I don’t think I would complain, 

if were well and strong like you,” 

“ Neither willl! By the way, howdo you 
geess she will look?” Teresa said, brightly. 

At required small amount of tact. to 
“head off” Mrs, Deveraux when she was set 
upon being miserable, hut Tessa had infinite 
patience and was-full of clever resources; and 
so generally succeeded, after a as 
did thistime. 

Teresa’s housekeeping tite 
tle short, owing to her father heving, taken 
fifty dollars which she had laid aside for the. 
grocer. Somehow there,,geemed to, be 
great many outstanding debts, lately, and 


veryJittle to pay them with. She tried tojbe » 


economical, and ;|thought. she, succeeded, but 
bills -kept. coming: in, nevertheless. Several 
had. deen presented since, her father wemt. 
away, and. she had been obliged to refuse 


payment;/which she could not help seéing 


very wisatisfaetory.' She could ‘not, 


der tlhe circumstances, feel\jastified in-getting 
up anything extravagant, but she worked 
hard planting and. devising dainty little 
dishes, which were nice and attractive, with 
litthe expense. Ske lad wrt the table with 
her own hands, and felt ia little thrill of grat- 
‘fication at the effvet which she had produced 
with soditsle expenditure, Her father. was 
so dainty. in his tastes that.it- was no small 
task, ordinarily, 'to cater to, them, and now 


, She knew he would-expect a good deal, for 


lenient as she was to his faults, she knew he 
was alittle fond of display. 
She had everyting in readiness, her moth- 
er coaxed into good humor, Miss Mordannt's - 
room warm and bright with a ‘little. wood 
fire, because it would look more cheerful and 


. hemelike, and it still lacked a ‘quarter of an 
, hour of the time of their arrival. Teresa 


wes not given to nervousmess, but she was 
conscious of a strange restless feeling, which 
made waiting almost intolerable. The mo- 
ments dragged like lead, and when at last, 
from her chamber window she saw the ferry- 
boat at the pier, and/saw ‘the people crowd- 
ing to the shore, and through, the gathering 
dusk faneied that she eould distingnish her 
father’s form acgeompanied by a slight Jittl 
ginl making his way to the carriage, which 
she had gent.down nearly an hour before, she 
grew positively nervous, A ‘vague shadow 
seemed shutting down upon her, as dark as 
it.was Ineowprehensible,,. With a strong ef- 
fort she nose and went dewn stairs to await 
the arrival. A moment and the carriage came 
dashing; up tothe door, Before she had 


. time to reach it the door was opened, and 
Tiny the man-of-all-work, looked in. 


-* Mr. Deveraux didn’t geome, 
he said. oven 
she echoed, blankly. 
“No ma'am; wyited till everybody was 


, off the beat, even to eld Gregory, who is 


wild: with theitremens, again, and has been 


| over to Greenbush all day, A couple of offi- 


cers: brought. him over, and went up home 
with him. It’s rather bard on Mark, who 
looks:like a ghost, himself.” pat 

“Isn’t he well?” 

Nopleastwise I'should think not tolook at 
him. Hecame down to tbe boat—somebody 
wert for him—and \he was white as a sheet, 
andi trembled alinest as bad.as the old man, 
himself; and there was.a fire, a curious yel- 
low glvain in his eyes, that made one feel une 
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comfortable to see, The, if 
proudzage. 

“And they used to. own "Rose Hill when, we 
came here, I remember, , It is very. sad that 
he should haye ruined himself so by intem- 
perance,” 


Delaney cast little quick, curious. 


look at her face, then closed the door and 
drove. the stable, 

“She doesn’t, know, that he wae rained 
first, and, that’s why he took to drink,” he 


niuttered. under his breath, “ but, | fancy, her- 


father does, though it wouldn’t do for a,poor 
devil jike I to say, so.’”’ 

. Teresa was conscigus.of an, unusual feel- 
ing of depression, and if required an effort to 
conceal her own disappointment, aud invent 
possible causes of delay, and to appear con- 
teuted with them, before her mother, who 
was sure at one moment that her husband 
had been killed by some terrible accident, 
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I sUPPOSE one might as well own at once 
that Mr. Satnuel Sdudettarid Was surly, Ev- 
eryboily called lilm go; ‘and ‘he did not deny 
it. But then, hé was rich; and ‘nidney, like 
chatity, covers of sitis. 


of ‘sins to ‘He was neat, ‘wellbred, 
honest, gentlemanly in His surly way, gave 
away generously when hé chose, which was 
not every time he was asked, by any means, 
ahd had mahy other “positive anid negative 
virtues. But he seldum smiled, ahd he did’ 
not fancy very suifling people; he nevér went, 


parties, bills, festivals, or’any sort of gath-- 


ering where people circulate about, though 
he was fond of lectures ‘aud ‘{hstrtimental 
concerts, had! beén seer ‘at tha opera. 
FMs chief ¢rinie was a lack of gallantry to the 
latlies. 
married and tinapproachable. 


own that he was a surly than. 

He was ‘looking, thotigh séarcely 
handsome. “ffideed, hé Tooke’ like ote of 
those men ‘who “handsonie moods, or” 
rather, it seemed that in his younger days he 
might have beeti One, and got over it, from 
laek of practice in® gracioustiess. 

When it was known at House that” 


Mr. 
Slindertand, however, Had not 'a ‘multitide 


At ‘fifty, or nearly that, he was 
Babies he de- 
tested. So that, on'the Whole, we may safely 


29 


and equally positive the next. that, he had 
not intended to return, and had planned this 
disappointment purposely to annoy her. 
Poor Teresa! it was not a pleasayt task she 
had that evening, with her own peart ane 
with; anxiety and suspense. 

the meantime, while they were: 
for him so avxiously at home, Mr. .Deveraux 
had arrived in Boston, and after,.a, dainty 
supper.at the “American,” had been driven 
to the theatre,,,.Miss Mordaunt carrying a 
lovely bouquet, If Teresa “ got through the 
world easily,” what shall we say of the.smil- 
ing handsome man who oceupied ane of the 
best boxes, and talked gayly between the 
acts to the beautiful girl Jouking, $0 coutid- 
ingly, not to say adwmiringly, in. his;,fage? 
The closest observer would fail to detect the. 
faimtest shadow of care or anxiety, on, that 
fair bland face, with its Jips and elo- 
quent 


A-RAY OF. LIGHT. 


Mr. Stinderland was coming there tq borrd, 
it oceasioned some discussion in that.refined 
locality. Should the ladies invite h to their, 
private parlors, or should they not? Should 
they triake him free of the exclusive central 
balcony, from which mv Olympian circle of 
the house were wout hear open air con- 
certs, processions. ‘and moonlights ? 
Should they smile and try to melt him, or 
should they meet his indifference with like? 
Above all, stiould they admit bin to the ta- 
ble round, that is, ‘the sacred round table in 
the upper corter of the dining-room, ‘where 
these same Olympians were wont to partake 
of their nectar ah ambrosia, apart, from the 
herd of nice people who refreshed themselves 
further down the nr m? 

Some who were willing, even desirous, to 
say yes to all the other proposals, objected 
decidedly to the last... They would do, any+, 
thing but eat with the grumpy bachelor, 

This sacred, table-full consisted. of 
sons: Mrs, At therton, ® poetess, wealthy, di- . 
vorced from her. husband, and charming at 
forty-two; Mr. Chester Hamilton, the young 
irhporter and Croesus; Mrs. Gardner, rich, a. 
widow, | odd, amusing, and as cross as an X; 
Mr. and Mrs. Cla nice young couple; and 


Miss Bellayes, 3 Mrs. Gardner’s companion, 
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This last person had no voice in'the dis- 
cussion, never had a-voice in any discussion, 
indeed, but she looked up with a'sudden in- 
terest in her brilliant dark eyes when first 

“O, you needn’t brighten wp, Miss Bell 
ayes!” Mrs. Gardner said, with a sardonic 
grin. “He’s too old for you, and besides, 
you couldn’t.get him.” 

Miss Bellayes reddened, lifted her head 
haughtily, flashed one look out'of her eyes, 
then dropped them, = went on — her 
crocheting. 

Mrs. Gardner out etter ip 
slightly at this display of temper in her com- 
panion, but. took no further noti¢e of it: 
“On the whole, I change my mind all at 
Once,” she resumed. “It strikes me suddenly 
that it would be a fine thing to have Mr. 
Sunderland with us. We are all like one, 
and can band against him if be proves dis- 
agreeable. And, don’t you see, if we don’t 
have him, some of the others will, and they 
may flatter and toady him into a lion, It 
would never do to have a lion at anyother’ 
table. What do you say, Mrs. Atherton ?” 

Mrs. Atherton was languidly dtawing little 
stars on the window-pane with her diamond. 
ring. On being appealed to, she turned 
gracefully about and sailed across the room. 
towards Mrs. Gardner. She was dressed in. 
black silk, and looked like a black swan in 
her floating motion. 

“T quite agree with you,” she said, ina 
slightly drawling voice. “We can’t run the 


‘ risk of a division of dignities. If any one of 


note comes here they are always put at our 
table, and new boarders are always crazy to 


get there. But if Mr. Sunderland should - 


take it into his head to set up another king- 
dom, it would diminish our lustre.” 

The lady spoke with a perfect gravity 
which had a touch of mocking in it. The 
other looked at her distrustfully, and hesi- 
tated to speak again. At that moment a 
gentleman passed along the hall outside the 
open door, and stopped on seeing the ladies. 
Mrs, Atherton went toward him with some 
animation. 

“Mr. Hamilton,” she said, “ the important 
question is decided. We are going to have 
Mr. Sunderland asked to our table, and you 


must see to it right away. Don’t delay, . 


please; for he is to be here to dinner. Let 
Mr. Blank place him there as If jt were a, 
matter of ¢ourse, and not by our invitation, , 
If he thought we meant to invite him, he 


‘guard that it provokes me, 


might suspect that we want to flatter him.” 

Listening with a smile and a nod now and 
then, Mr: Hamilton looked steadily past the 
lady before him to the one who sat with her 
work ‘by a distant window, His clear keen 
eyes took in every graceful turn of the ele 
gant figure, saw the rich braid of her black 
hair, the beautiful outline of her piquante 
features, saw the very eyelastres, drooping 
lowly, more lowly, perhaps, since he came. 

Sophie Bellayes was the daughter of a rich 
Southerner who had lost his fortune and life 
in the war. Left homeless’ and without a 
relative, she had, after sufferings which no 
one but hérself knew, been glad to take the 
position of companion to Mrs. Garduer. It, 
was not a pleasant position, but it was better’ 
than no home. Her employer was often 
rough atid bitter; but at heart she was kind, 
and, moreover, generous. 

“If Sophie wouldn’t be so proud and re- 
served, I should treat her like my own child,” 


‘Mrs. “Gardner complained to Mrs. Clay. 


“ But she is always so dignified and on her 
It seens as 
though she is every moment expecting me 
to slight ‘her in some way, and the tempta- 
tion not to disappoint her is irresistible.” 

“O, ber manner is the hatural result of. 
her position,” Mrs. Clay replied, sweetly. “ If 
either of us were reduced to dependence, we 
would feel just so. Besides, you know, Mrs, 
Gardner, there are some people who do take 
pains to slight her, and whom she has need 
to be on her guard against.” 

The.“ some people ” was pronounced with 
an emphasis which showed that particular 
persons were referred to, and Mrs. Gardner 
understood at once. 

“ My dear,” she said, “ it is plain that Mrs" 


_ Atherton could eat her up because she is 


young and handsome,” 

“Tf only Mr. Hamilton—” 

Mrs. Clay began in a whisper, then stopped, 
For the gentleman in question was sitting 
just outside the window, in the balcony with 
Mrs. Atherton, and, as if he had heard his 
name pronounced, he turned his head and 
looked into the room, 

“ Pshaw | he has no such idea,” Mrs. Gard- 
ner said. “T am sure be means to marry 
money, though he.can’t want much more. I 
think he dislikes her,” 

“ But he looks at her so much,” the young 
wife persisted, with her eyes on the balcony 
window. 

“That may mean disliking as well as lide 
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ing,” was the reply. “And in this case it is so.” 

The door opened, and Miss Bellayes came 
in, dressed for dinner. Her dress was sim- 
ple, a plain black grenadine, with folds of 
‘crape, a string of jet medallions clasped 
around her neck, and a narrow band of scar- 
let velvet on her hair; but it was as reer 
a duchess had entered the room. 

“ My dear,” Mrs. Gardner bus 
tiedly, to her compauion, “I feel like the 
man who drew the — She is too 
grand for me.” | 

The balcony being occupied on one side 
by a whispering couple, and the bay window 
on the other being similarly filled, Miss Betl- 
ayes stopped at the only convenient place, 
the centre-table, which was midway between 
the two groups, and'in full sight of both. — 

Mrs, Atherton had not been very well sat- 
isfied with the devotion of her gallant. She 
was a person who required andivided atten- 
tion, and the frequent glances: he cast into 
the parlor, even while she was saying the 
wittiest and most beautiful thiogs, was any- 
thing but flattering. Suddenly she saw his 
eyes sparkle, and knew by them that Miss 
Bellayes had appeared. - 

It was very provoking to be constantly 
outshone by a person in that position. Mrs. 
Atherton denoted her annoyance by showing 
that she noticed its cause. She stopped in 
what she was saying, as abruptly as if that 
sparkle of the eyes had been an interrupting 
- word, tarned her ‘head to follow his glance, 
then looked significantly back to him. 

“Miss Bellayes has a very queenly air,’ 
he said, coolly. “I like to watch her.” 

Mrs. Atherton rose with an exaggerated 
air of languid indifference, and slowly pushed 
behind her the rich folds of her dress. 

“Don’t let me intercept your admiring 
contemplation,” she said sweetly, and stepped 
through the open window into the parlor. 

The gentleman neither teplied nor made 
any effort to detain her; but a quiet smile 
showed his appreciation of the scene. 

“Diuner, my’ darling!” said Mr. =o 
voice at the door. ° 

His wife rose smilingly to join him, followed 
by Mrs. Atherton and Mrs. ‘Gardner. Mri 
Hamilton stepped quiekly into the room, and 
placed himself by Miss Bellayes’s side. ' 

“I wish you would take my arm down 
stairs,” he said, in a low voice. “It surely 
would be no greater condeseénsion | than 
you have practised before by others.” ’ 
“And set all the gossips in the house talk- 


ing!” ‘she answered, with a half laugh, but 
with 4 slight touch of embarrassment shown 
‘by her not looking directly at him. “As to 
former condescensions, as you please to call 
them, circumstances alter cases. Whea I 


was mistress of the feast, or an invited guest, 
I always went to dinner on a gentleman’s 
arm; but—” a sigh finished the sentence. 

They were going thtough a long corridor, 
and for a moment a-turn in it hid the two 
from those who preceded them. Mr. Hamil 
ton bent quickly toward the lady and took 
her hand. “If you would be the mistress of 
my feasts, Miss Bellayes!” he whispered. 

“No sir. I have already told you so,” she 
answered, snatching her hand away from 
him. But her smooth, cheeks were dyed a 
deep crimson, and tears filled her eyes. Only 
for a moment, though. Miss Ballayes had 
been too much aceustomed to the self-com- 
mand which society required eg 
disturbed. 

The tables were all occupied when our lit 

tle company entered the dining-hall, and at 
their sacred corner table sat a gentleman 
tranquilly taking his soup. A middle-aged, 
or rather, elderly gentleman this was, with 
gray hair and. mustache, a calm, somewhat 
cold face, and the most immaculate linen. 
. He quietly wiped his mouth, when it be- 
came evident that the table was invested, 
rose slowly, bowed in a comprehensive man- 
ner, without looking at any. one, seated him- 
self, and looked to see who his eompany 
might be. The first person his eyes fell upon 
was Miss Bellayes, who stood directly oppo- 
site him, looking at him with an expression 
of earnest interest, was 
kindly. 

Mr. Sanderland's color rose as he sat stam 
ing at her. Hers brightened ‘a little, and a 
faint smile touched her lips. She dropped 
her eyes immediately, bowed and took her 
seat.) 

' Mr. Sunderland recovered himself, and 

swept a quick glance over the others, rire 

nizing tle gentlemen. 

* “T am afraid'I intrude on a private party,” 

he said, after the usual civilities and intro~ 

ductions had been got over. “ —_ the land= 
put me here,” 

They immediately him, He 
was to be quite at home, they told him. 

“It is what I wish,” the gentleman re- 
plied, with a certain coldness. “One goes 
to a hotel for that Pen er 
and at home.” 
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Having, Said this; he again addressed him- 
self to his: dinner, and when it was over, left 
the ‘table with a bow, but no excuses to the 
Company. 

“We have made a mistake,’ said Mrs. 
Gardner, the moment he was out of ara 
“He thinks we wank hice.’ 


THE evening converts in the 
square in front of Cliquot House were always 
a pretext for everybody to:visit there who 
possibly could. Consequently, thé lady board- 
ers had receptions on those nights, and filled 
their rooms with friends who considered the 
music a sufficient entertainment, without 
asking for supper. On these occasions Mrs. 
Gardner could dispense with the attendance 
of her companion, and Miss Bellayes usually 
listened to the band from the window of her 
own chamber, with what enjoyment in the 
solitary amusement no One evér asked her. 

‘ “She might have a pleasant evening inthe 
parlors, if she would only make herself agree+ 
able?’ Mrs. Gardner complained, “But 
Sophie does like to sulk.” ‘ 

- Some people have a great fashion of won- 
dering that others do not take pains to make 
theiselves agreeable; without considering at 
ail the circumstances. ‘There are times and 
eonditions wheu to make the effort would 
require little short of perfect saintliness. 

\ On the Tuesday evening following the ad- 
vent of Mr. Sunderland, Miss Bellayes leaned 
from her window, and appeared to be listen- 
img to the band; but in reality, she heard 
not one note of music.. Her thoughts 
were busy with her own affairs. What a 
wretched week it had’ beetil . It was impos- 
sible. for her to contemplate passing many 
thore such. Even tothink-of one more made 
ber shrink: .O, to be away where she could 
hide her poverty in privacy, and not.) be 
obliged, as naw, to parade it before the crowd 
avery day! There might be sewing, copying, 
teaching, she scarcely knew what, that she 
could do for certain ‘hours, then go to her 
own room, and however poor it might. be, 
have no one there to molest her. 

She thought it all over again ; the covert 
imbolence of | Mrs. Atherton, meeting her at 
every step with some hurt which she.could 
not retaliate upon nor eseape.. She had got 
to dread that woman’s smiling face and cool 
ways. Then Mrs. Gardner’s coarse alterna- 


tions of roughness aud kindness had become 


‘unbearable. That ‘lady’had not: scrupled to 
tell her that it would be! better to muke up 
her mind to her position, and forget the past; 
to recollect that: she was poor, arid must be 
‘obsctire, and not fret useles+ly. “ Your only 
chance to retrieve your position is, of course, 
by a wealthy marriage,’ ‘Mrs. Gardner had 
said. “ But you can only succeed in that by 
wearing a smiling face.” That she, who had 
always treated others with such scrupulous 
delicacy, and been herself admired, and flat- 
tered, and sought for, should ‘have: to listen 
toisuch coarse admonitions, was like death 
to this girl. Then there was Chester Hamil 
ton, She had refused him, and. she would 
stand by that refusal. Perhaps, if he had not 
asked her in such haste, just when Mrs, 
Gardner had first begun). to warn her not to 
compromise herself by letting people say that 
slie was trying to please him, perlwaps, if he 
had come to her on equal terms, and offered 
his home and protection when she could 
choose between his and others, perhaps, if— 
but no! she did; not and. would not care for 
him. .She would|.not go as a pauper to any 
man’s house, avd she would not retract a re- 
jection, But it was dreadful, this Tantalus 
wealth and dignity hanging just where it 
seemed she could take it if she would. It 
was so hard, that, thinking of it, Miss Bellayes 
turned quite white in the moonlight, and 
moaned faintly asshe leaned over the win- 
dow-sill, and tried ‘to. listen to the nrusic, 
But the strains of the waltz the band were 
playing brought up memories in cruel con- 
trast with her present life, gay times in pros- 
perous days, when just such strains had 
tesonnded in her own home, or in stately man- 
sions where she had been an honored guest. 

Impatiently she flung this aside, and gladly 
turned her thoughts toward a subject which 
possessed fur her a strange interest, yet was 
not really painful. She hada little romance 
eonnected with Mr, Sunderland, which no 
one.of others knew, perhaps which he 
was not himself aware of. When her mother 
was a young girl, she had visited the North, 
and while there, had become acquainted with 
Mr. Sunderland, and captivated him without 
meaning to. All .shecould do when he pro- 
posed to her was. to express her regret and 
gratitade, and. beg him to forgive her for any 
iwvoluntary encouragement which she might 
have given. She.was already engaged, and 
soon to be married. The lover, more gener- 
ous than most, had remained her friend, and 
exonerated her from all blame. When she 
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returned home, he had begged her acceptance, 
of a gift. from him, a wedding-gift, he called 
it, and as such she took what otherwise she: 


could but haverefused. Sophie Bellayes had. 


saved this gift, among a few articles, from the, 
wreck of her fortunes. It was.a cross of pur- 
ple enamel, so surrounded by. golden rays 
that the general outline was nearly that of.a. 
star, and in the centre was a large diamond 
of extraordinary purity and lustre. 

“I do not know, whether he is living or 
dead,” the mother had said, while relating 
this early romance to her daughter. “I: 
have never seen nor heard from him since I 
was married, It is probable that I might at 
some time, if he had known my name. But 
your father’s name having been changed, Mr. 
Sunderlaud would scarcely have known how: 
to trace me if he had wished.” 

Mr. Bellayes had taken the name with the 
property of an uncle shortly after his marriage.. 

Meantime, in the window of the smoking- 
room below sat Mr. Sunderland!) and: Mr. 
Hamilton, each with a cigar in his mouth. 
They had been in the balcony with the la- 
dies, but, finding themselves in an unsocial 
mood, for some reason, had quietly deserted, 
the younger man first. 

“You here!” exclaimed the elder, finding 


_ him shortly after. 


“Yes, I felt like holding my tongue! 33 

“ Precisely,’ responded the other, and took 
the vacant chair near him, 

Forsome time they both held their tongues 
without let or hindrance, then Mr. Sunder- 
landiasked, abruptly, “ Whois that Miss Bell- 
ayes with Mrs. Gardner ?” 

“A Southera girl who lost everything by 
the war.. She is Mrs. Gardner’s companion, 
and Mrs. Atherton’s butt. I believe she has 
no friends anywhere.” 

There was silence again after this compre- 
hensive description, then Mr. Sunderland re- 
marked, between two whiffs of his cigar, “I 
asked because she looks remarkably like a 
Southern girl knew years She might 
be her daughter, but the name is not the 
same.” 

By-and-by, when they went to join the ladies 


. again, each one understood that the other 


went with the hope of finding Miss Bellayes 
among thecompany. But she was not there, 
“Where did you come across Miss Bell- 
ayes?” Mr, Sunderland asked,of Mrs. Gard- 
ner, after allowing her to talk to him a while 
uninterruptedly. 
“She was recommended to me by a friend,” 


the lady replied, coldly. She considered any 
special interest taken, in -her companion te. 
be an offence to herself, 
“Can you tell me what her father's name 
was?” the questioner continued. & 
» The lady hesitated. whether to gratify his. 
curiosity, but concluded to doso. “ He. was 
James Carleton Bellayes of New Orleans.” 
Mr. Sunderland mused. James Carleton. 
Bellayes was a name known to him, The 
gentleman, was, as he had known him, a 
bachelor uncle of the one bis lady-love was 
to marry. “He mast have married after. 
that, and this is. bis daughter,” he thought. 
“Ihave a mind to get rid of her,” Mrs, 
Gardner thought, angrily,as Mr. Sunderland, 
took his leave. “I am/dike Mr. Pettigrew’s 
wife’s husband.; It seems to me that noone, 
has noticed me this season SNE on her, 
account,” 


IIL. 

Tue next morning Miss Bellayes did not 
come down to breakfast. No, one asked any 
questions at the table; but when the ladies 
were in Mrs, Gardner’s parlor, she did not 
wait for questions. 

“T and Miss Bellayes have quarrelled fin- 
ally,” she said, with some excitement. “I 
am rather sorry; but she need not have been 
so touchy. , I was a little out of sorts this 
morning; and Nannette was clumsy with my 
hair. So I sent in for Miss Bellayes to come 
and do it for me. In a minute she appeared 
at my door, in her wrapper, and just looked 
at me, that was all, I didn’t like the look, 
and said what I wanted. You should have 
seen her! If I had asked. Queen. Victoria to 
dress.me, she could not have looked more as- 
tonished or indignant. ‘ Why, I never in my 
life. dressed hair, Mrs, Gardner, she said. 
‘There must be a beginning in everything,’ 
I answered. ‘And this is a good time for 
you to begin hair-dressing.’ If I had thought. 
of her getting. in sucha fume about it, I 
would have asked differently,,or not at all. 
But, dear me! I am not used to great ladies, 
especially to hiring them at so much a year. 
She drew herself up, and her face turned per- 
fectly crimson, ‘I have not hired asa lady’s 
maid, she said;-and scarcely were the words 
out of her mouth before she burst out erying 
as if she would break her heart. I followed 
her into her chamber, and tried to coax and 
scold her; but she wouldn’t hear a word. 
She is going away in a week. Meantime, 
she is a boarder here, as we are, and no 
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longer my companion. I suppose she means 
to find employment during that week. But 
it isn’t so easy as she imagiues.” 

‘Mrs. Clay rose indignatitly. “Miss Bell- 
ayes shall be my guest as long as she chooses 
to stay,’’ she said, and went out of the room. 

She found her friend studying advertise- 
ments, with a pile of newspapers about her. 
Sophie looked up with heavy eyes, but tried 
to smile. “I see you‘ know: all,” she said, 
“and so will understand what Iam doing.” 

‘The two had along conversation, and for 
the first time since her bereavement, Sophie 
Bellayes felt that she had a real friend. She 
poured out all her story, her former wealth 
and ease, her trials, losses, mortifications, all 
the bitter loneliness she had suffered as Mrs. 
Gardner’s companion. She told everything 
of her circumstances and prospects, and wil- 
lingly accepted Mrs. Clay’s offer of help. 

“TI know you will give it kindly,” she said, 
with tearful eyes. “And you need not be 
ashamed of recommending me. Any one, 
however high, may meet with misfortune. 
But, recollect, I am to pay for everything. 
If I cannot pay all my board till I get em- 
ployment, I will pay it when I can. It will 
be enough for me to have your kindness.” — 

That afternoon, when Miss Bellayes went 
to the dinner table, the gentlemen perceived 
atonce that something was the matter. Her 


bow to Mrs. Gardner and Mrs. Atherton 


showed that she had not seen those ladies 


for the day, and their manner toward her 


was both ceremonious and embarrassed. Be- 
sides, she was very pale, though smiling, and 
her eyes had not yet lost the traces of her 
motning’s weeping. Moreover, she had left 
off her mourning, though she wore black, 
and her simple totlet.ywas lighted up by an 
ornament which dazzled thé ladies, and riv- 
eted the eyes of Mr. Sunderland. On her 
bosom, and fully set off by the black velvet 
ribbon against which it rested, hung a cross 
of purple enamel with gold rays, and a won- 
derful diamond blazing in the centre. A ray 
of light seemed to dart from it across the ta- 
ble, and to rebound into the wearer's heart. 
For as she met the startled questioning gaze 


. Of Mr, Sunderland’s eyes, Sophie Bellayes’s 


face brightened, and she gave him a fleet smile, 

He tried to look away, tried to eat his dtn- 
ner, but in vain. ‘Finally he ceased trying, 
and laid down his knife and fork. 

“* May I ask, Miss Bellayes, where ‘you got 
that diamond cross?” he inquired. 

“ Certainly, sir!” with the most charming 
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politeness, which instantly changed to an 
earnestly kind manner, when she saw how 
his face changed. “It was a wedding pres- 
ent to my mother, Sophie Marsh, from one of 
her dearest friends, It-was her favorite or- 
nament, and when I lost everything else, I 
preserved this for her sake, as she had done 
for his.” 

' Mr. Sunderland’s eyes dropped. For an 
instant he sat perfectly still, then he took 
his glass of ice-water and drank. He seemed 
to be overcome for a moment, but controlled 
himself to be quiet. Mrs. Clay made a diver- 
sion by beginning a lively conversation with 
her husband and Mr. Hamilton. Miss Bell- 
ayes, astonished by the effect of her words, 
could not speak. This man had, then, loved 
ber mother deeply, perhaps bad remained 
unmarried for her sake. : 

He sat a moment silent, without tasting of 
his dinner, then got up quietly, bowed and 
left the tabie. 

When the others rose, Mr. Hamilton fol- 
lowed Miss Bellayes up to Mrs. Clay’s parlor, 
that lady taking occasion to go elsewhere 
with her husband. Sophie looked round for 
her friend. 

“Where is Anne?” she asked, rather hast- 
ily, seeing by Mr. Hamilion’s face that he was 
not likely to prove a very ceremonious com- 
panion. 

He paid no attention to the question, but 
shut the door after them, and went directly 
to the centre-table where the lady stood. 

“Sophie, I can’t submit to be put off any 
longer!” he exclaimed. “Pardon me, if lam 
abrupt. I am too mach moved, too much in 
earnest for ceremony, perhaps for politeness. 
Mrs. Clay has been telling me about your 
break with Mrs. Gardner, and your intention 
of going away from here. Don’t go, I beg of 
you! Or if you must go, let it be to come 
back again soon as my wife. You know how 
I love you. It is true you have refused me, 
but I could not believe that you really mean 
it. Idon’t mean to presume, Sophie, but I 
cannot give up all hope.” 

He stopped, as if out of breath, and stood 
looking at her with eyes under which her 
own sank. A momentary faintness seized 
her, and she dropped into a chair. There 
was something in this man’s look so strong 
and compelling, perhaps some weakness in 
herself, too, theugh that she would not own. 

But at some half-stifled exclamation from 
him, of suspense or of doubtfal triumph, she 
regained her self-possession at once. 
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“T have but one reply to make,” she said 
in a low voice, without looking nein 
the same I made before”, 

There was a brief pause, during whieh 
Sophie sat apparently calm, and with her 
eyes downcast. Then, without a word, her 
companion turned from her and left the 
room. How he looked, whether grieved, an- 
gry or indifferent, she could not tell; for she 
did not raise her eyes till. she heard his step 
die away along the corridor., Then, looking 
eagerly towards the door, as if he might still 
be there, and with a gesture, as if she would 
have called him back, she saw Mr, Sunder- 
land standing on the threshold and looking 
at her earnestly, 

“If you are not engaged, I would like to 
see you,” he said, taking a step into the room. 

Sophie rose in some agitation to receive 
him. Here at last was a friend! She could 
see that in his face. Here was one whose 
interest in her would be something more 
than that of any new acquaintance, how- 
ever kind.” 

The gentleman seemed to take her silence 

for consent, for he came in, looked at her, 
hesitated one instant, then shut the door 
and went to her quickly. “How is it that 
your name is Bellayes 2” he asked. 
_.“ My father’s uncle died just before mam- 
ma was married, and left his name and pros- 
pects together. And, O Mr. Sunderland, I’m 
80 glad to see you! Mamma told me of you, 
and you seem like one who belongs to me. 
I have been so lonesome!” She struggled a 
little to calm herself, failed, and burst into 
tears. 

Among the many excellent qualities of 
Mrs. Gardner was ah inveterate curiosity. 
From her room she had seen Mr. Hamilton 
pass from Mrs-Clay’s with the unmistakable 
aic of a rejected lover, and had seen Mr. Sun- 
derland going towards the room, What 
could be to pay? Was it possible that both 
these men were real lovers of that girl? She 
could not restrain herself. She must know 
what it meant. What so easy as to go and 
try to make up with Sophie? 

No sooner said than done. Mrs. Gardner 
knocked quite softly at the door, sure that 
no one heard her, chose to imagine that she 
heard some one bid her enter, and conse- 
quently obeyed the summons. What she 
saw there made her stop abruptly on the 
threshold, then retire without delay.” 

Going back to her own room, she found 
Mrs. Atherton there, 


“Why, you, look as if you had seen a 
ghost!” that lady exclaimed, 

“T could not be more astonished if 1 had 
seep a ghost!” she gasped. “I have seen 
Mr. Sunderland kissing Miss Bellayes!” 

Mrs. Atherton stared. 

. “ Yes, he sat: beside her, her face was hid- 
den in her hands, as if she were. crying, his 
arm was half round her, and just as I looked 
in he, kissed her—well, half on the forehead 
and half on the hair. It is precisely as I 
tell you.” 

Itis needless to say. that before morning 
it was all over Cliqaot House that Mr. Sun- 
derland was engaged to the beautiful Miss 
Bellayes after only a week’s acquaintance, 
and that they were going to be married di- 
rectly. Nor did the manner of the two render 
the story improbable. The bachelor seemed 
to have a new lease of life. His face was 
bright and smiling, and when Sophie ap- 
peared in the breakfast-room, he rose im- 
mediately to meet. her, and she blushingly 
offered him her hand. Nearly all his conver- 
sation was addressed to her, and he seemed 
unable to take his eyes from her, 

“The old fool!” exclaimed Mrs, Gardeer, 
when she reached her own room, “For an 
idiot, commend me to an old man in love. 
And I must say that Sophie carries it. off 
pretty well. But then, she is pleased with 
the money.” 

All that day Miss Bellayes saw nothing of 
Mr. Hamilton. He was not at breakfast or 
dinner, and be did not appear in the evening. 
She grew a little anxious looking for. him, 
and, in spite of her new happiness, went to 
bed that night with an uneasy heart. When 
she went to breakfast. the next morning, be 
was not at the table. What did he mean? 
Had she banished him. quite? Her spirits 
fell, and she could seareely join in the gay 
talk about her. When. they left the table, 
she got rid of the others as soon as possible. 
She wanted to be alone. 

Walking slowly up and down a side corri- 
dor that ended in a window, she presently 
heard a step coming down that made her 
heart beat. She had always noticed. that 
light quick step of his. He would pass the 
end of the corridor, and unless she were go- 
ing towards him, would perhaps not see her. 
How she wished that she could go fearlessly 
to meet him. The, step came nearer. She 
was standing by the window, and, if she 
were to gain a kingdom by it, could not even 
have turned round. Would he stop? 
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He did not stop. The step came near, 
faltered a little, showing that -he saw her, 
and hesitated, then passed by. Her heart 
sunk, and tears sprang to her eyes. Why 
could he not anderstand the necessities 6f 
her position, and how’ natural: it was that 
pride should have prevented her from tak- 
ing froma young man whom she—yes, loved ! 
—what'she would take from an old man whom 
she only liked, and whom, moreover, she 
looked on as already a relative in some sort, 

She leaned from the open window and 
looked out. He weuld leave the house by 
the central door, and she should see him 
cross the square. ‘There were carriages-pass- 
ing, and all the outside’city sounds prevented 
her from hearing a voice pronounce her name, 
But the second time she heard faintly, and 
turned to see Mr. Hamilton standing beside 
her. He had changed his mind, and come 
back. 

“IT have come to say good-by ‘fora little 
while,”-he said; “Iam going to Baltimore 
on business.” ! 

A deep and sudden blush had dyed her 
face at the first glimpse of him, and her eyes 
had brightened beautifully. But when he 
spoke al! that light faded. 

“How long are you to gone ?”. she 
asked, unsteadily. 

“I really cannot say with! certainty. I 
may be back in a fortnight.” 

She stood downcast and distressed, hot 
knowing what to say. He waited amoment, 
then repeated his good-by, and was age 
away. 

“Mrv “Hamilton!” she exclahned. 

He turned. 

“TI wish you to congratulate me on my 
good fortune in findihg a home and a friend,” 
she said, looking at bim with tears in -her 
eyes. “You were kind andsympathizing, 
that Iam sure you will be glad at any good 
fortune of mine.” 

“Tf it is a matter of congratulation that a 
young lady shoald marry a man old enough to 
be her father, for the sake of money, then I 
offer you my best wishes,” he said, with an 
air of pride that: was not without disdain. 
“My ideas of such things are different. I 
really thought you might prefer I should not 
speak of it.” 

She stared at him-one instant in perfect 
amazement, her color and expression fluctu- 
ated, then, as if she just escaped bursting 
into tears, she burst into laughter. 

“ Pray stop a momeut, Mr. Hamilton,” she 


begged, when he turned angrily away. “Tar- 
don-my laughing, but it was really too absurd. 
Did you mean that you to’ 
Mr. Sunderland ?” ud 

“Are "you not?” he a 
nearer. ™ 

Why, no! It is ridiculous!’ He was’ an 
old lover of mamma’s, and hé has adopted 
me as his daughter. So good ‘of him! My 
own father could scarcely be any kinder.”: 

Mr. Hamilton had a valise in his hand. 
At this explanation he dropped ‘it, and start- 
ed forward to take Miss ‘Bellayes’s- hand, his 
face full of a sudden brightness. But he 
stopped. ‘It makes no difference to me, after 
all,” he muttered, turning away: 

The slight fingers clung ever’ so little to 
his. “It makes a great difference to me,” 
Sophie said, in an eager trembling voice. 
* For now, if aman I cared for should ask 
me to marry him, I need not be too proud to. 
Before this I was too poor to buy the small- 
est wedding outfit. But now—” 

“Was that the reason why you refused 
me?” exelaimed Mr. Hamilton. 

“ Yes.” 

When_people are happiest they do not say 
most, and what they do say is not always 
sublime. The first word Mr. Hamilton said 
was,“ Sophie, I have a great mind not ‘to 
have you!” 

Wait till you’re ” said Sophie. 

“You have used me shamefal!y.” 

How easy it is for happy people to wake 
themselves agreeable! No sign of coldness, 
pride, or distrust remained in Miss Bellayes’s 
lovely face. They had all melted away in 
the sunshine that surrounded het. 

“Such'a parade over: that girl!” Mrs. 
Gardner said, but took care not to ‘say it in 
Sophie's hearing. The finest suite of rooms 
in Cliquot House were -refurnished for her, 
and the two richest men in’ the house, her 
adopted father and her lover, vied with each 
other in idolizing her. 

“Now I feel at home,” said Miss Bellayes. 
*And to think; dear/’—she was talking to 
Mrs. Clay—‘‘ to think that I owe itall to you. 
Don’t you see—you told me to wear that 
blessed diamond cross and see if it would 
strike his attention. He was going away the 
very next day, says he was tired of Cliquot 
House, and I might never have met him 
again. But for that, he would have gone, 
I should have got some sort of work to do, 
Mr. Hamilton and I would not have made 
up, and—what would have become of me!” 
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“THE SHINING MARK.” 


There never was a tulip yet 
To match a dying leaf, 

And nothing beautiful can be 
More beautiful than brief. 


I saw a weather-beaten oak 
That was the hamlet’s pride, 

For like a mighty Ajax there 
The lightning it defied, 


A rivulet rippled at its root, 
And, trembling o’er the brink, 

A meek and fragile violet stood 
As doubting where to drink. 


But when the frost, that only gave 
That tree a hoary look, 

Fell on the tender flower, it. died 
Beside the grieving brook. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUALER. 


_ Eseaw a man of stalwart frame, 
Who loved the tug of war— 
A man in whose colossal form 
_ Old statues lived once more. 


Beside him bloomed a timid wield, 
So gentle in her ways, 

As foliage from the Alpine air, 
She shrank from public gaze. 


The snow of time, that only gave 
His locks & whiter hue, 
Fell like a blight upon the maid, 
Who faded soon from view. 


“ Death loves.a shining mark!” And go. 


He sped the fatal dart; 
The rose is in the sky, but ah, 
The thorn is in my heart! 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 


BY GUSSIE M. WHITMAN, 


CHAPTER L 

ANDRIE BLAIR laid down her embroidery, 
and walked to the window. ' 

“Perhaps a look at the bustle and cheer- 
fulness without will rouse me from this 
drowsiness,” she thought, A smile came to 
her pale lips as she spied her lively friend, 
Annie Dutton, tripping down the street, 
looking brighter and cheerier than ever, in 
the radiance of the winter morning; but the 
dull weary look saddeved her face again, and 
she threw herself into the rocking-chair be- 
fore the fire as her friend opened the gate. 

Rushing in with a beaming face, Aunie’s 
salutation was: 

“O Andrie! anybody would suppose you 
were the one who had been to the party last 
evening! I’m sure you look completely ‘ done 
out,’ as our washerwoman hath it. Have 
you been losing your sleep, Jately? I’m not 
tired a bit, although I danced the whole 
evening. O, what aghost of a smile! Come 
out with me and take a walk in the frosty 
air. You never saw Eildon look as beautiful 
as it does this morning. ‘Phe scene is soul- 
inspiring. Will nothing rouse you, my stub- 
born friend? Well, then, I’ll.try and sympa- 
thize with you. Now really, aint it mean, 
the way that Alfred Forbes is acting ?” 

3 


Andrie gave a little nervous start at the 
name, and bent her head a trifle lower over 
her embroidery. Annie knelt by her friend’s 
chair, and put her arm about her waist. 

“Everybody knows how attentive he has 
been to you of late, and everybody is sur- 
prised to see how enchanted he is, or pre- 
tends to be, with that little senseless doll of 
a Sybil Earle! What a spiritless creature 
she is! I suppose it’s all owing to her living 
with that dreadful, grandmother of ‘hers. 


She does have splendid dresses, though!, 


They say the old lady gives her everything 
she wants—and that means everything she 
sees—and then scolds and even beats her if 
she does the least thing to vex her. I won- 
der how she ever got into our set! Why 
don’t you wake up, Andrie Blair, and show 
Miss Sybil that she is mistaken in supposing 
she can win your cavalier from your side? 
Why, with one look from those flashing orbs 
of yours, you could make her shrink and 
hide away from you. I declare, if Philip 
King was doing as Alfred Forbes is, 1. would 
storm what little spirit that girl has, quite 
away. Whatis she, what can she ever be, 
compared, with you? I see you don’t like 
what I’ve been saying, Andrie; you think 
Tm too vindictive. You will sit down and 
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think it over, and bury it all away some- 


heroine; or you will muse over it, only to 
grow thin and pale, and at last die of a brok- 
en heart. Now that’s not my way! When 
anything comes to pass that I don’t like, I 
assert my rights directly. I’m determined 
not to be trodden under foot if I am some- 
what diminutive in size. Do speak, Andrie 
Blair, or I shall go distracted!’ And the 
excited damsel sank into a chair, and leaned 
back quite exhausted. 

The color tinged Andrie’s cheeks as she 
slowly spoke: 

“Alfred Forbes may do as he chooses. I 
shall not be broken-hearted about it, I as- 
sure you. There never was anything settled 
between us, although we have been good 
friends for a long time, and if he prefers Miss 
Earle’s company to mine, I’m sure I shall be 
perfectly indifferent about it!” 

“ That’s just what I want you to say, dear. 
If you don’t care enough about him to. draw 
him back again, then show her, show them 
both, how far you are above them and their 
mean ways! I believe that old grandmother 
is at the bottom of the mischief. She’s such 
an old money-getter, that if she could get 
Alfred Forbes for a grandson-in-law she 
wouldn’t let the chance slip!” 

Now Mr. Alfred Forbes was quite a lion 
among the Eildon belles; many a matchmak- 
ing mamma was secretly angling for the 
young gentleman who was thought to be 
well-to-do in the world. He had been partic- 
ularly attentive to stately Andrie Blair; had 
visited the Blair mansion frequently; had 
often whispered sweet nothings in Andrie’s 
ear when they were alone; little complimen- 
tary speeches, that, coming from his lips, 
made the telltale blush rise swiftly to her 
pale face. No wonder, then, that the thought 
of his giving up all this pleasant intimacy 
for the sake of a nonentity like Sybil Earle, 
sheuld cause a little tumult within Andrie’s 
soul, as she stood in the deep twilight alone, 
gazing ont on the dark street that evening. 
Since he had proved himself to be so fickle, 
so changeable, should she not rejoice to be 
rid of him? Then would come the impetu- 
ous wave, overleaping the slight barriers 
just erected, “I will not give it up! I know 
I have had, if I have not now, some power 
over his heart; I will gain him back again!” 
Then a vision of Sybil and her scheming 
relative flashed across her; the old lady was 
wealthy; Sybil could array herself in costly 
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where, and come out of the furnace quite a 


attire, far richer than Andrie could afford. 

“It is her money he seeks! I detest such 
mercenary motives! I will blot out this page 
in my life’s history. Thank kind Providence, 
I’ve plenty to do, and busy everyday cares 
shall crowd these silly emotions out of my 
mind and heart. But the lesson is hard to 
learn !” 

She made a pretty picture, just then, stand- 
ing between the curtains, with the firelight 
flickering in the background. Alfred Forbes, 
on. his way to the boarding-house of Sybil 
Earle, did not relish the disturbance cansed 
in his mind by the sight of Andrie’s. form 
and pale calm face,as he glanced hurriedly 
at the window in passing. 

“Pooh! she’s nothing to me. I’m free to 
act as I please!” was the answer, half-aloud, 
to his mental accuser. He turned his head, 
and passed on. 

Andrie had seen him, and then and there 
his image was banished from the heart-tem- 
ple where she had enshrined him, and placed 
in the outer court of complete indifference, 
She turned around to the cheerful scene 
within. Very pleasant, very homelike, was 
the apartment, with its pictures, books, flow- 
ers, and cosy chairs before the inviting fire. 
Surely here was home, with its many com- 
forts—surely here were loved ones who pro- 
tected and cherished her. All the happiness 
was not extracted from her life. The cheery 
aspect of the parlor brought a warmth to 
her shivering soul, a softened look to the 
cold face. She took the lamp from the man-' 
tel, lighted and placed it on the centre-table ; 
then commenced rearranging the articles 
thereon, Cecil Blair came in with an open 
letter in her hand. Her clear eyes told her 
sister that she had heard something sur- 
prising. 

“O Andrie dear! such news!” and the petite 
maiden led her to the sofa which she had 
just wheeled up to the fire. “Sit down here 
and let me tell you. I’ve got a letter from 
Jennie Rodman, Harry Rawdon’s cousin, you 
remember; and she says there is quite an 
excitement in Dryburgh on account of Miss 
Hale’s marriage to a widower whose wife had 
only been dead three months! I’m sure we 
all considered Harry and Miss Hale as good 
as married, when he was here last summer. 
It seems he knew nothing about it till he 
heard she was married. A fancied lack of 
attention, or something, displeased her lady- 
ship; this well-to-do widower steps up and 
urges his suit; she accepts, is made Mrs. 
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Barnes immediately, and presto! poor Harry 
Rawdon finds himself the victim of a heart- 
less flirt! I’m sorry, aren’t you? He’s a 
sterling whole-souled man, and I know he’s 
worth a dozen of such as Mr. Barnes, if he 
‘isa poor mechanic!” 

Cecil’s gray eyes were very brilliant; ani- 
mation really lent beauty to her plain face. 

Andrie smiled at her little sister’s excita- 
bility. 

“If he knew what a warm advocate he 
had in Cecil Blair,” she said, “he need not 
remain inconsolable long.” And secretly 
she marvelled that their experiences—Mr. 
Rawdon’s and her own—so much resembled 
each other. 

She had become slightly acquainted with 
this young gentleman the previous summer; 
had admired his pleasant manners, his air of 
manly independence and his pleasing per- 
sonal appearance, and she really pitied the 
deserted lover whom Miss Hale had so cruelly 
jilted. 

Andrie was quite cheerful that evening. 
Her old flow of spirits seemed to have re- 
turned, and a new vivacity, an indescribable 
lightness of heart, made her cheek glowing 
and her laugh musical. She had determined 
to exert herself to the utmost to live above 
her troubles; to live them down; to make 
her life pleasant by giving pleasure to ‘all 
around her. Call her experiences trifling, if 
you will, but trifles leave their impress on 
the character, and whatever helps mould our 
characters, whatever leads us from trusting 
in the unreal and unstable, to lean on the 
real, and true, and abiding, is not a trifle. 


CHAPTER II. 


On rising ground, which sloped gradually 
to where the rough road skirted the river, 
stood a plain yet elegant dwelling-house, the 
abode of the Thorpe family, and the home, 
for the present, of old Mrs. Earle and her 
granddaughter Sybil. For the present, I say, 
for there is no knowing how soon the old 
lady, in one of her uncontrollable fits of an- 
ger, may give notice that she is going to 
leave, as she has done about a dozen times 
in her life. Not that her hostess is unkind, 
or her wants are not supplied as she could 


wish, for the Therpes, father, mother and 


boys, are as kind, considerate and respectful 
as heart could require; but you do not know 
Mrs. Earle in the different phases that she 
assumes to suit her convenience. She is 


naturally of a preud, overbearing, tyrannical 
disposition; and in consequence of having 
been thrown about in the world a great deal 
—if I may use the expression—her charac- 
ter has not been softened by the ups and 
downs of life. She is a very unprepossessing 
specimen of old age; not one of those dear 
old ladies we sometimes meet, with sach 
placid faees and quiet ways, reminding us of 
a peaceful river gliding calmly down to the 
great ocean; she seemed a boiling estuary, 
seething and foaming ceaselessly. 

Sybil was an orphan; small and slight, 
not blessed with an over-abundance of what 
some people call faculty;a young lady pos- 
sessing nothing remarkable either in face or 
disposition, a perfectly harmless simple crea- 
ture, never allowed to have an idea of her 
own, and, after a time, not caring to ha 
any; in fact, a simple nobody. ‘ 

Let us take a peep at thé old lady in her 
apartments, situated in the front of the 
pleasant dwelling. All her ancient goods and 
chattels, old-fashioned trunks, bandboxes, 
bedroom furniture, etc., are piled up around 
the room. On a wide lounge by the window, 
arrayed in a flaming red flannel gown, her 
head bound up with a white handkerchief, 
reclines the guardian, and the terror, also, 
of Sybil Earle. Her repulsive features bear 
the traces of recent passion, and she is in- 
dulging in a series of loud groans. 

Gentle Mrs. Thorpe, entering with kind 
words and smile, can scarcely quiet the irate 
dame. 

“Where is Sybil? Where is Sybil?” she 
screamed. “What does she mean by leaving 
me this way after all my kindness to her? I 
say, go find Sybil, and tell her to come here !” 

“ She is in the parlor practising some new 
music, Aunt Hepsy,” said the lady, pleasant- 
ly. “TI can tell her you wish her to come to 
you. Can I do anything for you?” 

“Yes, I’m cold, cold. And bring me that 
lavender bottle, and I think I'll take a spoon- 
ful of brandy; it’s in that little trank. Don’t 
mistake, and give me eye-water. O my 
head! I don’t think I shall last long! Go 
tell Sybil to come here! What is she prac- 
tising for? I want her to come and write to 
Matilda Earle; and tell her to come and see 
me in the summer!” 


One would certainly have believed, had 
they seen Mrs. Earle in a fit of passion, that 
she must be really ill; indeed she often made 
herself so by giving way to her terrible tem- 
per; but the suddenness with which her 
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mood changed to one of pleasant. affability 
was surprising, and almost incredible, 

Sybil flew up stairs with a petulant “O 
dear me!” As she hurried along the. hall, 
her grandmother rose with astonishing agil- 
ity, and opened the door. i 

“Come here, come. here!” she called, 
hgarsely, beckoning impatiently with her 
lean forefinger. 

“Tm coming; you needn’t hurry me so, 
I’m sure you look very comfortable here, aud 
I’ve only been down stairs half an hour.” 

Sybil threw herself into the low chair be- 
fore the fire, and taking a book from her 
pocket began to read. 


“Sybil, Sybil Earle! do you hear me? I : 


want you to write to your cousin Matilda. I 
want to tell her how Iam used here,” . 
“What do you, mean, grandma? Why, 


Mrs. Thorpe is as. kind ascan be. I’m sure . 


yeu have everything you want; you ought to, 
if you don’t. You’ve got money enough.” 
“Hold your tongue, girl!” shrieked the 
eld lady. And seizing a towel from the rack, 
she showered blow after blow upon the head 


and shoulders of the shrinking Sybil, spitting 
in, her face, and screaming, “Money, money! 
yes, all people want is my movey!” while the 
frightened girl flew around the room end 
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-man,. I’ve,inquired about him, and find he 
has good business tact, and is likely to be 
well off, You shall marry him before next 
year atthistime, You needn’t mind writing 
that letter now. I want you to help me 
down into the parlor. Therearesomé ladies 
coming up the walk, and I want to hear the 
news. Where’s my, black gown? I want my 
crape shawl, too, and my lace cap; I’m not 
going to stay up here all the time, I can tell 
them. Here, Sybil, take this purse, and buy 
whatever you want to wear at that party on 
Thursday.” And Sybil, with an amused 
smile, hastened to, obey. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ SUPPOSE, as you are one of the Eildon 
. ‘lions, you will grace Mrs. Maybury’s parlors 
with. your presence this evening, Alf,’ said 
Edgar Thorne, as he threw himself lazily on 
the counter in Browne’s grocery store, where 
Forbes acted the part of clerk. 
“Of course; Ed; one couldn’t have forti- 
tude enough to absent himself from Mrs, 


Maybury’s gatherings, and Eildon society can 
muster such an attractive corps of belles, 
you know, one must be quite a misanthrope 


oring to avoid her incensed grandmother. 
“Sit down and write, directly! and then 
get your sewing. A pretty hand you'll be 
when you come to get married; can’t even 
mend your own clothes! When I was a girl, 
I could do all kinds of sewing. I’ve worked 
all my life, and that’s how I’ve got my 
money. You needn’t. think [’'m going to 
gét your clothes made for you always, I 


tell you L wont, I wont!” 

“How can I ever do anything myself, 
when you never let me even try? And I 
think you needn’t trouble about my getting 
married. Such a thing is not likely to hap- 
pen very soon.” 

“It isn’t! What’s Alfred Forbes paying 
you attention for, I want to know?” cried 
the old lady, rising from her chair, where 
she had flung herself quite exhausted after 
the chase. “Why did he leave Andrie 
Blair, and what does he come here so often 
for, if it isn’t to see you?” 

Sybil simpered and colored, and gnawed 
the penholder in her hand confusedly. 

“O grandma! you. always set everything 
down for granted at once. Don’t talk such 
nonsense, for pity’s sake!” 

“You must get him! He’s a fine young 


indeed not to desire a sunning in the smiles 
of the fair ones, when the opportunity comes 
in his way.” 


“O, by the by, I heard something lately 


that sounded rather queer to me, considering 
the way you lectured me when I acted a 
similar part years ago! Where’s that be- 
witching Miss Andrie, who held such a high 
place in your affections when I was here in 


the autumn? It’s a new flame, now, they 
say, a little plain girl with a rich old grand- 


mother. No mercenary motives,eh?” And 
Thorne glanced quizzingly at his friend, 

“O, one must look ahead, you know, You'll 
congratulate me, one of these days, when — 
you see me in business on my Own account, 
placed on the high road to fortune by the aid 
of theold lady’s money-bags. She’s all right; 
think’s I’m number one, and Miss Sybil, why, 

she’s over head and ears in Jove with my 
worthless self. Don’t blame me for anything; 
Andrie Blair was not my affianced, or I 
wouldn’t have acted as my heartless friend 
Edgar Thorne did, I suppose Miss Andrie 
has common sense, and she’ll show it. Wo- 
men don’t care as much about these things 
as we suppose. They soon forget trifles like 
this, get all over it, and marry some day, and 
then what difference does it make whether 
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they have been jilted thrice, twice, or not ‘at 
all? Why, that little Miss Grey of yours is 
to be married to-morrow evening! I'll war- 
rant she couldn’t find your image in her 
heart anywhere if she searched a week, Jack 
Fletcher fills it so completely. Ha, hal” 

“Well, Alf, ’ve an invitation to this even- 
ing’s party, and I shall carefully scrutinize 
Miss Andrie Blair; I’m almost certain that 
there will be some little nervous starting, or 
deadly pallor, or something of that sort, when 
she is near you. Au revoir! my fussy land- 
lady will be coming to look for me if I’m not 
in precisely when the tea-bell rings.” 

Forbes’s composure was more disturbed 
than he wished to own, as he attended to ail 
necessary matters before closing the store 
and going home to tea. 

“Pshaw! what'a fool T am, to be thinking 
at all of— T'll propose to Sybil Earle this 
very evening, if an opportunity offers itself. 
She’ll do very well; one can’t expect every- 
thing in one person, and I must have money, 
I must have it!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Crcrt BLA was running up and down 
stairs in a flutter of excitement, for her own 
and Andrie’s toilets must be made for the 


evening’s gathering at Mrs, Maybury’s. Cecil 
was a darting sunbeam; her mission was to 


run hither and thither, brightening dim. 


nooks and corners in life’s vast structure. 
Like the serene soul-soothing moonlight, 
bathing all with its soft calm radiance, was 
Andrie’s gentle influence in her sphere. She 


sat before the glass in her plain white muslin, 
the neck and wrists adorned with a simple 
mingling of blue velvet and lace, holding in 
her white hands the azure ribbon that Cecil 
was to twine among the long curls she was 
arranging for her sister. Cecil glanced in the 
‘ mirror as she stood winding the dark tresses 
round her fingers, and a bit of a sigh escaped 
her as she noted the contrast between An- 
drie’s delicate beauty and the plainness of 
her own features. 

“ Cecil, dear, that will do very well. Why, 
you haven’t begun to dress! Come, be quick, 
or you will be so hurried you will scarcely be 
presentable. What are you going to wear?” 

“©, it makes no difference what I wear! 
My claret merino will doto-night. I'll never 
be noticed beside you. Suppose I wear my 
gray dress, and comb my hair down over my 
ears—so!” And she seized the comb, laugh- 
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ingly. “My face and attire would then™be 
in perfect harmony with each other.” » 

“ Nonsense! You must allow me to be 
your dressing-maid tiow. You will wear blue 
and white this evening. I’m not going to 
outshine you, by any means.” 

Andrie’s white robes swept aronnd the 
room as she went vigorously to work, arrang- 
ing puffs, braids and bows: in Cecil’s silky 
hair, and making her look charming in spite 
of herself. 

“I’m sorry the evening is so dark and dull 
outside,” said Andrie, glancing towards the 
window. “ Why,I do believe it’s raining!’ 
she exclaimed,noticing drops plashing against 
the window. “It will be' very disagreeable 
walking to Mrs. Maybury’s in the rain.” 

“Very. Who's that coming up stairs in 
such a hurry? Ard I heard the front door 
open just now, I’m certain.” 

A clumsy tapping at the door brought An- 
drie to open it. 

“ Here's Mrs. Burns has come in her car- 
riage for you and Miss Cecil, to take you to 


the party, seein’ as it’s rainin’, miss,” said 


Irish Matty. “ Yer ma told her as how yer'd 
be plagued to go, so she’s waitin’ ‘below for 


“ Tell mamma we'll be down in a minute.” 
And the girls seizing their outer wrappings 


were soon tripping down the staircase. 


As they were getting into the carriage, 


Mrs. Burns said to the sisters: 

“T’ve some other young people inside. a 
called for Mary Morton, and found a friend 
of her’s—Mr. Rawdon—there, so we will 
have quite a carriage full. Mr. Rawdon, al- 
low me to make you acquainted with Miss 
Blair, and her sister, Miss Ceeil, and to beg 
you to give Andrie ‘a seat by your side. Sit 
here, Cecil, between ‘Mary and me. Drive 


on, John.” And theenergetie lady 
to breathe. 


“ Miss Blair and I have met before, you 
must know, Mrs. Burns,” said Harry Raw- 
don, quietly, as he helped Andrie to her 
seat. 

Andie ‘she felt a sud- 
den thrill at the sound of that quiet voice, 
and a sort of restful feeling came over her 
sitting there by the side of Mn Rawdon. 
She sat very still, listening to Mrs. Burne’s 
ceaseless flow of conversation as she and 
Mary gave an airing to almost every subject 
under the sun. When her friend. rallied her 
on account of her silence, she ‘simply said 
she did not feel in the mood for talking just 
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then, but hoped the scenes of the evening 
would rouse her spirits and conversation. 
Seated at length, in a quiet corner in Mrs. 
Maybury’s parlor chatting with some young 
married friends, she had a good view of the 
gay-looking beaux and belles of the village, 
who, full of life and spirits, were promenad- 
ing the rooms, getting up dances and various 
games, in which the married ladies and gen- 


tlemen took part with quite as much interest - 


as their juniors. 

“I don’t care for dancing just now, Mary,” 
she said, as that.gay girl came up and took 
her hand to lead her away; “I want to look 
ou a little first. Here’s Mr. Rawdon doing 
nothing, take him for a partner for some- 
body,” archly glancing up at the young man 
who was standing by the centre-table idly 
turning the pages of an album. He smiled, 
and expressed himself ready to contribute 
to anybody’s enjoyment, and Mary led him 
off in triumph. 

Annie Dutton’s countless ribbons were 
fluttering here and there, and must have had 
veritable magnetism in them, or it must have 
dwelt in her merry smiling eyes, for wher- 
ever she led, there Philip King seemed com- 
pelled to follow, all admiration and devotion. 

Ah! here come Mr. Forbes and Miss 
Earle to take their places in the dance. 
Sybil’s blue silk train glides by, and Andrie 
marks her blush and simper as her gallant 
lover bends his head to whisper some com- 
pliment. As he passes Andrie’s seat their 
eyes meet; she looks at him steadily, bows 
pleasantly, and when he has passed, she looks 
up to see Edgar Thorne’s cold hateful eyes 
upon her in a searching stare. “Insufferable 
fellow! how came he here?” she said, men- 
tally, and a slight frown ruffled her white 
brow as he came forward with a smirk and a 
bland, “ Miss Blair, I believe; Iam happy to 
meet you.” 

Andrie nodded distantly and rising on the 
instart, proceeded to join the dancers. Harry 
Rawdon, at liberty just then, came forward 
to lead her to her place. 

_ “ How well they look together!” said volu- 
ble Mrs. Burns to a friend, as the pair passed. 
“Mr, Rawdon is the finest-looking young 


' man I have seen for a long time. He’s far 


superior to Alfred Forbes, in. manners and 
character, too. He and Andrie Blair would 
make an excellent match.” 

Andrie could scarcely repress little quiet 
flashes of triumph that would leap from her 
eyes when they happened to encounter those 


of her quondam lover. It was very pleasant 
to have Harry Rawdon so near, and so def- 
erentially attentive. A deep color glowed on 
her round cheek as Annie Dutton archly 
whispered : 

“You are superb, to-night, ma chere amie, 
and some one else thinks so, too, I fancy !” 

They stood by the table together, examin- 
ing some drawings, when Rawdon said in a 
low tone: 

“ Just glance in the direction of the sofa 
in the corner, Miss Andrie; isn’t it a pretty 
tableau ?” 

Andrie glanced in surprise in the direction 
he indicated. It was indeed quite a little 
scene, and the sister’s eyes began to be 
opened to something hitherto unthought of. 

Little Cecil and young Mr. Leigh were sit- 
ting there tete-a-tete. The young man’s. ad- 
miring gaze was upon his smiling companion 
as she chatted merrily, with a rosy animated 
countenance. Andrie noticed a pink hot- 
house rosebud in Mr. Leigh’s hand; she had 
placed it in Cecil’s brown braids when she 
arrayed her for the party. With a laughing 
astonishment in her blue eyes she turned to 
her companion again. 

“ Why, I’m sure I never thought of such a 
thing!’ Cecil is so quiet and uncommunica- 
tive. Isn’t it queer?” 

“O, such things will take place sometimes. 
I should think you would be well pleased. 
They are perfectly suited, in my opinion.” 

“It’s so new and strange. I never suspect- . 
ed Cecil of any such transactions. What 
queer things transpire sometimes!” 

Later in the evening Andrie passed out 
alone into the ball where the cool air, com- 
ing through the open door, refreshed her a 
little after the heat of the crowded parlors. 
Though it was midwinter the night was mild, 
and the soft rain still dropped quietly. She 
met Alfred aud Sybil coming from the dim 
lightinto the bustle and brightness again. 
Sybil’s inexpressive face was downcast and 
blushing, and Andrie caught the wooer’s 
last words: 

“I have never loved any but yourself, 
Sybil.” 

Andrie’s light drapery floated by; a care- 
less smile parted her lips as she met them, 
and passed on to the door, while her heart 
despised anew the man who could utter such 
a falsehood, for in the old days gone by, had 
she not read the tale from his glance, from 
his tone, if not from his very words? Had 
not all been radiant and serene till Sybil 
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Earle come back from Madam Wentworth’'s 
boardiug-school ? 

“J will not hate her,” she soliloquized, half 
aloud; “ her little foolish heart is bound up 
in him, and I dare say she will be a very af- 
fectionate sort of a wife; she seems too sim- 
ple-hearted ever to ‘doubt his affection. I 
wonder if they will be happy.” j 

She turned, saw Harry Rawdon coming 
to look for her, and hastened back to the 
brilliant rooms again. 

Andrie’s little hand trembled as she laid it 

on Mr. Rawdon’s arm and tripped down the 
long steps, into the wet street, and on to- 
wards her home after the joyous evening was 
over. When Harty took that same little 
hand in his, and. besought that it, with its 
possessor’s true heart, might be his own for 
life and death, and Andrie’s sweet eyes, beam- 
ing with joy-drops, were lifted to his as she 
spoke the words that sealed their betrothal, 
two lives once stormy, and cloudy, and trou- 
bled, were so no longer, but tranquil, and 
radiant, and joyful. 
. Andrie ran up to herroom in a tremor of 
happiness. She had almost forgotten Cecil’s 
existence, and was removing her wrappings, 
when the shutting of the front door startled 
her. She went to meet her sister, who was 
looking conscious and very pretty indeed, in 
her coquettish little white hood with its tiny 
blue tassels. ‘ 

“ Why, where have you been, darling, and 


- under whose escort did you arrive safely at 


the desired haven?” said her sister, laugh- 
ingly. 

“O, I’ve been walking along behind you 
all the way,” said Cecil, dropping her eyes 
and reddening to her temples, “and Mr. 
Leigh walked home with me,” very uncon- 
cernedly, yet with a little tremulousness in 
the tones of her voice. 

“O!” exclaimed Andrie, expressively, 
“ you’re a sly little puss, Miss Cecil Blair, but 
my eyes were opened to-night. Why, you've 
lost that lovely rosebud from your hair! You 
didn’t give it away to any one as a souvenir 
of the evening, did you?” And she gaveher 
sister a mischievous glance. 

“You needn’t question my doings so 
sharply,” said Cecil, saucily, turning to the 
wirror and commencing to remove. the rib- 
bons from her hair, “What if I ask the 
cause of Mr. Harry Rawdon’s devotedness to 
a certain young lady this evening, and alse 
of the excited appearance of the aforesaid 
young lady, her forgetfulness of her sister, 
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and other signs of—O, nervousness, I sup- 
pose! My eyes can be opened, too, can’t 
they, Andrie? 


CHAPTER V. 


Wuar a delightful bustle is created in a 
family when wedding preparations are in 
progress. Good Mrs. Thorpe having no 
daughters whose going from the parental 
roof could oecasion such pleasurable excite- 
ment, was resolved to do her atmost to cheer 
the way of Sybil Earle to the hymeneal altar. 
Grandmother Earle had laid aside for a time, 
as she was capable of doing, unde? certain 
cireumstances, her fits of passion and sulki- 
ness, and to the agreeable surprise of every 
one, was extremely pliable and even cheerful 
during the few weeks preceding the wedding. 

Whatever was deemed beyond the skill of 
the village dressmaker was ordered from the 
city or the neighboring town, and the old 
lady kept every one around her busied in dé- 
ing something for her grandchild, whom she 
either petted and humored, or scolded and 
tormented. 

“ How old were you, Aunt Hepsey, when 
you were married?” asked Mrs. Thorpe’s 
sister-in-law, who was in the little sitting- 
room assisting in the trimming of Sybil’s 
black alpaca. 

“I was nineteen years old, Catherine, and 
I should have been married when I was 
eighteen, only the vessel Mr. Earle went 
away in was taken, and he was made prison- 
er. You know it was the time of the Mexi- 
can war. I was all ready to be married, and 
was expecting my betrothed home every day, 
when we heard he was a prisoner. 1 didn’t 
know what to do with myself, the time 
hung so heavy on my hands, so I made 
some shirts for old Mr. Earle’s store, and 
when I was married; he gave me a beau- 
tiful white beaver hat trimmed with pink 
ribbon and white lace, and my father gave 
me another at the same time, so I had two 
beaver hats, and they weren’t little mites of 
things like girls wear now, either!’ 

Swiftly, swiftly the days sped away, the 
days all golden and delicious to Sybil Earle, 
for were they not bringing on her bridal 
morn? She passed her time sitting and 
dreaming by the hour of a brilliant future, a 
splendid chateau en Espagne she had been 
building so long, or handling and admiring 
the various beautiful articles of her trousseau. 
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In the fair sky of her prospects she saw not 
even acloud of the magnitude of a man’s 
hand. Poor. Sybil! would that she could 
have been endowed for but a brief season 
with the gift of second sight, that she might 
have escaped in time the storms of the future 
hours, destined to be 80 different from the 
joyous days of her anticipations!, Her foolish 
little heart fluttered with joy, at the reception 
of an elegant brooch and) earrings on the 
evening preceding her bridal-day, a gift.from 
the bridegroom elect, and Mrs. Harle’s eyes 
shone as she saw them, and said, exultingly: 

“Well, | heard he bad a.good salary, and 
‘was smart in business, but I didu’t think of 
his,.being able to afford such a_ present. 
Real gold too! You’re a, lucky girl, Sybil!” 
And Sybil thought she must be. 

As the bride to-be was tripping through 
the hall late that evening, in quest of Mrs. 
Thorpe, to ask about some of the morning’s 
arrangements, she caught the last words of a 

‘conversation between the wortly host and 
hostess. 

“They do say he.is not.over-scrupulous in 
his. dealings, and I never did like the look of 
his eye; but it’s no use saying anything now.” 

The talkers started as Sybil came into the 
room, with curious wonderment on her face, 
and commenced talking, pleasantly to her, 
though she observed they seemed ill at. ease. 

“TI wonder of whom they were speaking,” 
she said to herself, afterward. “They could 
never have meant—O no! the idea is absurd! 
I wont harbor it for a moment.” Apd 
thoughts of the glowing to-morrow chased 
the shadow of doubt away. . ‘ar 

The village church was crowded with spec- 
tators.on that bright December morning, and 
there were many to admire the timid-looking 
little bride, as she stood 


“ Bedecked in het snowy array,” 


her misty veil floating softly down over the 
satin and filmy lace, the orange wreath on 
ber smooth dark hair, the cluster of white 
blossoms in her hand. Some remarked the 
pale face and restless eyes of the bridegroom, 
and wondered why he: appeared so gloomy, 
so forbidding,, om such a happy occasion. 
Andrie and Cecil were among those who wit- 
nessed the ceremony; for what cared Andrié 
how? Had not the past year been full of 
brightness and gladness? Had not Harry 
Rawiion, who had parted from her only yes- 
terday morning; told her of the pretty little 
cottage which he hoped to own very, very 
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son, and whispered of a wedding at the be- 


ginning of the glad New Year? 

Smiling up into her father’s face, as she 
met him at the gate,she was surprised at the 
pitying expression in his eyes, and his un- 
usually grave and perplexed face. He only 
said, “ Poor child!” with a sigh, and Andrie, 
with a sudden indefinable terror smiting her 
heart, walked into the house, faint and pallid, 
followed by the wondering Cecil. 

“ Has anything happened,mamma?” The 
girl’s hand grasped the top of her mother’s 
ehair, and her voiee sounded hollow and 
strange. 

*O my child, my child! they say Harry 
Rawdon never reached Dryburgh! His car- 
riage was found broken to pieces near that 
sudden turn in the river, you remember—” 
but Andrie waited to hear no more. Clasp- 
ing her two cold hands over her smitten 
heart, slowly, with fixed stony eyes, as one 
walking in a dream, she dragged herself up 
to..her chamber, and sat down, white and 
rigid. 

I must come in, Andrie darling! 0, isn’t 
this dreadful, terrible! What could have be- 
come of him! Had he fallen into the river, 
surely they would have found—” here Cecil 
was fairly terrified at the tearless solemn 
eyes turned so wildly upon her; she clasped 
the rigid form, and showered tears of sisterly 
love upon it, beseeching Andrie to weep, to 
speak, to break this awful silence. 

“O sister! I must tell you the worst—you 
will not, cannot believe it! Mr. Browne has 
missed a large sum of money from his safe, 
and Harry Rawdon’s handkerchief was found 
by the door; so they say retribution bas 
overtaken him for his crime. You know it 
is impossible, Andrie; Andrie!” For the 
erect form suddenly dropped from the chair, 
and fell to the floor in a long awful swoon. 

When Andrie recovered, she was, to the 
surprise of all, calm and quiet, even cheerful 
betimes. Whatever may have been her lov- 
er’s fate, she, in the depths of her true heart, 
doubted not his innocence of the alleged 
crime. 

But O, the swinging to of the golden gates 
which had opened so widely to admit her in- 
toa realm of beauty and brightness! How 
the silvery glitter of those glorious winter 
mornings—the trees by the gate all agleam 
with their icicle jewels, or beautified by a 
downy garb of snow—made the dreariness 
within her soul more plainly felt by the great- 
ness of the contrast! Yet, like glimpses 0% 
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the sun on a cloudy day; would the hope of 
coming joy betimes ‘struggle through the 
gloom. So, hoping, — prayed; and praying, 
she waited. 


CHAPTER VI... 


Mrs. ALFRED ForRBES was in her new 
home, a tasteful little dwelling, opposite Mrs. 
Thorpe’s, on the other side of the river. 
Old Mrs. Earle, to Sybil’s delight, deferred 
taking up her abode with them until after 
the receiving and returning of the bridal vis- 
its. So Sybil was settled in her new domain, 

 superintending, to the best of her ability, the 
mald-of-all-work of the establishment. 

A few weeks brought the old lady, with 
her antiquated baggage, to her granddaugh- 
ter’s door. Good Mrs. Thorpe shook her 
head dubiously as she left her’ roof, for, 
knowing well the 61d lady’s love of authority 
and interference, she trembled for the peace 
and quietude of the home across the river on 
that account, if no other shadow darkenéd 
it. Time sped on; six swift months glided 
away, and even that short space could bring 
care, and grief, and trials, and heartaches. 
Let us glance at the’ Forbes’s affairs for'a 
while. 

Sybil, with a face anything but pleasant, 
sat by the table stitcliing & wristband, and 
jerking the needle as thougti the employment 
was anything but agréeable. As Mrs. Earle 
came into the room, she said, sharply: 

“There, grandma, you see what your in- 
terference has done! Sarah is going to leave 
to-night; she says she wont live where there 
are two mistresses, and I’m sure 7 wouldn’t 
stay where any one was around poking into 
everything in the kitchen, instead of staying 
quietly in one’s room! © A pretty fix I’m In!” 
she exclaimed, angfily, flinging down ‘her 
work on the table; “all the froning and bak- 
ing to do myself! It was just the same with 
Ann and Bridget; I couldn’t ‘keep them’ be- 
cause you scolded and beat them, and kept 
them at work every minute of their lives. I 
say, if I’m the mistress of this house, I don’t 
want my servants interfered with !” 

“ What do you say?” screamed her grand- 
mother, coming up to Sybil and shaking her 
roughly by the shoulder. “Who says I'inter- 
fere with your servants! I don’t beat atid 
scold them! I’m as good'to them as’you are. 
I’m sure they need scolding sometimes, the 
lazy hussies! and you needn’t think I’tn go- 

ing to stay shut up in my room all'the time. 


“Light and Bhade. 


You shah’t ‘trample me under foot! I’ shall 
go'into the Kitchen and pantry as as I 
please. ‘Who pays your girls’ wages, P'd like 
to know? ‘Who supports you and your lazy 

husband? 'I'see! I'see! he thought to get 
my monéy when he married you, but ‘he 
shan’t get a cent, not a cent!” 

“© grandma, do’hush!” cried Sybil. “I’m 
sure 'you’re kind to me, but I wish you would 
not abuse me so sometimes! You néedti’t 
talk so'against Alfred; you used to'say once 
you loved him as well as you did me.” 

“TI never could’ bear the sight of him!” 


 shrieked the grandmother; “ and you had 


better get your things on and go and look for 


‘another’ girl. ‘Try and get a sinall colored 


one; they’re easier to manage. Go up and 
see if Mary Jones will let me have one of 
hers, or oné of the boys either. Boys ¢an do 
more work than girls, in my opinion. YT 
ways had colored boys to work for me, and 
made them stand round, too.” And her 
cane was uplifted, as though ‘to Castigate & an 
imaginary négro juvenile. 

“Yes,” said Sybil to herself, as she went 
out, “she would like to have some one wlhiom 
she could scold, and whip, and torment at 
her pleasure. I declare, I’ve no peace of my 
life! “I wonder what 1 ever married for? I 
almost wish grandmother would die. I know 
it’s wicked, but I don’t see what I have to be 
treated so shameéftily for; just like a little 
child! There’s Annie King as happy as the 
day ts long. Such a pleasant home anda 
kind husband, and no one to pester he to 


death?” 


After Mrs, Forbes had gone out, her hus- 
band came in and entered the sitting-room, 
where Mrs. Earle sat, rocking slowly in her 
chair. 

_“ How’s your head this afternoon, Mrs. 
Earle” said he, with an attempt at a smile, 
and drawing a chair up beside her. “I sup- 
pose you ‘are glad that warm weather has 
come; there wort be as much chance of your 
getting cold.” 

“©, thy head is well eriongh to-day,” an- 
swered she, quite pleased at his kind mantier. 

Where is’Sybil? she hasn’t left you alorie 
this afterrioon, has she? She shouldn’t do 
that way.” 

“T sent her to look for a'servant girl; 
Pal is goltig to leave.” 

“Ah, Tam althost’ glad of it; she has beén 
very disrespectfil ‘to’ you, Tthink. She's an 
impudent piece. She should obey your di- 
rections as much, if not more than Sybil’s. 
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You surely have better judgment, and are 
more experienced. By the way, Mrs. Earle, 
do you think you could lend me a hundred 


dollars? I'm rather pushed for money, just — 


now; I suppose every one is in that predica- 
ment once in a while; and since I’ve had 
that store I’ve met with a good many re- 
verses. I will return it ina month or two.” 

“I don’t see why you need be pushed for 
money now, unless you were in debt, or some- 
thing of that sort. Your expenses at home 
can’t be much; I pay my board every week, 
and give Sybil all her, clothes. But I sup- 
pose you must have it;” and she arose to 
unlock her desk. “It must be paid back in 
three months though.” And the old lady’s 
miserly eyes gleamed sharply up over her 
spectacles. 

“ Yes, yes, certainly, Mrs. Earle; really, I’m 
much obliged for the loan.” And passing 
out, he muttered, “ How I will ever get it 
again, is more than I can. tell; it’s rather 
more than I bargained for, this letter from 
Lawyer Flynn. I don’t know how I shall 
get.these old scrapes cleaned off But she’s 
got money, and I must have it.” 

Next morning found Sophy. Jones pursu- 
ing the ceaseless round of duties in the 
Forbes’s household. Ceaseless, because: Mrs. 
Earle could not bear to see any one rest an 
instant, when they were paid for working, 
and grudgingly did she see the: wages paid to 
those in her service. She could be generous, 
nevertheless, and often was; she could be 
agreeable and chatty, too, when she chose. 
When no cloud was in the domestic horizon, 
she was to visitors a very pleasant old lady, 
but quite the reverse to any who happened 
in just after a household hurricane; and such 
occasions were becoming far too frequent. 

“Sophy, don’t you let that bread burn. 
Sophy, come here, quick, and make me a fire. 
My feet are cold, if it is summer. Go quick, 
Sophy, and see where Mrs. Forbes is, and tell 
her I want her to come here, Sophy, come 
here and help me make my bed. Come 
quick, you lazy girl!” giving her a taste of 
the cane on her shrinking shoulders. “ Have 
you been stealing in the pantry? You'd 
better be civil and mind how you act, you 
jade!” Such were the cries, with frequent 
variations, day in and day out. 

One day, in the following summer, when 
Sybil’s little May was six months old, Miss 
Isabel Earle came from a distant city to 
Eildon, to visit the sister she had not seen 
fer years. She would not make Mr. Forbes’s 
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house her home; she had suffered too much 
in early life from ber grandmother’s hands, 
to be willing to be near ber all the time, al- 
though that same grandmother had dove 
more for her than any one else in the world, 
as far as her worldly circumstances were con- 
cerned. She-had relatives in the neighbor- 
ing town with whom the time would pass 
pleasantly, and she intended to visit and help 
Sybil whenever she could. She was of a dif- 
ferent type from her younger sister; tall, in- 
dependent-looking, and self-reliant, with ex- 
ce'lent ideas and good judgment. She came: 
to Sybil’s home on rather a stormy occasion. 
Mr. Forbes was away from home, being en- 
gaged in some absorbing speculation; his 
store had been closed long ago for want of 
money, in spite of repeated sums borrowed, 
by means of fair promises from Mrs. Earle. 
Sophy, to escape the unendurable scoldings 
and whippings, had left unknown to any one, 
the evening before, 

Isabel heard loud angry voices, as after 
vainly knocking at the outer door she ven- 
tured into the kitchen, . Sybil, quite unlike 
the Sybil of Mrs, Maybury’s party, was stand- 
ing by the stove, in a torn morning-dress 
and soiled apron, her hair, anything but 
smooth, hanging down on her shoulders, and 
her grandmother, though leaning for support 
on her cane, was glaring fiercely at her, and 
accompanying her sharp words with a threat- 
ening shake of her finger. The entrance of 
Isabel upon the scene quite changed the or- 
der of things for a while. The old lady’s ca- 
resses and tears were plentiful; she must 
have the young lady all to herself in the par- 
lor, for along talk. She took baby May from 
her crib, and introduced her tu her newly- 
arrived auntie. Though old and feeble, she 
persistently attended to the child, aiming to 
bring it up according to her old-fashioned no- 
tions, to Sybil’s extreme annoyance. Seeing 
her grandmother in such good-hunor, Sybil 
ventured to put in her request for a small 
sum of money, needed in the household ar 
rangemeunts. 

“Just about twenty-five cents will do, 
grandma,” she whispered. 

“You're all the time wanting money. 
Why didn’t Alfred leave money home to last 
while he was gone? You think I’ made of 
money !” ' 

“ You haven’t paid anything for your board 
lately. There’s money in your purse; I saw 
it this morning. You might give me just 
that little sum.” » 
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“T tell you I haven't gota cent! not acent! 


Thaven’t! I haven’t!” shescreamed. “ You're 


so fierce for my money! as fierce as a blood- 
hound. I need twenty-five cents, don’t you 
think I need tweuty-five ceuts?” sbrieked 
she, turning to the astonished Isabel, and 
striking her lap with her clenched fists. “ But 
go get it! go get it!” 

“Grandma, don’t talk so,” spoke. Isabel, 
mildly, with a sad face. But Sybil was laugh- 
ing behind Mrs. Earle’s chair. 

“Isabel, you must go and help Sybil! 
There ought to be some clothes washed for 
the baby, and the kitchen floor needs sczub- 
bing. You came in good time. There’s nd 
wood; I don’t know what we will do for 
wood.” 

“ Why, doesn t Mr. Forbes provide for his 
family, grandma? Surely he doesn’t leave 
everything to you?” 

“TI don’t know what they would do if it 
wasn’t for me. He goes off, the dear knows 
where, and little he cares for his family, or 
how they get along when he’s away. = 
knows I wont let them starve.” 

“O Sybil! how can you and 
and act as you do?” said Isabel, as they sat 
alone that evening after the old lady had re- 
tired. “You're not at all respectful to her, 
and you know, with all her roughness and 
unkindness, she has done everything for us.” 

“I can’t help it! Nobody else has to en- 
dure what comes upon my shoulders. Don’t 
you ever marry, sister, or if you do, look well 
before you leap.” 

“Where are all the girls I used to know 
when we were young, and played and studied 
together? What happy days, when mamma 
was with us, and papa was kind to us!” 

Sybil’s face softened at the mention of her 
mother. She answered quietly: 

“ Some of them have changed a great deal, 
and others seem just thesame. You remem- 
ber Andrie Biair and her sister Cecil, don’t 
you? Andrie was engaged toa Mr. Rawdon, 
a nice young man, they ‘say, but’ he disap- 
peared very mysteriously a year and 4 half 
ago. She bears it very well, I believe. Cecil 
is to be married soon. Annie Dutton is An- 
hie King now; I do'wish you could see her 
house! Everything is perfect sunshine in her 
home. I declare, I almost envy her when I 
goin!” 

“Are you doing all you can to make your 
home sunshiny, Sybil ?” 

« O, it’s got to be always the same while 
grandma ishere. You can’t change her now, 


do what you will. hope I never shall live 
to be as old and ugly as she is!” 
‘OHAPTER VIL 
‘Tue head of the family had come home 
again; the usual abuse and recriminations 
had been gone. through with on all sides, 
Baby May’s smiles and pretty ways seemed 


to be the dhly sunshine in the dark stormy - 


weather, and despite the existence of certain 
circumstances, papa, mamnia and baby form- 
ed a pleasant group in the sitting-room after 
tea. Alfred was’ giving a description of the 
scenes in his journey, in a cheerful tone, 
though his manner was nervous and restless 
under bis wife’s troubled gaze. 

“T hear you talking about me!” screamed 
Mrs, Earle, coming into the room. “ You 
needn’t suppose I’m going to stay in there 
and be talked about. Alfred Forbes, why 
don’t you see that I am cared for? No, no! 
you don’t care! You get my money, but it’s 
no matter whether an old infirm woman like 
me is neglected or not. I want good victuals 
to eat, and some one to attend to my wants. 
You and Sybil want me to ee 
die yet!” 

“Hold your tongue, old woman, I say!” 
retorted Forbes. “I should not think any- 
body who pretended to be a Christian, as you 
do, would be heard scolding in that way, not 
to mention spitting in a man’s face and 
swearing, as I’ve known you todo. You're 
a hateful old hypocrite, anyway!” And seiz- 
ing his hat, he rushed out of the house, ex- 
claiming to himself, “I made a great mistake 
when I married that girl! Why don’t the 
old hag get out of the way? If I am out of 
het good graces, though, it’ll be hard for me 
when she does go! She’ll put every cent be- 
yond my reach. I must keep a fair side to 
her, if I have to read the Bible and pray with 
her every day to keep her quiet. A fellowis 
almost tempted to give her a little dose of 
something! I ¢an’t stand this long.” 

Andrie’s sweet pale face was gazing out or 
the window, as on a former evening in the 
olden time. How the yearning, wistful sweet- 
ness of her expression startled and smote the 
passer as he hurried by! He nearly stam- 
bled against the bent form of an old man 
who was coming down the sidewalk. 

* Queer looking old chap, that,’ he mat- 
tered; gazing after the vanishing figure. 
“Wonder who he is! Sybil’s old father, 


perhaps, come back from the ends of ‘the 
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‘world, where he’s been ratiging for years, to 
plague the old woman again.” 

It was indeed Sybil’s father who knocked 
at the door that evening. Sybil turned 
deathly white when she’ saw him, and Mrs. 

_Eaple glared furiously, while Bhe trembled 
violently. 
_ “What brings you here, James. Earle?” 
she cried, hoarsely. “I disowned you long 
ago for your evil deeds! You, who left your 
wife and children for your: old mother to 
support, while you squandered the money 
not your own; how dare you show your face 
where I am, you drunken vagabond !” 
» “It’s only the need of what I know you 
can give me that brings me here,” answered 
the unwelcome visitor, with a disagreeable 
leer, as he took achair unasked. “Just give 
me some more money, old lady, and I’ll go 
where you shall never hear from me again.” 

“T’ve only got two hundred dollars; take 
that and get out of my sight as egon as you 
can!” she shouted, advancing towards him 

-with clenched fists. 

* Halloo, Sybil, haven’t you a kiss for your 
father, girl?” But Sybil was hastening from 
the room, and moaning, “I can’t speak to 
you, indeed. I cannot!” 

Clutching the money in his hard hand, 
James Earle went from the house, but where, 
they never knew. 

Perhaps the anxiety and trouble he had 
caused her in the past, bad made old Mrs. 
Earle the unhappy, passionate being she was; 
for he had been a wild, reckiess,, dissipated 
young man, whom age had made worse in- 
stead of better. 

Three years elapsed, bringing their changes 
everywhere. Two more little faces were'seen 
in Sybil’s home, and eane: and. trouble had 
not ceased therein; rather had they spread 
their black wings further over the dwelling. 
Sybil’s face was more fretful, and her appear- 
ance more slovenly; the old lady grew more 
feeble and helpless every year. She retained 
all her faculties, as well as. ber quatrelsome 
disposition, and was still an inmate of her 
granddaughter’s honte. Alfred Forbes still 
roved from one thing to another, speculating 
and failing; often remaining away from 
home for weeks, to the distress of Sybil, who 
beeame dependent on her relative for the 
necessaries of life. Of late the old lady had 
ascertained that Alfred had contracted a 
number of heavy debts before his marriage 
and after, and the vituperative language she 
showered upon him served to enkindle the 
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bitterest hatred in hismind toward her. At 
fairs weut on from bad to worse. 

| “Sybil,” said her husband,one evening, as 
he sat salkily by the fire, “ didn’t your grand- 


imother draw some money lately, a large 


amount, I mean? Come, speak out; you 
know,.if anybody does.” 

“TI believe she did,” answered his wife, 
slowly, gazing abstractedly into the fire. 
“ Why do you wish to know ?” 

“She must lend me some to-night,” he re- 
plied, desperately; “go and tell her so. I 
can’t endure her abuse; I should be tempted 
to blow out her brains if I got roused. Tell 


-her nothing short of five hundred dollars will 


do.” 

“T cannot ask her, Alfred,” said Sybil, still 
looking into the grate. “You have asked so 
often for money, and you never repay her, 
that now she has no confidence in you. 
Sometimes it seems as if I had. no faith in 
you either!’ She spoke drearily, her head 
resting on her hand asshe leaned forward. 
“O Alfred!? And she rose and came to his 
side with a pleading look. Why is it that 
you aréso unhappy? What dreadful influ- 


. ence is this which ‘seems to hold you so fa- 


tally?’ You seem cold and cruel,and I think 
you did really love me in the-oldtime days! I 
must tell you that I cannot bear that ‘you 
should be so intimate with Edgar Thorne; he 
isa bad man. I feel that I mever was fit to 
counsel, to help you. I was childish and 
thoughtless, but can we not together redeem 
the past ?” And the great tears sprang to 
her éyes. | } 

A momentary good impulse darted into 
Alfred Forbes’s soul, and relaxed the hard- 
ened face into somewhat of tenderness; then 
he spoke harshly, yet with a strange tremor 
in his voice, as the old expression settled 
there again. 

“ Pshaw, Sybil! don’t waste your tears on 
me. Go, like agood girl, and coax your good 
grandmother to do something for your grace- 
less husband! She'll listen to you, I’m 
certain.” 

“Stop, Alfred, there’s something else I must 
say; it came to my ears the other day that 
you had been seen the worse for liquor. O, 
if I thought—but I should lay all the blame 
on that wicked Edgar Thorne. I will vot be- 
lieve it of you, my husband!” . 

“Hush!” heexclaimed, with sudden fierce- 
ness, pushing her fudely from him; “you 
know nothing of Thorne except from hearsay, 
and it’s none of your business if 1 do take a 
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glass or two! Do as I tell you, and ask your 
grandmother to lend me five hundred dollars, 
or Vi—’ He raised his hand menacingly. 

Poor Sybil! ‘With all their war of angry 
words and looks, her husband had never of- 
fered to strike her a blow till then, and she 
started with a quick cry, as though already 
smitten, and hurried to the door of Mrs, 
Earle’s room. 

The old lady was resting on her couch, 
and had fallen intoa slight slamber, She 


started up as Sybil entered, and looked wildly: 


around, 

“Grandma,” the poor ehild began, in a fal- 
tering voice, “ can you lend Afred some mon- 
ey? He seems in trouble—O, do please help 
him! help both of us! It seems as if some- 
thing dreadful is coming upon us!” 

Mrs. Earle sprang up like an enraged tigress. 
Glaring into Sybil’s frightened face, she spoke 
hoarsely, in measured tones: : 

“Dare you stand there, Sybil Forbes, and 
ask me to lend your husband money, my hard 
earned money? Did he dare ask you to 
come tome? You know better! you know 
I wont lend him acent!, Hayen’t I lent him 
six hundred dollars already, since we have 
lived here together? and what has become of 
it all? Never a cent of it have I seen again, 
except fifty dollars. Yes, I've provided for 
his wife and children. I’ve paid his old debts. 
Ive given him money to throw away! I wont 
do it! how dare you to ask me!” screamed 
she. “You'll repent of this some day; both 
of you! When you see me dead, when you 
see me a cold stiff corpse, then you’ll wish 
you’d done better! then you'll remember the 
way you used me when I was alive! Yes, I 
shall soon die, and my money shall burn 
your hands like coals of fire!” 

Sybil, terrified and sick at heart, turned to 
go. How should she tell Alfred? What 
could she say to her cold-hearted husband ? 
As she crossed the little entry and laid her 
hand on the doorknob, she heard the sound 
of suppressed voices in the sitting-room. 
Opening the door in surprise, she saw Edgar 
Thorne seated by her husband, talking ear- 
nestly. He arose on her entrance, with the 
blandest politeness in tone and manner, but 
Mrs. Forbes, with visible disgust in her coun- 
tenance, disdained to take his offered hand, 
and the coldness of her greeting was very ev- 
ident to Thorne, who bit. his. lip in vexation, 
and a fierce glance from his eye made Sybil 
cower as she sank into a chair, and tried to 
appear calm. 
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““ What success, Sybil ?” asked Forbes, aside, 

“She says you cannot have it,” was the 
trembling whisper, her heart in her throat. 

“O, very well!’ muttered he, his mouth 
set in a strange expression, and his éyes 
gleaming wildly beneath his black brows; 
then he added, aloud: e 

“You look tired, Sybil; you had better re~’ 
tire. Thorne and 1 have some writing todo, 
and may. be obliged to be up very late.” 

Sybil rose mechanically and walked to the 
door. She knew her presence was not wished, 
and she dared not linger. How she longed 
to be possessed of superhuman power, for an 
instant, that she might destroy the influence 


of Edgar Thorne over her husband! She 


opened the door, passed into her room, and 
closed it with a last appealing yet unanswered 
glance behind, She stood by the children’s 
bedside and watched them as they slumbered 
quietly. May’s sunny hair lay in tangled 
curls round her white brow, and her little 
arm was clasping Emma's plump neck, as 
they slept the sleep of innocent childhood, 

“ O, that.I were a child again, sleeping thus, 
free from this aching burden of sorrow and 
care!” came in an agonized whisper from the 
mother’s white lips. And there was baby 
Willie in his cradle, with features so like his 
father’s, “O,can I bear to think that he will 
be like him as he grows to boyhood and man- 
hood!” she moaned, as she tucked the cover- 
let around the unconscious little form, while 
scalding tears rained upon the child’s face, 
She went to the window and gazed out on 
the dark sullen waters of the cove near her 
dwelling. All was silence and gloom with- 
out that dreary November night. The sky 
was starless and cheerless. She heard the 
faint sound of the. black waters plashing 
against the piers of the little bridge, and an 
awful thought flashed across her racked 
brain. Could she not hide herself and her 
sorrows away beneath those cold waves? O, 
if rest would only come! anything but this 
daily painful routine of care and trial! 

Sybil awoke a little after midnight with a 
start, acold shudder thrilling her frame, a 
nameless terror convulsing her. She was 
alone, everything was silent as the grave, 
save that she heard the soft regular breath- 
ing of the little ones. She rose, shivering, 
and opened the door. All was darkness and 
silence beyond. She called softly—no voice 
answered. 

“He must have gone out with Thorne; 
but why does he not return?” she said to 
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herself. “O,that the daylight would come!’ 
And so, dozing, starting and longing, she 
awaited the dawn that was to bring denser 
darkness. 

. The cold, dull, straggling November morn- 
ing rays looked into that dwelling and saw 
Sybil Forbes standing dumb with anguish in 
the cheerless room where she had left her 
husband, her eyes fixed upon a bit of paper 
lying on the table before her; the words there- 
on, that pierced her through like so many 
dagger-thrusts, were these: 


“Good-by, Sybil; I’ve been a long time 
thinking of going, so I’ve concluded now is 
the best time. I told you I must have the 


money, so I’ve got it. Your grandmother - 


can take good care of you and the children. 
I hope Willie will be a better man than his 
father ever was. You will be happier with- 
out me, for I don’t think I ever loved you. 
Anyway, if I’m doing wrong now, Pll do one 
good deed, and clear Rawdon’s name. I took 
that money from Browne; I must give my 
bride a suitable gift, you know! Rawdon 
was in the store that day; I had a sort of 
spite against the fellow, and wished to screen 
myself, so I pulled his handkerchief, with his 
name in full, slyly from his pocket, and when 
I took the money I dropped the handker- 
chief by the safe door. If he is alive, and 
ever comes back, you can clear him ef guilt 
in that affair. Clear him, anyway, dead or 
alive, for Andrie Blair’s sake! We shall néver 
meet again, Sybil. I don’t suppose you'll 
feel very badly to be rid of such a fool of a 
husband. Thorne’s in a hurry. 
“ALFRED FORBES.” 


Almost paralyzed, she moved towards Mrs. 
Earle’s room. The bed-curtains were closely 
drawn ; her desk stood near the door—it was 
open—the key always hung on a nail above 
it; yes, the money was gone, and how should 
she tell Mrs. Earle of the dreadful trouble 
that had befallen them? How should she 
bear the: weight of woe—drag through the 
dreary years before her! She moved towards 


the bed and gently pulled aside the curtain. 
One glance, an agonizing shriek, and the ser- 
vant-maid, roused by the awful cry, rushing 
in, found her mistress in convulsions upon 
the floor of Mrs. Earle’s room. There on 


the bed, white and still, lay a lifeless body. 


Mrs, Earle had had her last display of temper, 


had said her last words, and done her last 
deeds! 
Here we shall leave Sybil Forbes; the dewy 
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brightness faded quite out of her life, heart- 
ache and sorrow abundant; yet with kind 
friends around her path, and the young faces 
of her children smiling beside her, the sombre 
clouds may yet be tinged betimes with a 
golden glimmer. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Four years and a half had somewhat 
changed blithe Andrie Blair. She had still 
the same softly tender eye, and the rare smile 
of yore, but the mouth wore an expression of 
sweet patience and resignation unseen there 
in her younger, happier days. 

Life for her was not a spiritless, monotonous 
round of duties, to be got over in the quick- 
est, most careless way possible, because she 
would not be expected to enter into them 
with much zest or animation ; to her life was 
real, earnest! she could enjoy all there was 
in it to be enjoyed. 

Merry Cecil’s manner was somewhat less 
lively than before Andrie’s great trouble 
came. The sight of her sister’s sad-face often 
checked her lively sallies and cheery laugh. 
When at length she went to a happy home 
and a noble loving heart, Andrie rejoiced .in 
her sister’s great joy, and the loving pair 
sought to make her days full of peace and 
pleasant enjoyment. Cecil’s home was always 
open to her, and there she spent many joy- 
ous hours, One glorious June afternoon, 
when the broad sunlight was beginning to 
decline in the blue heavens, Andrie donned 
her hat for a walk to her sister’s dwelling. 
She felt unusually cheerful as she tripped 
through the village, past the pretty white 
houses with their neat flower-gardens, radiant 
with summer bloom. 

People meeting her, so smiling, so lovely, 
wondered at her mien; surely she had for- 
gotten all her great sorrow, and she won- 
dered herself that she could be so light- 
hearted. She even felt like bursting into 
singing as she walked along the street. 

Are there such things as premonitions of 
great joy? : 

She met Mr. Leigh, Cecil’s husband, walk- 
ing very fast. He started as she stepped be- 
fore him, and said, hurriedly, with a strange 
smile, “ Go on, Andrie, Cecil is expecting you 
this afternoon ;” and was gone. 

Cecil, fresh as a daisy in her airy muslin, 
tripped down to the gate to meet her sister, 
and twining her arm lovingly around her, 
led her up the steps into the house. Very 
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cosy and homelike was the pretty parlor. 
Lilies and roses were scattered on the dark 
blue groundwork of the carpet; easy-chairs 
and lounges, covered with lacy netting, the 
products of Cecil’s busy fingers, were placed 
invitingly round the room; vases, filled with 
clusters of choice flowers, adorned table and 
mantel; comfort and elegance reigned every- 
where. Cecil removed her sister’s hat, and 
laughingly bade her rest in the rocking-chair, 
read or amuse herself at the piano, while she 
attended to certain affairs in the kitchen. 

“We will have an early tea; Robert is 
always at home early, and then for a twilight 
walk up the lane, balmy air, breath of flow- 
ers, and all that goes to make up the scene ;” 
and laughing merrily, the joyous little sun- 
beam made her exit. 

Andrie sat with half closed eyes in a 
dreamy reverie. The fading sunbeams stole 
in through the lace curtains, and glimmered 
on the wavy masses of hair that clustered 
round her quiet face. So sweet, so peaceful 
was the still summer eve, she wished for 
nothing just then but to sit still and dream, 
watching the tall white waxen lilies through 
the half open door, as they swayed in the 
evening’s breezy breath. As she sat, her 
thoughts wandered into the checkered past, 
and she dreamed her strange life over, scarce- 
ly realizing where she was, until the last sun- 
beam had left the windows, and Cecil was 
standing beside her with a very rosy laughing 
face, and a queer brilliancy in her eyes. 

“Dear me! I believe you are nearly asleep. 
Robert has come, and tea is quite ready. 
Wait a minute till I fasten this gem of a pink 
bud in your hair; and here’s one to put in 
with your brooch, I want you to look your 
prettiest when—when you come to take tea 
with me,” she said, with a knowing laugh, as 
though something irrepressible would rise to 
her cherry lips. 

“I do believe I have lost my appetite!” 
she exclaimed, as they sat around the prettily 
arranged tea-table ; “ and yoy don’t eat either, 
Robert! Do, pray, keep Andrie company, 
vr she will imagine there’s nothing else in 
the house to eat, and we are starving our- 
selves!” 

The meal over, how pleasant the stroll up 
the grassy lane, between gently waving 
branches, past still green nooks, and velvety 


mosses veiled by the soft twilight! 

Cecil was in a perfect flutter of happiness. 
She clasped Andrie so tightly that the latter 
almost screamed, and danced along excitedly, 
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chatting in a manner wholly inexplicable to 
her sister, 

“O Andrie! just imagine how delightfal it 
would be if you were to see Harry Rawdon 
step right ont of that clump of green fir trees 
yonder! Do you think it would upset your 
nerves altogether?” She looked up into the 
face suddenly clouded, and saw an expression 
of deep pain in the moist eyes. 

“Cecil, Cecil! how can you! You are 
not always thus thoughtless!” 

“I do not ask you to imagine it, dearest 
Andrie, it’s all the blessed truth! Look yon- 
der, coming to meet you!” 

Yes, surely it was Harry Rawdon’s tall 
form; the face changed, it is true, bronzed 
and bearded heavily, but the light in the 
well-known eyes was the same that had 
brightened Andrie’s heart long ago, and 
though her cheek whitened, and her frame 
trethbled with the suddenness of the joy, she 
sprang from Cecil’s side, and hastened: to 
meet her long-lost lover. 

“O,I’m so very happy about this that I 
don’t know what to do,” laughed charming 
Cecil to her husband. “I could scarcely re- 
frain from rushing into the parlor, and telling 
Andrie the whole delightful news, after you 
came in and told me of your meeting Harry, 
and arranging the interview!” 

They stood in the door in the dim light, 
among the vines and flowers, and awaited 
the coming of the lovers. In the little par- 
lor, sitting quietly together, the story of the 
wanderer’s absent years was rehearsed to the 
eager two. 

Harry’s horse had taken fright in a dan- 
gerous part of the road close by the edge of 
the river, and finally succeeded in breaking 
the carriage, and running away after his 
master had been precipitated into the water. 
Harry received a severe wound as he fell 
against the rocks, and, stunned by the blow, 
would probably have remained where he fell, 
partially beneath the water, until covered by 
the advancing tide, had not the sharp cry 
uttered as he struck against the cliff brought 


a boat to his rescue, containing part of a 
crew of a whaling vessel which was lying at 
the mouth of the river, waiting to go out with 
the tide. The sailors lifted the unconscious 
form and carried it to their ship, and when 


Rawdon returned to consciousness he was 


out on the wide ocean, away from home, and 


friends, and happiness. Nothing could in- 
duce the captain to return, or even to allow 
the poor fellow to be put on board a home- 
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ward-bound ship; they were in need of a 
hand just then, and were determined not to 
part with him, considering him as bound to 
obey their wishes, because they had saved 
his life. He could on'y wait as he toiled 
through the tedious voyage of three years, 
trusting in Andrie, and hoping to meet her 
again. After enduring many hardships and 
dangers, hindering his return, and causing 
him almost to despair of ever seeing his na- 
tive shores again, a kind Providence aided 
him, and restored him to his loved ones, . Of 
the crime charged against him he had heard 
nothing, and they were calmly, serenely hap- 
py in the quiet parlor on that lovely June 
evening. Andrie Blair’s life, like a change- 
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ful day, bright in the morning, overcast at 
nvou, and radiant ‘again at eventide, was 
filled with sweetness and brightness. 

Sorrow cannot last always, else would the 
spirit quail and faint; and the sunrays are 
warmer and more glowing to the eyes after 
we have emerged from the dark, cold, trou- 
bled seas of grief, where we have long wan- 
dered forlornly. 

The wedding bells rang out their merry 
chimes on Andrie’s marriage day, and music's 
strains, and joy, and smiles, and sunbeams, 
made the scene as gleeful as ever such scene 
was upon earth, 

“The day that begins with a cloudy dawn 

A golden glory at last may gain.” 


BOWLESBY'S LEGACY. 


BY N. P. DARLING, 


“TI pon’t know what I will do next,” said 
Mr. Jerry Bilzmith, removing his cigar from 
his mouth. “I’m over head and ears in 
debt, and I’ve no “ expectations” now, and 
I’ve no profession, and—well, really now, I 
don’t believe ['m fitted to battle with the 
world, and I can’t very well get out of it, un- 
less I take the thing into my own hands and 
drive out of my own accord, and I wont do 
that. It wouldn’t look well, and it wouldn’t 
read well in the papers the next morning. 
To be sure, I shouldn’t be troubled with the 
reading of it, but I have too much regard for 
the feelings of my fellow-men to give them 
the trouble of reading it either. No, by Hev- 
ing! I wont do that. I’ll—well, I'll wait like 
—who was that jolly old chap in David Cop- 
perfield? ah! I remember—Micawber. Like 
him, I'll wait for something toturn up. Some- 
thing will turn up, of course, it always does. 
It did with Micawber. Hecame out all right 
in the end;” and with this consoling reflec- 
tion Mr. Bilzmith resumed his cigar. 

Now Mr. Bilzmith was a very unfortunate 

_ young gentleman. In the first place, he had 
the misfortune to be the only son of his fa- 
ther, who, by the way, was wealthy, which 
made it still more unfortunate for Jerry, bee 
cause there was no necessity for his doing 
anything to help himself. So he did nothing. 
Then his father died, and Jerry inherited 
the property; and I wish to inform you that 
he went right through that property, making, 
I think, the best time on record. But he was 


left with great expectations in the persons of 
a bachelor uncle and a maiden aunt; and on 
those expectations he lived until his uncle 
died. Then he paid his debts, and made way 
with his second inheritance with neatness 
and despatch. Once more was he reduced 
to expectations, and on the strength of them 
ran into debt as usual. But this time he had 
reekoned without his host, or hostess, rather. 
Miss Julinah Bilzmith made a will, leaving 
the bulk of her property to charitable institu- 
tions. Twenty thousand dollars only was 
left in trust for the benefit of her nephew 
Jerry, and so tightly was it bound up, that 
he, poor fellow, could only use the interest of 
the same. 

Miss Julinah made her will one day and 
died the next; and I think it was lucky that 
she did die just when she did, for had she 
lived another day, Jerry, who was her idol, 
would have persuaded her to destroy the will, 
and leave him sole heir. - 

But it was done, and Miss Julinah was 
dead, and Jerry was inconsolable. Thus we 
find him sitting alone in his room, bemoan- 
ing his sad fate and smoking. 

Jerry’s room was a real curiosity shop. 
Handsomely furnished at first, it had been 
gradually filling up with all manner of rare 
and costly articles, until there was hardly 
room left for the proprietor to turn around 
in it, There were no two chairs alike. A 
piano stood in one corner, a harp in another, 
and a violin (a real Cremona) rested on the 
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mantel, and yet Jerry could play on neither 
one of these instruments. He had bought, 
the first because he considered it a very 
handsome piece of furniture, and because he 
had always thought he should learn to play 
sometime; and he had bought the second 
because a particular friend of his had in- 
formed him in confidence that it was the 
identical “harp that ouce through Tara’s 
halls the soul of music shed.” He didn’t 
know Tara, but supposed he must have 
owned a sort of music hall like the one in 
Boston, But it was an elegant harp, and 
Miss Lalage Bowlesby could play it beauti- 
fully. Sometimes she even drew tears from 
Jerry’s eyes, “albeit unused to the melting 
mood.” Then he had paintings, scores of 
them. The walls were covered with them, 
and they were piled upon the piano, and 
upon the chairs, and everywhere else. They 
were all works of the highest art, Jerry said. 
He didn’t pretend to know much about 
paintings himself, but these had been select- 
od by a friend of his who was an artist. 
There was one thing, however, that Jerry 
didn’t know, which was that the aforesaid 
artist had not only selected, but had painted 
every one of those beautiful pictures. How 
kind of him, to be sure! And besides these 
things already mentioned, there were guns, 
pistels, swords, cutlasses of various styles, 
ancient and modern, jewelled daggers, and 
last but not least in the line of weapons, a 
boarding-pike and a small brass howitzer. 
But I haven’t told you half of what was in 
the room. In fact, it would have taken 
Jerry himself a week to have made out an 
inventory of his effects. 

But to return to the proprietor himself. 
Mr. Bilzmith had finished his cigar. Now, 
as he glanced around upon his effects a smile 
of satisfaction lighted his face. “I might 
have done worse,” said he. “If necessary— 
and egad! I think it will be—I can sell off 
what I’ve got here, and then—why, hang it! 
then ll get married. T believe that’s what 
fellows do when they find they’re fit for 
nothing else. And I do think that Lalage 
would have me. I only wish she had a few 
thousand—” 

“Ah! he és in. Didn’t you hear me knock, 
Jerry ?” 


“O—what—halloo! Why, how d’ye do, 


Tom? And Lalage,- too. Glad to see you 
both. I was busy thinking—” 
“Ha! ho! that is good, isn’t it, Miss 
Bowlesby ? The idea of Jerry Bilzmith think- 
4 


ing!’ And Miss Bowlesby and Tom laughed 
in concert. 

“Why, Tom, don’t you suppose I ever 
think ?” 

. “QO yes, of course, after a fashion. 
do tell us the subject of your thoughts.” 

“Let me find a chair for Miss Bowlesby 
first.” 

“Here’s a camp-chair. The rest are al- 
ready occupied. Mr. Tripp, you'll have te 
sit on the floor,” said Lalage, opening the 
camp-chair. . 

“ Sit on the floor and let my feet hang off?” 
cried Tom, “ No, I'll try the table. O Jerry, 
if you want me to come to see you, you must 
have better accommodations. Why don’t 
you sell off these works of the old masters, 
at least, what you can’t hang up?” 

Miss Bowlesby smiled at the mention of 
the old masters in counection with Jerry’s 
pictures, and Tom Tripp grinned. 

“I believe I shall sell part of ’em.” 

“Do, by all means!” cried Tom. “ But, 
by the way, you were going to tell us what 
you were thinking of when we came in,” 

“ Of myself, to be sure,” replied Jerry. 

“ Not one thought of me?” asked Tom. 

“ No,” 

“Nor me?” said Lalage, with a smile. 

“Yes, I did think of you,” 

“O!O Jerry! Jerry!” cried Tom. “Always 
thinking of the ladies when you are not 
thinking of Jerry Bilzmith.” 

“T was only wishing for a song with a harp. 
accompaniment.” 

“Then do let him have a song, Miss 
Bowlesby, if you can climb over this rubbish 
to the harp. Let me assist you.” 

“ What shall the song be?” asked Lalage, 
after having reached the harp with Mr. 
Tripp’s assistance. 

“ Something soothing.” 

“ Yes, like Mrs. Winslow’s syrup,” said Tom, 

“Art sad, Jerry?” 

“ Yes, very. My Aunt Julinah’s will has 
broken my heart.” 

——“‘ Wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss, 
But cheerily seek how to redress their harms,’ ” 
quoted Lalage. 

Then she sang, and Tom assisted with a 
very fair tenor. Jerry listened, meantime 
devouring Lalage with his eyes, and really, 
now, for a man with cannibalistic tendencies, 
she did look lovely enough to eat. 

“Her brow, was white and low, her cheeks’ 
pure dye 
Like twilight, rosy still with the set sun.” 


But 
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Her hair was golden; eyes blue and tender; 
skin smooth and white, and soft as satin; 
teeth of pearl, and lips like roses; neck built 
after the model of “Annie Laurie’s,” and a 
form as near perfection as they ever allow a 
female form to be now-a-days. In truth, my 
dear reader, if I wasn’t a married man, I 
should have fallen in love with Lalage 
Bowlesby long ago. 

Jerry Bilzmith was in love with her, but I 
don’t think he knew it. He was certain that 
he Kked her very much, and he was quite 
sure that if he married any woman he should 
want that woman to be Lalage Bowlesby. 
“If she only had a few thousand!” sighed 
Jerry. Well, she had, but the thousands 
were too few. However, she managed to live 
upon the interest of what she had, piecing 
out her rather scanty income by writing sto- 
ries for the weekly papers. , 

The song was finished, and Lalage had re- 
tired to her own room. Tom Tripp remained. 

“ What the deuce am I todo?” asked Jerry. 
“T never can live upon twelve hundred dol- 
lars a year.” 

“But I do,” said Tom, “and I don’t know 
how to sympathize with a man that can't. 
I'll tell you what to do, Jerry. Marry Lalage 
—she loves you.” 

“What, and undertake to support two 
upon an income which I have just said was 
insufficient for myself alone? I'll tell you 
what, I'll marry an heiress; I swear it by the 
great horn spoon !” 

“And leave Lalage to die of a broken 
heart ?” 

“Pshaw, Tom! women don’t do that sort 
of thing now-a-days. Besides, there’d be a 
better chance for you if I was married, that 
is, if, as you say, she does care something for 
me.” 

He blushed, for he was jealous of Jerry, 
though he had striven not to show it. While 
Jerry was wealthy, he had felt that there 
was no hope for him; but now he consid- 
ere himself a greater “catch” than Jerry, 
for he could earn a living, and he was work- 
ing himself up in the world slowly but surely, 
while Jerry—why, he didn’t work at all, but 
let things slide at a very rapid downward pace, 

But just at this moment the bell rang, and 
Jerry and Tom went down to tea. 

Jerry sat opposite Miss McKnight, a maid- 
en lady of thirty-five. She was very ugly 
looking aud very sarcastic, and she was in 
the habit of shooting her sharp-pointed ar- 
rows at poor Jerry; since the death of Juli- 
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nah, she had had so little respect for his feel- 
ings as to ask him quite frequently about his 
aunt’s will. But to-night she was in a better 
mood, and greeted our hero with a smile. 
Jerry was good-natured too, and they sipped 
their tea and chatted in the most sociable 
manner. Lalage noticed it and wondered; 
and Tom saw it, and laughed inwardly, for 
he thought, “ Well; why shouldn’t he be so- 
ciable with her? He just told me that he 
was bound to marry an heiress, and here is 
Miss McKnight with plenty of money, and all 
in her own hands. To be sure, she isn’t 
handsome, and she’s rather aged, but of course 
he must expect to take the bitter with the 
sweet.” 

That evening Jerry spent in Miss Me- 
Knight's parlor, or room, which he had never 
entered before, and how they passed the time 
together is more than I know, but at ten 
o’cleck, when Tom Tripp passed the door, he 
heard Miss McKnight reading “Maud Mul- 
ler,” and thought he heard Jerry snore. 

Tom chuckled to himself as he passed on, 
but had he known that another pair of ears 
than his were listening, and another pair of © 
eyes were watching for Jerry, perhaps he 
wouldn’t have gone to bed in such extraordi- 
narily geod-humor with himself and every- 
body else. He might have wondered at a 
certain woman’s infatuation, but he would 
have known why she had not been down in 
the public parlor where he had waited and . 
wished for her the entire evening. 

The next morning Jerry was going down 
to breakfast. It was late. The rest of the 
gentlemen had been gone down town an 
hour at least. “T’ll just take a peep at La- 
lage,” said he, tapping at her door. “I feel 
rather dry and husky after passing a whole 
evening with Miss MeKnight, and a peep at 
Lalage will refresh me, I did have a pleas- 
ant nap, though, while she was reading poe- 
try tome. Egad! if she hadn’t been so deaf 
she must have heard me snore, for I know that 
it was my own trumpet that awakened me.” 

He knocked three times, but tliere was no 
answer. Just then little Miss Smith came 
tripping down stairs. 

“ Lalage has gone, Mr. Bilzmith.” 

“Gone! where?” And Jerry’s countenance 
fell. 

“To Bramleigh, She had a telegram this 
morning, and she had to go right away. 
Somebody’s sick, I believe, or dying.” 

“And she didn’t stop to bid a fellow good- 
by,” muttered Jerry, turning away. 
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“Why, you were fast asleep, Mr. Bilzmith ; 
but as you feel so bad about a ‘ good-by,’ let 
me inform you that there’s somebody in the 
breakfast-room, sipping her coffee and wait- 
ing to bid you ‘ good-morning! ” 

“Confound her!” muttered Jerry. 

Miss Smith laughed and ran away. 

“ By George! I believe they’re all laughing 
at me, and no wonder. But I wont see the 
McKnight any more, She’s had her fling at 
me fof some time, and last night I paid her 
off by playing the lover, though I was half a 
mind to marry her for her money. But, no, 
I haven’t the courage to face her this morn- 
ing. She might want a kiss—by the way, I 
did kiss her when we parted last night. 
Faugh! I can taste it now! No, not any Me- 
Knight for me, thank you, I’m off for Hull, 
where I’lt bury myself for a fortnight. Good- 
by, Miss McKnight; parting is such sweet sor- 
row that I could say good-by until to-morrow.” 

Jerry was as good as his word. He went to 
Hull and staid a fortnight, without ever see- 
ing one of his eld friends. Then he returned 
to the city, but before going to his boarding- 
house, he thought it best to find out some- 
thing about his friends there, particularly 
Miss McKnight, and so, as he walked up 
Washington Street, he dropped into Harry 
Dobson’s office. 

“Ha! the anchorite hath returned,” cried 
Harry. 

“Yes; and now what news of the great 
world? Iam famishing for news.” 

“Well, sir, after your villanous treatment 
of Miss McKnight, she first thought to go in- 
to a decline, and then she concluded to go to 
Long Branch, and there, my dear fellow, you 
can find her, if it is she you seek.” 

“ Pshaw! what would I want of her ?” cried 
Jerry. 

“Why, Tommy Tripp told all the fellows 
that you were going to marry her—said he 
had it from your own lips.” 

“Confound him! where is he?” 

“Gone to Saratoga —fortune-hunting, I 
suppose,” 

What, Tom!” 

“Yes, Tom, Lalage Bowlesby is there, 
and you know you always were sweet upon 
her. By the way, you didn’t know that she’d 
stepped into a fortune?” 

“What! Lalage? No. How?” cried Jerry, 
starting out of his chair. 

“O,she had an uncle, same as you did, and 
he died the other day and left her a hundred 
thousand,” 


“Whew! you don’t say so! Who told you?” 

“Old Bulger the lawyer.” 

“Then it must be so, for he knew all about 
ber affairs, She used to go to him for advice, 
and he invested her money for her.” 

“O, it’s so, you may be sure; and Tommy 
Tripp is just ‘going’ for that hundred thou- 
sand,” 

“ Hope he may get it!” cried Jerry. “ By- 
by, I’m off for Saratoga.” And he left the 
office in a hurry. . 

“A hundred thousand dollars does make a 
woman attractive,” muttered Dobson, as he 
turned to his ledger. 

Four days afterwards Jerry met Lalage in 
Saratoga. Tom Tripp was beside her, and 
they were drinking that villanous water to- 
gether. 

“ Lalage!” 

“Why, Jerry! who’d have thought of see- 
ing you?” But she blushed rosy red, and 
was too glad to see him to attempt to dis- 
guise it. 

Poor Tom turned pale, and his voice fal- 
tered when he greeted his old friend, and 
then he turned away and sighed, “I'll go 
home. The game is up.” And as no one 
took any notice of him, he slipped off to his 
hotel apd began packing his trunk. 

“Why did you run away from me, Lalage ?” 
asked Jerry, still holding the hand she had 
given him at meeting. 

“Run away! it was you that ran away, 
Jerry. When I came back from Bramleigh 
you had gone, no one knew whither. But 
why did you flirt so terribly with Miss Mc- 
Knight ?” 

“O, don’t ask me! I’m sure I got the 
worst of it,” cried Jerry. “And I don’t mean” 
to flirt any more.” 

“ Not flirt any more?” asked Lalage, with 
pleased surprise. 

“ No, I’m going to get married ;” and Jerry 
looked very serious. “ Yes, I’m going to get 
married—that is, if a certain woman will 
have me.” 

“ O, by the way,” cried she, looking around 
and seeing that Tom had gone, “I had a 
proposal last night.” P 

“From whom, if I may ask?” And Jerry 
began to look blue around the lips. 

“Why, from Tommy Tripp, to be sure. 
You knew he was an old lover of mine.” * 

“ But, good heavens! you didn’t accept ?” 

“Why not? I always liked Tommy.” 

“Why—why,” gasped Jerry, “I wanted you 
myself; and I thought you loved me.” 
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“ Well, and if I do?” 
“Wont you be mine? You didn’t say yes hundred thousand ! O, ah, yes—yes—yes, he 


to Tom ?” 

No.” 

“And you will say yes to me?” 

She looked up into Jerry’s eyes. Hers 
were just tender with love. 

“Do you really want a wife, Jerry?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Then take me.” 

A fortnight afterward Mr. and Mrs. Jerry 
Bilzmith arrived in Boston, It was evening, 
and they drove directly to a hotel, where sev- 
eral of their friends were waiting to receive 
them. Dobson and his wife were there, and 
Tom. The latter had brought little Miss 
Smith with him, and upon her he seemed to 
be lavishing a great deal of genuine affection, 
and we will hope that it was requited. 

Late in the evening Mr. Bulger dropped in; 
and he kissed Mrs, Bilzmith, in a fatherly 
sort of way, you know, and told Jerry he 
ought to be the happiest man in the world, 
as he presumed he «was. 

“And I am,” said Jerry. “But, by the 
way, Mr. Bulger, can I have a few minutes’ 
private conversation with you?” ‘ 

“O, certainly, Mr. Bilzmith. We'll go into 
the next room. There’s no one there.” 

They walked away arm in arm. 

“We'll take a seat on this sofa,’ said Mr. 
Bulger; “and now, Mr. Bilzmith, what is'it ?” 

“Well, you know I’m just married—” 

“Exactly.” 

“And, well, really, I don’t feel like speaking 
to my wife about her pecuniary affairs—” 

“O no, of course not; quite natural, quite 
natural, Mr. Bilzmith.” 

*“But still I—well, I should like to know 
something about ’em, and I dare say you can 
give me all the information I desire,” 

“T dare say I can, Mr. Bilzmith.” 

“Now, my wife’s uncle died lately, and I’ve 
understood he left her considerable money. 
Somewhere about a hundred thousand.” 
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“A hundred thousand! Let me see—a 
did. I’d forgotten, you see, Singular that I 
should, too. Yes, your information is cor- 
rect; he did leave a hundred thousand. Who 
told you about it?” 

“ Dobson,” answered Jerry, smiling sweetly. 

“Dobson? O yes, to be sure. I intended 
that he should. You see, Mr, Bilamith, I 
knew that Lalage loved you, and I knew that 
you loved her, and I wanted you two to mar- 
ry, because I knew she never would be happy 
without you, and you never would be any- 
thing without her; and so I told that story—” 

“What! Didn’t her uncle leave ber a hun- 
dred thousand ?” cried Jerry, starting up. 

“Yes—keep cool, my boy—he left her just 
one hundred thousand cents! which, accord- 
ing to my arithmetic, is precisely one thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“ O my prophetic soul! her uncle?’ groaned 
Jerry. 

“Was a very worthy man,” said Mr. Bul- 
ger; “and his niece is just the best woman 
in the world, and you have won a treasure in 
herself alone. Now try to be worthy of her.’’ 

“Hang me, if I don’t!” cried Jerry. “I’ve 
made a fool of myself, but don’t let her 
know.” 

“Not a word. Come, let us go back.” 

Jerry cleaned out his room the next day, 
sending most of the things off to be sold at 
auction. He saved the harp, though, for 
Lalage. Then he hired a pretty little house 
out in the suburbs of the city, furnished it, 
and began life anew, with something to live 
for and work for, and I really believe that 
they are the happiest pair of married lovérs 
among my acquaintances. 

At present Jerry is studying law with Mr. 
Bulger, and it is possible that he may yet 
make a stir in the world. I hope, though, 
that the first use he makes of his legal knowl- 
edge may not be in an attempt to break his 
Aunt Julinah’s will. 
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‘THE FROST FAIRIES. 


BY MRS. 5S. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


‘We are told of a mystic land afar, 

Lit up by the ray of the polar star, 

Where the fairies weave with magical spell 
The spotless robes that so softly fell 

O’er the brown bare hills, and decked each tree 
With diamonds of rarest brilliancy. 


We know that the fairies are drawing nigh, 

‘When their lamps flame up in the norther» 
sky, 

The stars grow pale in the dazzling went 

Of the torches borne in their ofiward flight; 

They come on the wings of the strongest blast, 

And we feel their breath as the wind goes past. 


They love the cold and the glittering frost, 
And laugh when the snowflakes, wildly tossed 
By the fierce north gale o’er all the land, 


Fall pure and soft from the ice king’s hand. 
Rare christening robes for the New Year’s birth, 
The frost elves bring to the shivering earth. 


They trace on our windows with unseen pen 
Quaint pictures fairer than mortals ken; 
And over the whole there lies the sheen 
That falls from their radiant wings, I ween; 
We can feel the touch of their fingers cold, 
But never a fay do our eyes behold. 


Théy fly to that mystic land again, 

When spring has broken the icy chain 

That bound the rills, and the southern breeze 
Has clothed in green the gray old trees,— 
In that glittering land of ice afar 

They dwell neath the light of the polar star, 


WHAT THE NEW YEAR BROUGHT FOR LUCY CAMPBELL. 


‘BY H. GORMAN GRIFFITHS. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH HOPE AND DISAPPOINTMENT 
ARE ABOUT EQUALLY BLENDED. 


“ Onxy a few more hours little Lucy Camp- 
bell, and you will be the happiest, proudest 
and most to be envied girl in all Oakland. 
Only a few more hours, and the waitings 
and longings of three long years will be joy- 
ously rewarded. Only a few more hours, 
and your own dear brave William will be 
with you, never, never, to be taken away 
from you as long as life shall last.” 

The speaker was a very pretty young lady 
of some eighteen or nineteen years of age, 
and as no other living soul was at all visible 
in the cosy little rooms in which she was 
speaking, it was rather evident that she was 
enjoying the luxury of an interesting con- 
versation with herself. She was by no means 
the sort of maiden that your sensational 
novelist would select as the heroine of his 
romance, because in fact shé did not possess 
any of the prominent qualifications invaria- 
bly regarded as essential for such exalted 
position. There was nothing classic or im- 
posing about her. It was plain that she 
could never begin to be dignified, even in the 
situations when your orthodox heroine ought 


to be dignity personified; and it was equally - 


plain that if Lucy Campbell had exerted 
herself to the utmost, she would utterly 
have failed in an attempt to delineate any of 
the strong or heroic sentiments that are oc- 
casionally, at all events, supposed to be 
characteristic of the sex. As a matter of 
fact, the young lady was simply a plump lit- 
tle body, very pretty and very susceptible. 
She had clear gray eyes, ready at a moment’s 
notice to glisten with tears or twinkle with 
merriment; a little nose that, though it de- 
fied all recognized laws of facial architecture, 
was still a remarkably pleasant one, eminént- 
ly suggestive of the heartiest good temper; 
lips evidently framed for—well, not for frown- 
ing, and a mass of~the softest brown hair 
that the fresh country winds even toyed 
with. 

Miss Lucy was the only child of Zachariah 
Campbell, an old and wealthy farmer of 
Oakland, one of the prettiest villages, be it 
said, in all New England. She was also the 
affianced bride of young William Blaisdell, 
a strong handsome young Oaklander, who, 
three years before, had donned the private’s 
blue in the service of his country, and who 
now, having fought his way to a captaincy, 
was coming back to his home and sweet- 
heart. ; 

Lucy had been looking forward to the hour 
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of her hero’s return with an impatience 
that it might have been almost impossible to 
sustain but for the occasional reliefs it expe- 
rienced, when the long loving letters that 
her hero lover so regularly forwarded to her, 
in spite of all manner of obstacles and diffi- 
culties, came to hand, and were read and 
reread until the contents were impressed 
upon the young damsel’s mind and memory, 
more completely than ever schoolboy cum- 
mitted the best learned lesson in the world. 

On this pleasant evening, and it wasa very 
pleasant one, with a clear July moon shining 
peacefully upon the beautiful woods and 
fields, and myriads of stars decking a blue 
and perfectly unclouded sky, she sat ia her 
own chamber busily engaged in building the 
most delightful castles in the air that were 
ever constructed. She thought of the past, 
and its trials; of the present, and its prom- 
ise; of the future, and its almost certain 
happiness. And then she read the last dozen 
or so of her William’s letters, and looked, 
for almost the ten thousandth time, at the 
little photograph she always wore around 
her neck, and gazed out into the moonlight 
at the paths where she had enjoyed such 
tender loving walks and conversations with 
the object of her present thoughts; and as 
all these things only gave a brighter and 
stronger tinge to her hopes and anticipations, 
it is not surprising that when at last she pre- 
pared to sleep the sleep of the innocent, she 
was more firmly impressed than ever with 
the belief that she was really the happiest 
maiden in the world. 

To say that Lucy was up betimes the next 
morning, would be but a very mild expres- 
sion. Almost before the sun had shot the 

* first ray of light over the eastern hills, her 
merry voice was making music through all 
the old farmhouse, so that by the time the 
early breakfast had been disposed of, and 
Farmer Campbell was proceeding to harness 
up the old horse and drive down to the depot, 
where quite a number of goodly heroes were 
expected to arrive on the morning train, 
she had become impressed with the belief 
that the hours never moved so slowly, and 
that eight o’clock would never come. 

“ Mother,” said Lucy, as, having dressed 
herself in her prettiest dress, and given the 
last touches to the little front parlor, so soon, 
she supposed, to be the scene of such a joy- 
ous reunion; she stood with her mother in 
the front porch, looking across the fields to- 
wards the railroad track as it swept around 
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the hill into the village, “ mother, ouppose he 
wasn’t to come ?” 

“ Well, my love, Ican’t see the wisdom of 
attempting to borrow trouble, just yet. It 
comes soon enough to all of us, goodness 
knows; but suppose he was not?” 

“T don’t know,” shuddered the little girl, 
“but Iam afraid it would kill me. I don’t 
think I should ever get over it, after building 
so long and briglitly upon this day.” 

“And so, Lucy, if this new love was to dis- 
appoint you, you think you would forget all 
the old love of father, and mother, and 
friends, and die from sheer loneliness, do you? 
Would that be right, my child ?” 

“No, mother, I don’t quite think I mean 
that. You know I love you and father very 
dearly; but if one of you was to die, the con- 
tinued presence of the other would hardly 
keep me from breaking,my heart with sor- 
row for the dear one who would be lost to 
me. And so with William; if he was never 
to come back to me, I really don’t know 
what I should do. It does not seem as if I 
could bear it at all.” 

*® Well, well, my dear,” cheerily replied 
Mrs. Campbell, “don’t make yourself miser- 
able at this early hour. William, you know, 
is coming back just as fast as the iron horse, 
whose smoke you can now just begin to see 
over the edge of the bill, can bring him, and 
then there is every prospect that God has in 
store for you very many hours of happiness. 
Be a good, true, trustful little woman, and 
you will see that all things work together for 
your good.” 

Lucy did not reply, but with eyes steadily 
fixed upon the approaching train, remained 
perfectly still. She saw it rush nearer and 
nearer, until it dashed behind a clump of 
trees and was lost to her sight, and then 
she could faintly hear a cheer arise from the. 
far-off depot, as nearly all Oakland noisily — 
welcomed its returning sons. 

In a few more minutes, minutes that 
seemed to her to be hours, she distinguished 
her father’s lumbering old buggy coming 
slowly up the road. Slowly? the little girl 
had never believed that anything endowed 
with motion could move with so little speed. 
By-and-by, however, it drew more into full 
view, and then the young watcher saw to 
her terror, that the old man was riding alone. 

She did not move. With every trace of 
color faded from her cheek, and with a sink- 
ing at her heart and trembling of the limbs 
that she had never known before, she re- 
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What the New Year brought to Lucy Campbell. 


mained rooted to the vine-covered porch. 
As in a dream, she saw her father slowly dis- 
mount and come towards her. And then 
she heard him speak: 

“Lucy, my child, our William did not 
come by the train thismorning. With some 
others he was detained longer than he ex- 
pected,” 

“Did fay of the boys come in?” asked 
Lucy, in a voice so strange and hollow that 
the old man gave quite a start. . 

“ Yes, most of them did; but some were 
left behind, They are probably on the way 
now, and will soon be here; but, my dear, 
you must come into the house and lie down; 
this excitement has been too much for you, 
and if you don’t mend a little, the young 
soldier will think when he sees you, in a few 
hours, that he has got a little ghost for a 
lady love.” 

Lucy was turning half mechanically to 
obey her father, when she caught the glimpse 
of another figure coming down the road. It 
was the Widow Blaisdell alse returning from 
the depot; and in the deadly-white, rigidly- 
set face that now met her gaze, the poor 
child felt that she read the whole truth, and 
with one wild scream of agony she fell sense- 
less to the ground. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE GLORIOUS UNCERTAINTIES OF WAR. 


“You may say what. you like about it, 
Captain Barrows, but this is what I call hard 
lines, and no mistake. It’s rough, tosay the 
least of it.” 

“ Well, Blaisdell, I don’t believe you will 
be able to get up much discussion with me 
on that point, for I’m just of the same opin- 
ion,” was the reply. “ There’s one consola- 
tion, though, that it wont be long before 
we'll get off; while in the meantime we can 
lay the flattering unction to our souls that 
the thing can’t be helped.” r 

“ That’s so!” coincided Captain Blaisdell, 
a handsome young Union soldier, whose 
manly form and black hair and eyes had long 
been the admiration of his corps; “ that’s 
so! If these confounded reb’s will persist in 
turning up just when they are not wanted, 
somebody has got to attend to them; and as 
Old Tinderbox is impressed with the idea 
that this particular Massachusetts regiment 
is eminently qualified by nature and art for 
the scouting profession, why, we’ve got to 


go out, I suppose; though I do think, cap- 
tain, that as our time is up to-morrow, he 
might have sent some other fellows on this 
four or five days’ trip.”. 

The officers who have thus introduced 
themselves to our readers, were, at the time 
of their conversation, detailed with their 
companies as scouts, way down in Tennessee, 
and were actively -though cautiously en- 
gaged in seeing if they could not discover the 
whereabouts of a small, but malicious force 
of rebels that had been uncomfortably re- 
vealing their presence in the vicinity for sev- 
eral days before. They had ridden several 
miles without coming upon the faintest trace 
of the enemy, and having about arrived at 
the conclusion that he had taken it into his 
head that discretion was the better part of 
valor, and retired to other scenes, were suf- 
ficiently relaxing their vigilance to find time 
to indulge in a little good-natured grumbling. 

The night was one of those beautiful sum- 
mer nights that constitute the chief charm 
of the season, in the South. It was warm, 
without being oppressively hot; a light breeze 
swept over the fields and through the little 
clumps of trees, lazily driving the white 
clouds that flecked the sky, softening, with- 
out obscuring the rays of the moon; and 
rustling the leaves, until, to the unaccus- 
tomed ear, the woods seemed to be alive with 
rebels. 

“This little jaunt, Blaisdell,” continued 
Captain Barrows, “ will cause no little disap- 
pointment to some few dear little girls way 
down in New England, will it not? By Jove, 
sir, they’ll be expecting us home to half a 
minute, and will be ready to cry their young 
eyes out with grief and all sorts of foolish 
apprehensions, when they find out that we 
have been left behind, old fel.” 

“TI know at least one little lady, God bless 
her!” replied Blaisdell, “ whose prospective 
condition you about accurately describe, 
Barrows, I am sadly afraid. And what’s the 
worst of it, we were jumped out of camp in 
such a hurry that a fellow hadn’t time to send 
even a word by some of the lucky dogs who 
will leave to-morrow.” 

“Well, the delay will only be a very short 
one, you know,” said the other.. “A day or’ - 
so behind time will be about all we shall be. 
And as for sending any message, why I think 
it is perhaps better as it is. If Lucy Camp- 
bell only knew that her gallant captain had 
gone off on a seouting expedition, she would 
worry herself out of her little senses, in con- 
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juring up all sortsof imaginary dangers. As 
it is, she will probably think that something 
of some trivial importance has held you back ; 
that, in fact, you could have come if you 
had tried very hard. It’s my belief, Bill, that 
the maidens will be a good deal moré angry 
than disappointed, and that a whole host of 
explanations will be necessary to metamor- 
phose the frowns into smiles.” 

“T tell you, Barrows, I would give any- 
thing to feel as lighthearted as you do about 
these things,” said the other, after a pause. 
“TI don’t know whatis the matter with me, 
but for some reason or other, I have had a 
strange presentiment of evil, or trouble, or 
something of that kind, for quite a little 
time of late; and to-night, if Iwas to find 
myself in an hour or so, lying under a tree 
with a@ bullet wound in my breast, I should 
feel that I had been expecting it all along. 
It’s foolish, I know, but for the life of me, I 
can’t help it.” 

“Poor fellow!” laughed Barrows, “ regu- 
larly worked yourself into the blues; and all 
for nothing more than a few additional hours 
of separation from the little gray-eyed beauty 
ef Oakland. Never mind, old boy, cheer up, 
and be yourself again. You've faced danger 
more than once or twice, before to-night, 
without wincing, and real danger, too; and 
now you try and scare yourself about the re- 
sults of a little pleasure trip like this. But, 
by Jove, Bill, what’s that?” added the speak- 
er, after a moment’s silence. “If somebody 
don’t get hurt now, why, I’m a Dutchman,” 
he muttered to himself, as the troops were 
suddenly halted and wheeled into line. 

While the young soldier had been speak- 
ing the party had turned a sharp curve in 
the road, and been brought into full view of 
asmall but compact clump of trees, a few 
rods distant to the right; and just as he fin- 
ished, the undoubted glitter of a rifle barrel 
was seen for an instant in the moonlight, 
and then lost behind a massive pine tree. 
In a second the Union soldiers were ready 
for action, but before any definite movement 
could be made, the rebels dispelled all doubts 
that might be entertained as to their pres- 
, ence in the woods, by opening a hot fire 
from their secure hiding-place; following it 
up, as they saw the Union troops retire be- 
hind the shelter afforded by the bend in the 
road, by dashing out upon them in apparent- 
ly overwhelming numbers. The fight was a 
sharp one; one of those deadly hand-to- 
hand encounters, when the rifle is chiefly 
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available as a club, and when eyery man 
fights with a desperation which shows full 
well that he is fighting for his life. 

Such struggles not unfrequently fall to the 
soldier’s lot, and though the army correspon- 
dents, who have seldom eyes for anything of 
smaller magnitude than a battle of army 
corps, generally allude to them we “slight 
skirmishes,” they test a man’s courage and 
show his mettle more thoroughly than any 
other phase of his dangerous career. 

The blue coats fought with the desperate 
valor that all through the rebellion charac- 
terized the real American soldier, and after 
a most deadly conflict succeeded in driving 
the enemy back to his protection in the 
woods. More than this they could not hope 
to achieve, and so, leaving their dead and 
dying behind them, they retreated with all 
possible rapidity, and in as good order as 
they could. 

The Union loss had been a severe one; 
and among the many reported to headquar- 
ters as among the missing, prominently ap- 
peared the name of little Lucy Campbell’s 
lover, Captain William Blaisdell. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
IN WHICH LOVE DECLINES TO BE FICKLE. 


THE day which poor Lucy had anticipated 
would be such a joyous one in the old farm- 
house at Oakland, proved to be a very sad 
one. Her father tenderly lifted the. little 
form that lay so still and white upon the 
floor in the doorway, and bore it into the 
house. For a long time every effort to win 
back the spark of life seemed to meet with 
nothing but failure, and when, at length, a 
little color did creep into the pale cheeks, it 
was not the glow of health, but the signal of 
the approach of a still more cruel type of ill- 
ness than simple unconsciousness. By night- 
fall the poor child was suffering in the grasp 
of a high fever, and for many days thereafter 
she did not know father or mother, or any of 
the kind friends that attended upon her, but 
talked wildly of scenes of blood and death. 
Her poor weak spirit seemed to be continu- 
ally far out on distant battle-fields, where, 
amid the din of strife and the cries of wound- 
ed men, it was ever seeking out the loved 
form of the young soldier, who, if truth be 
told, was in just about as bad a plight as was 
his lady love. The old house was hushed 
and darkened; the sorrowing parents ap- 
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peared in {heir silent unspoken grief to add 
years to their age every day that they lived, 
and for quite a long time it seemed as if not 
only the spirit of sadness but the spirit of 
death hung over the house, so recently the 
happiest in the village, and was impatiently 
waiting for its fair young victim.: But at 
length, to, the joy of all anxious watchers, 
came a change, and that for the better. The 
. cruel. fever reached its height, and then, 
slowly but surely, fell back before the skill of 
the physicians who had been: summoned all 
the way from Boston to give it battle, and in 
the course of a few more weeks it was gladly 
whispered that at length Lucy Campbell was 
out of all danger, and only needed strength 
to be as well as ever again. 

The needed strength of course did not 
eome very suddenly,‘and yet it came as rap- 
idly as anybody could reasonably expect, so 
that before the autumn had anything like 
finished its glorious painting of the leaves in. 
the surrounding woods, the little patient was 
able to be out and about with a vivacity that 
promised great things in the future. 

As soon as she was strong enough to think 
at all clearly, and to bear the fatigue of any- 
thing like an extended conversation, Lucy 
exerted herself to the utmost to become pos- 
sessed of every thread of intelligence that 
could be obtained regarding the fate of her 
lover. Of him she was never weary of talk- 
ing and thinking, and indeed the fixed de- 
termination to live for him, should he ever 
return, or to find his poor body, should he 
have fallen before the foe, gave her more 
strength than all the doctors prescribed for 
her. About the first time that she ventured 
to walk any distance from home, the little 
girl paid a visit to the mother of her be- 
trothed. She was a widow, and he her only 
son; and in his supposed loss, the old lady 
had evidently received the most severe shock 
of her life. Indeed, the blow had almost 
erushed her, and without making the slight- 
est effort to verify her fears, she had settled 
down into a fixed morbid melancholy. From 
this source, therefore, Lucy was not enabled 
to derive much of the information she was 
so earnestly seeking after; indeed, every in- 
terview that she had Blaisdell only 
dimmed the hope she cherished in her own 
heart, and led her further and further to- 
wards the mazes of a hopeless despondency. 

In the village, however, there were several 
returned soldiers who had served in the di- 
vision of which Blaisdell’s regiment consti- 


tuted a part, and from these the devoted 
maiden was able to pick up many facts re- 
garding her soldier lover. Every word of 
him she received with the keenest jnterest, * 
and though nearly all that her informants 
knew about him related to his bravery and 
soldierly qualities on previous battle-fields, 
still she treasured up each word in her warm 
little heart, and sought in some way or other 
to derive some consolation from it. During 
her severe illness, however, one soldier re- 
turned from the front, who knew more of 
William and his fate than all the others put 
together. He had not only fought in the 
same regiment with him, but was a member 
of the same company, and had been slightly 
wounded in the very conflict which snatehed 
his captain from health and life, to danger 
and supposed death. He was a fine-looking 
young fellow, the son of Dr. Jameson, the 


_village physician, and in the bygone days had 


been a most earnest suitor for the fair Lucy’s 
hand. Indeed, the Oakland gossips, who of 
course knew all about it, used to say that the 
race had been a neck-and-neck one between 
him and William Blaisdell, and that the lat- 


‘ter had only barely won after an unusually 


sharp contest. 

To him, now, the little girl went, as to one 
who could throw much light upon her un- 
certainty. She never thought for an instant 
of the past, so far as he was concerned, for 
her whole heart was filled with one object, 
and she seldom thought of any other. With 
young Jameson, on the other hand, it was 
very different. He looked upon the circum- 
stances that placed him on a closer footing of 
friendship than ever with the maiden of his 
admiration, as decidedly fortuitous ones, and 
at once resolved to make them serve him to 
most excellent advantage. To this end he 
was frequently with her; sharing her walks 
in the woods and fields, and in the rapidly 
shortening evenings sitting by her side in 
the little parlor of the old farmhouse. He 
told her everything he thought it expedient 
to tell about the man, who, living or dead, he 
hated as arival. He told her many things 
that he knew, many that he did not know, 
and very many that no one under the sun 
knew. Whenever possible, he would speak 
of the close attention which he said had al- 
ways been paid by his captain to some few 
Southern belles, and of the sorrow that they 
would feel over his Joss. "And then, when he 
felt that he had stabbed the little heart to a 
sufficient degree to arouse anger as well as 
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grief, he would insinuatingly talk about him- 
self, and the devotion he should bear for any 
girl who he felt really loved him, and of the 
shame,he should feel, if even he dared to 
neglect her for even a moment. 

“ Blaisdell,” he said, “ knew very well that 
he was to go on this last expedition in quite 
season to have written home of the fact. Did 
he not also know that Miss Campbell would 
be almost heart-broken, when, without a 
word of explanation, she found that he did 
not come? Why did he not write then? 
Unless, of course, he was at the time visiting 
the Misses Percy, or Willoughby, or Jackson, 
or some other young ladies in the neighbor- 
hood, and did not know that he had to go 
anywhere, until just the last moment, when, 
you see, he would have to jump on his horse 


in a terrible hurry, and leave without time 


to say a word to anybody.” 
In this way did Mr. Jameson seek to drive 


away the image of her lover from the maid- . 


en’s mind, and to prepare the way for the 
substitution of himself therein. Poor Lucy 
was so innocent and unsuspecting, that she 


probably unwittingly gave him oftentimes 
many grounds for encouragement, and there 
is no knowing to what extent she might. not 
have been led if the veil had not fallen from 
her eyes, and she been enabled to see the 
young gentleman in something like his true 
colors. The good people of the village did 
not suffer her long to remain in’ doubt. 


Quick to notice the frequent visits of young 
Jameson at the farmhouse, they were equally 
quick to place their own constructions upon 
them, so that in the course of a very short 
time—the pale sad face to the contrary not- 
withstanding—it was very generally rumored 
that William Blaisdell had been forgotten, 


and that a new love had taken the place of 
the old. 

Poor Lucy! it was hard to judge her so 
cruelly, and it was hard to let her know that 
such judgment had been passed upon her. 
When she first heard it, and when, from the 
conversation of her now open admirer she 
felt that she herself had given the gossips too 
much cause for their unkind rumors, she 
again felt almost as lonely as she did on that 
bright morning in the summer, when the 
first great feeling of desolation of her life 
crept into her soul. She proved, however, to 
be as brave as she was true. Though in the 
first place, terribly frightened, she was not 
long in again proving worthy of her own 
warm loyal heart, and then, as quickly as 


possible, she sought to let Mr. Jameson know 
how sadly he had been miscalculating; that 
if Captain Blaisdell lived, she was waiting, 
as ever, for him to come and claim her as his 
bride; and that if he had fallen, her heart 
was buried with him, in his far-away Southk- 
ern grave. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH THINGS PROVE TO BE NOT 80 
BAD AS THEY SEEM. 


WHEN the gallant Captain Blaisdell fell . 


from his horse, on the memorable occasion 
spoken of in our first chapter, it was only by 
a series of the narrowest escapes in the world 
that he was ever enabled to rise again. In 
the first place, he received a terrible sabre 


thrust in the side, in itself quite enough to 


prove fatal to any ordinary man, and which 
in his case would undoubtedly have made 
sad havoc, if his heart had been in the right 
place, instead of being far away in the pos- 
session of the little maid at Oakland; in the 


second place, he narrowly escaped being 
trampled under foot by the struggling horses 


and men during the deadly conflict that raged 
for quite a long time after his fall; and in 
the third, it seemed to be little short of a 
miracle that prevented him from bleeding to 
death after the fight was over and the enemy 


retired to his shelter in the woods. Shortly 
after they had left the scene, however, the 
rebels returned to the spot for the purpose 
of seeing whether any of the wounded were 
worth capturing, and perhaps. to discover 
whether any of the dead were possessed of 
any articles of sufficient value to require 
confiscation. Noticing Blaisdell, they in- 
stantly seized him, and hastily binding up 


his wound, bore him away. The instant the 
strong arms of his captors rather roughly 
lifted him to his feet, the poor fellow’s con- 
sciousness left him, and when he recovered 
it he found that several days had elapsed, 
and that he was securely immured in a rebel 
prison. There he lingered and suffered all 
the agonies of a living death, until the days 
passed into weeks, and the weeks into 
months. Strong men, smitten down by 
famine or dise ll all around him, and 
still he lived, and indeed improved in health. 
The power that had sustained him in the 
past, continued to upbold him, and to give 
him the strength that for a long time seemed 
to have gone away forever. First through 
pity, and then as the result of an apprecia- 
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tion of his many splendid qualities, the pris- 
on surgeon made the prisoner’s life as endur- 
able as the circumstances would permit, and 
as soon as he was strong enough found him 
employment in his own department. 

One evening early in December, Blaisdell 
was hard at work in the doctor’s office seek- 
ing up some returns or other, that were re- 
quired by the Secretary of War. He had 
been poring over the figures for some hours, 
and though the labor was by no means com- 
plete, found his mind to be. wandering so far 
away, and in so much more pleasant direc- 
tions, that his pen dropped from his listless 
fingers, and for quite a little time he made 
no effort to restrain his thoughts, or bring 
them back to the prosaic task that just then 
most urgently demanded their attention. 


Looking up after a few moments’ medita- 
tion, he saw that an old colored retainer of 
the office had entered the room, and was re- 
garding him with a good deal of attention. 

“ Massa Blaisdell,” said the old man, “ef 
I may be so bold to ask—what am you think- 
ing about?” 

“Uncle Tony,” replied the other, “if you 
were a prisoner, far away from all your friends, 
and with little prospect of ever seeing them 
again, where do you think your ghoughts 
would wander ?’’ 

The old man looked at him for a few mo- 
ments. He had known him from the first 


day of his incarceration, and had long ago 


been more than won by the kindness and 
consideration with which the young soldier 
had always treated him. 

“Ef this yar nigga,” he said, at length, 
very slowly, “ war so fixed, he would not 
rest, nuther by day nor night, till he had got 
out of it.” 

“Tcould get out of this den to-night,” 
mused the young man, aloud, “ and to-mor- 
row would be brought back and shot like a 
do: ” 

a Ef,” continued Uncle Tony, as he placed 
his hard black hand upon the prisoner’s 
shoulder, “ef you can get out of this place 
between eleven o’clock and midnight to-night, 
this yar nigga will tote you to a place where 
you will be safe, Massa Blaisdell.” 

Before the captain couldggegin to recover 
from his astonishment, or e€press a word of 


thankfulness, the old man had left the office. 

That he did eventually recover himself to 
something like a satisfactory degree, was, 
however, rather clearly demonstrated within 
three or four hours, when the guard who 
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looked in to see if it was all right, made 
enough of a discovery to be able to confi- 
dently report that the Yankee Captain Blais- 
dell had escaped without so much as leaving 
a trace that might reveal his whereabouts. 
Uncle Tony, on his part, was as good as 
his word, When the young man succeeded 
in leaving the prison confines, he found his 
old friend in waiting, and by him was swiftly 
conducted to a little out-of-the-way house in 
the colored quarters of the city. There he lay 
concealed for about a week, when, the hue 
and cry having in some degree subsided, he 
was taken out of town in the disguise of an 
old aunty of threescore or thereabouts, 
From that moment his way was tolerably 
clear; his colored friends continued to help 
him, on a sort of underground railroad prin- 
ciple, and in an indescribably short time en- 


abled him to fihd himself, safe and sound, in- 
side the Union lines. 

Two weeks after, again feeling himself se- 
cure under the folds of the old flag, Blaisdell 
reached Washington, whem without further 
delay he proceeded to the residence of a 
long-time friend whom he had known for 


many years as a rising young lawyer of Oak- 
land. 

“Why, bless my soul, Bill, is that you?” 
was the first greeting that assailed him, as 
his friend almost shook his hand off in de- 
light. “I always knew you would turn up 
again. By Jove, Blaisdell, you beat ’em, after 
all, didn’t you?” 

“ Yes,” replied our hero. “I had a pretty 
hard siege of it for alittle time, but came out 
all right in the end; and nowI propose to 
start for home just as soon as I can get there.” 

“ Yes, of course you will, though you don’t 
give me the slip, old boy, until you have given 
some little of an account of yourself. But, 
by the way, Bill, I’ve just received a letter 
from Oakland, from sister Nell, you know. 
I haven’t had time to open it yet, for I want 
to finish a document I have to send into 
court right away, so you sit down and read 
it. I suppose it’s full of nothing but the ar- 
rangements for Nell’s wedding, week after 
next, though there may be something or 
other that will interest you.” 

Blaisdell opened the letter, and read with- 
out much interest until very nearly the con- 
clusion, when his face suddenly assumed a 
deadly pallor, and with a look of intense 
agony he crushed the delicate little note in 
his hand. 


His friend, seeing that something in the 
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letter must have terribly agitated the man 


* for whom he would have done anything rath- 


er than cause him grief, snatched it from 
him, and after ranning it rapidly over, paused 
almost as suddenly as had Blaisdell at the 
following paragraph : 

“And O John! you ought to see how Lae 
Campbell is going on; just as if poor William 
Blaisdell had never been anything to her at 
all. You know at first she took on terribly 
about his loss, and fretted herself into a 
fever that nearly killed her. Butsince young 
Jameson, the doctor’s son returned home, 
she has apparently found quite a comforter. 
They are together nearly all the time, and 
everybody says that a match must have been 
already made up, between them. Poor Will 
Blaisdell! It isn’t kind to go on so, even if 
he is dead, while, if he is sti living, it will 
almost break his heart.” 

“ Now, Bill,” said the brother of Miss Nell, 
“T see by your face that you’re going to make 
a fool of yourself, or at all events to try des- 
perately hard in that direction. And my ad- 
vice to you is, just don’t do it. This foolish 


little sister of mine has been running away | 


with some wicked rumor or other, and you 


‘know she writes to me just as freely as she 


thinks. You goonto Oakland as soon as 
you like. See Lucy, whom you and I both 
know too well to believe her guilty of such 
conduct, and if you don’t send me a note in- 
side of a week, filled with the most exuberant 
expressions of happiness that were ever in- 
vented, why, I’ll eat my hat, that’s all.” 
“Can Lucy be faithless?” sadly solilo- 
quized poor Blaisdell, as that evening he sat 


_alone in his room at the hotel, looking al- 


most as forlorn and dejected as he did when 
the rebels first cast him into prison. “Can 
it be true that she has so soon forgotten me? 
Even if she had known me to be dead, com- 
mon decency would have dictated something 
other than an immediate rush into another 
engagement; while with so much uncertainty 
hanging over me, if she had ever loved me, 
she surely would have waited a little longer. 
O Lucy, Lucy! I almost wish that I had 
never Seen you!” 

Then the young man proceeded to relapse 
into about the most dismal condition of mind 
that could well be conceived. By-and-by, 
however, he became rather more rational in 
his ideas, and wisely concluded to obtain a 
little more correct information, before he ar- 
rived at any definite decision in the matter. 


* Little Nell may be mistaken,” he said,. 


“or at all events, those confounded gossips 
may have built up their terrible story upona 
very slender foundation. At all events, I 
will follow Jack’s advice, and go and see for 
myself. If Lucy has proved unfaithful I 
shall not feel worse to know it to a certainty, 
than I do now, torn by these conflicting emo- 
tions; and if she has not, I shall be enabled 
to spare us both much pain.” 

True to his determination, the captain 
left Washington for Oakland the next day. 

It was New Year’s eve when he reached 
his native village; a bright pleasant evening, 
on which all nature seemed to be striving to 
the utmost to present the happiest appear- 
ance imaginable. The moon and the stars 
were shining as clearly as they were ever 
known to shine before, and the air was sharp 
and invigorating. It was a beautiful night, 
well calculated to make a man feel happier 
and more hopeful for its kindly infuences. 

As Blaisdell, after walking directly from 
the depot to the old farmhouse, passed under 
a high brick wall that ran along the front 
garden to the wicket gate, he heard the 
voiees of two persons just on the other side. 
In an instant he recognized the speakers to 
be young Jameson and little Lucy Campbell, 
and as lve recognized them, he was overcome 
by a dizziness so sudden and severe, that but 
for the wall he would have fallen to the 
ground. He could not distinctly hear all the 
words of the man he now knew to be his 
rival, but Lucy’s answer came to him clear 
and distinctly. 

“No, Mr. Jameson,” said the little girl, 
“ what I tol€ you two months ago I cannot - 
change now. Even if my heart was my own, 
Ido not love you, and could never marry 
you. Ihave never loved but once, and that 
love will never die. If William Blaisdell is 
alive, and has not forgotten me (and if he is 
alive, I know he is still true), I-shall one day 
find happiness in being his wife. If he is 
dead,” and here the little soft voice trembled 
till the words were almost lost, “if he is dead, 
I shall never, never marry in all my life, for 
my love will be buried with him.” 

In another moment the now rejoicing lov- 
erhad reached the wicket gate, and stood 
out in the broad moonlight, face to face with 
the,maiden, who, he was now doubly sure, 
was his for all time. 

With a little scream, she ran towards him 
and threw herself in his arms. “O William, 
dear, dear William, I knew you would come 
back to me! It is you, isn’t it, and no more 
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cruel dreams? O! I have waited for you so 
long, that my heart seemed as if it would 
almost break under its burden of fear.” 

“ Well, if it isn’t William Blaisdell, little 
one, I don’t know what you want in my 
arms,” laughed her lover. “You don’t sup- 
pose it’s my ghost, do you?” 

“No, no, I know it isn’t!” and the maiden 
was crying with happiness; “ but you don’t 
know how much joy you have given me, 
when I was almost fearing that all joy had 
gone away forever.” . 

And the little girl threw her arms round 

the proud young gentleman’s neck, and al- 
most covered him with kisses, 
’ “Very unmaidenly,” do you say, young 
ladies? Well, please put yourselves in her 
place. Suppose your own true William, 
whom you had been mourning for months 
as dead, was suddenly to appear as well and 
handsome as ever, would you act differently ? 
Of course you would not. Or, if you did, 
you see, he might think that you didn’t care 
so much about him, after all, and go off and 
die in real earnest. , 

After Lucy had somewhat recovered her 


sober senses, the happy couple went into the 
house—young Jameson had started for home 
several minutes before—and then—but you 
must imagine the scene, gentle reader, for 
yourself, The old people -were there; Wil- 
liam’s mother was there; mostof William’s 
best friends were there; and if, between 
them all, they did not give the young hero 
the most jubilant ovation that ever was 
known, it was simply because their powers 
of expression were totally inadequate for the 
occasion: 

The hours of the evening rapidly flew 
away, as the happy party drew around the 
bright fire, and heard William, with his Lucy 
by his side, tell some few of his wonderful 
escapes and experiences; until by-and-by, 
the. village church bell half sadly rang out 
the old year, and jubilantly rang in the 
new. Then with joyous faces did the good 
friends depart for their several homes; all 
fully convinced of the fact that so far, at 
least, as one young couple was concerned, 
they had seen the opening moments of a 
truly Happy New Year. 


.SARA’S FATE. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. . 


“Tr is too bad! andI can’t and wont stand 
it much longer. Spend all the golden spring- 
time of my youth in this dismal den, with 
nothing but clowns and milkmaids about me, 
when I feel that I am so well fitted to shine 
in a higher sphere. I wont! I wont!” 

Thus soliloquized Sara Marsh one bright 
spring morning, as she dusted her aunt’s 
cosy sitting-room. 

“No, I wont!” she again ejaculated, with 
a decided shut of the mouth; and as if in- 
tending to begin her new course at once, she 
stopped work, and throwing her duster on a 
chair, folded her arms, and leoked sullenly 
out of the window. 

Poor little Sara! she had indeed a hard 
fate; and the coldest observer, looking 
through that white-curtained, vine-draped 
window into the bright sitting-room, and on 
the plump little form, in its neat pink dress 
and spotless apron, would have dropped a 
tear over her. Had a vision of the good aunt 
and uncle, of whose eyes she was the light 


and joy, and who valued their well-earned 
wealth only as the means for protecting their 
darling when they were gone, been added to 
the scene, the beholder would have lifted up 
his voice and wept with her. 

She stared obstinately out of the window, 
her brow growing blacker and blacker, till a 
voice called: 

“Sary, Sary! When you finish the settin’- 
room come up to the front chamber, I want 
you.” ~ 

She dropped her arms and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“There it goes again! That green coun- . 
try name, when she could just as well cal! 
me ‘Sadie,’ which is so fashionable. I’ve 
begged her to do it dozens of times, but it is 
no use. She always says, ‘Child, you were 
named Sary, for your grandmother Marsh, 
and I wont insult her in her grave by cover- 
ing up her name with fashionable gritncracks, 
which in her life she despised. Your friends 
may call you what they please, but to your 
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uncle and me you will always be Sary Marsh.’ 
She is right about the last part, for I will be 
Sara Marsh forever, before I’d marry any of 
the clowns about me! especially that Jasper 
Dodge, whom they think so much of. The 
idea of his daring to aspire to my hand!” 
And aroused by the thought, she seized her 
duster, and dusted savagely, till suddenly a 
loud crash stopped her, and she saw her 
aunt’s hoasebold idol, John Bunyan in plas- 
ter, a mass of ruins at her feet. 

Christian was never in a deeper “Slough 
of Despond” than was Sara, as she stood 
gazing on the result of her carelessness. 
What could she do? She knew that her 
aunt would be angry, and worse than that, 


deeply grieved, for the bust was the gift of a. 


dear lost friend. Was there ever so miserable 
a creature! She wished, she wished—but 
her wish, if incoherent, was fortunately cut 
short by a knock, and she turned to behold 
standing in the doorway her beau ideal of 
manly beauty. He removed his hat, and 
bowing politely, asked : 

“Does Mrs. Marsh live here ?” 

Sara blushed deeply, and spreading out her 
skirt to hide the wreck behind her, replied: 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ May I see her forafew moments?” And 
taking permission for granted, he walked in- 
to the room. 

Poor Sara stood at bay. There was the 
stranger, a glaring fact. before .her, and, 


‘equally a fact, behind her lay the remains of 


the learned John. Could she ask the elegant 
stranger to wait, and watch her go through 
the undignified manceuvre of “ clearing up?” 
and dared she call her aunt into the room 
while it lay there? Full well she knew the 
presence of forty strangers would not re- 
strain her aunt’s reproofs and lamentations. 
She stood speechless. The gentleman looked 
at her in surprise. Something must be done, 
and choosing to mortify herself, rather than 
trust it to her aunt, by a desperate effort she 
called up courage to say: 
“T will call her in a minute, sir, if you will 
please wait till I pick up these broken pieces.” 
“Certainly,” he replied. “Pray let me 
help you;” and he came to her side. “You 
haye met with quite a misfortune,” contin- 
ued he, as he.bent over to pick up the pieces, 
“Yes,” replied Sara; and surprised into 
confidence by his kind tone, she added, 
“And I'm so sorry, for aunt thought so much 
of the figure. I am afraid to tell her.” 
“Don’t be so heart-broken about it,” said 


he. “Let me see— Give me that piece, I 
am not sure but that the damage may be 
repaired.” 

“Can it?” exclaimed Sara. “Do tell me 
how, and I will be so much obliged to you!” 

“It will take patience,” said he, fitting the 
pieces together, “ but it can be done.” 

Sara’s face fell. 

“ Patience! I haven’t a bit.” 

He laughed. 

“That is a grave confession, young lady. 
You should cultivate ie. I'll tell you what 
I'll do. [ call to see if I could induce your 
good aunt to take me to board; and if she - 
will, P'll give you a lesson in patience by 
showing you how to mend this.” 

“O, thank you! I hope—I think she will 
take you. I'll lay the pieces out of sight, 
and call her.” 

Mr. Wild so won upon Mrs. Marsh’s affec- 
tions that she consented to receive him into 
her family for a few weeks, and before night 
he was domiciled in the cosy best room. His 
coming so engrossed Aunt Marsh that she 
did not miss her beloved John; and Sara 
hoped they might be able to mend it, and 
return it to its place next morning while she 
was busy with her pies. Accordingly, the 
next morning, after she had discharged her 
duties, she wrapped up the pieces carefully, 
and wertt to the big elm, which spot she had 
selected for the work as the least liable ta 
interruption. Mr. Wild was waiting: for her, 
with all the necessary sticking material, and 
they at once began. 

Sara was very anxious to help, but her ea- 
gerness made her useless, and she was obliged 
to take her lesson in patience by watching 
him work. At last it was all done; and with 
the exception of a slight irregularity on the 
bridge of his nose, and a scar on his left 
cheek, John was himself again. 

“There, Miss Sara,” said Mr. Wild, as he 
pressed the last piece into shape, “I don’t 
think that your aunt will discover your mis- 
chief this time, but I warn you John wont 
stand a second annihilation.” 

“TI give you my word, he wont get it from 
my hands; I shall guard him 4s if he were 
gold. But how well you have done it! I 
should never know it had been broken.” 

“ What’s that that’s been broken, Sadie?” 
asked a manly voice; and pushing aside the 
branches, a tall fine-looking youth stood be- 
fore them. He appeared surprised when he 
saw the stranger, but he held his ground 
with dignity, and waited for her to introduce 
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him. She blushed scarlet, but did not say a 
word; and Mr. Wild, after waiting a minute, 
politely wished him, Good-morning.” 

With a pained look at Sara, he returned 
the greeting, and added: 

“T beg your pardon for intruding. Had I 
not supposed that Sa—I mean Miss Marsh’s 
companion was one of the family, I should 
not have done so. Good-morning again ;” 
and, before either could speak, he disappeared. 

Sara felt hot and uncomfortable. Her com- 
panion did not speak, but she felt his eyes 
upon her, and she felt, too, that the light in 
those eyes was not flattering. She snapped 
the twig she held in a dozen pieces, and 
brushing the fragments from her apron, she 
said: 

“That Jasper Dodge is always putting 
himself where he isn’t wanted.” 

“Ah!” replied Mr. Wild. “ I should scarcely 
imagine it, from his modest behaviour a min- 
ute ago. He is not a friend of yours, I infer, 
Miss Sara?” 

“O my,no! I hope you don’t think fora 
minute that I would have sach a clown as 
he is for a friend.” 

Mr. Wild did not reply to this, but re- 
marked that they had better take’ the bust 
back at once, for feas Mrs. Marsh would miss 
it. They took it back, and put it on the 
shelf; and to this day good Mrs. Marsh has 
never suspected the ordeal through which 
her pet passed. 

The summer wore on. Each day Mr. Wild 
won ground and favor in the hearts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Marsh. His boarder dignity was 
soon laid aside, and he was admitted to the 
privileges of “ one of the family.” His “ few 
weeks”? doubled themselves, but still he 
stayed; and Sara fondly told herself that she 
was the magnet. Of course she was in love 
with him. She had elected herself to that 
fate the moment she saw him in the door- 
way; and from the eagerness which he dis- 
played to be her escort at all the picnics and 
parties of the neighborhood, she drew the 
conclusion that he was similarly affected. 
Two things, however, ruffled the even tenor 
of her joy. Qne was, that Mr. Wild, with all 
his gallantry, never evinced any warmer sen- 
timents for her than would be displayed by 
a rightly disposed brother for a good little 
sister. He laughed and danced with all the 
girls he met, fair or plain; distributed his 
Havanas and jokes among their brothers, 
and took as deep an interest in the family 
history of each, as if he were preparing a 
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biography of all the natives. At first this 
general dispensation of favor sat heavy on 
poor Sara’s soul; but by a long and severe 
course of reasoning she brought herself to 
regard it in a very comforting light. It was 
no lack of affection that caused him to act 
80, but delicacy and consideration for her. 
He could not be so selfish as to monopolize 
her entirely, and so expose her to the envi- 
ous sneers and taunts of her friends. He 
was so considerate, so different from Jasper; 
and then as “Jasper” fumed itself in her ~ 
brain, the second cloud darkened her sky. 
What had become of him? She had seen 
him but once since the morning under the 
elm. It was ata party, and she indeed saw 
him, and that was all. He was so devoted 
to Maggie Day that he had eyes or ears for 
no one else. Since that evening he had dis- 
appeared from society, and as Maggie, too, 
was seen no more, circumstantial evidence 
was pretty conclusive that they consoled 
each other in their seclusion. Of course Sara 
did not care a snap! In fact, she was rather 
glad of it, for it would have made him feel so 
badly to see her smiling on Mr, Wild. Of 
course Maggie knew that she was “second 
choice,’ and— But that Maggie was such a 
spiteful girl! There was no telling what she 
wouldn’t say. And she did hate to see Jas- 
per cheated! she did that! And to her honor 
and mortification a tear got loose somehow 
and fell upon herhand. Poor Sara! Reason 
as deeply as her bothered brain could go, she 
could not find a consoling answer for this 
problem, and she resolved to give it up and 
forget it. But the resolution was more easily 
formed than accomplished, and the next 
morning, on her aunt’s wondering where 
Jasper could be all this time, she started so 
violently that she upset a whole cup of coffee 
over the clean tablecloth, and then got a 
scolding for her awkwardness. 

The summer clung on the edge of autumn. 
The day for Mr. Wild’s departure was fixed, 
but his tale of love was still untold, and Sara 
began to feel that “ Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick.” One more day, and then he 
would be gone. Sara was sick with disap- 
pointment, and taking a book, she wandered 
to the seat beneath the elm, to seek the 
soothing balm of solitude. She sat down, 
but she threw the book on the grass beside 
her, and then she thought of the morning 
when they had, in that very spot, mended 
John’s cracked skull, and of various other 
things of the same style, all calculated to dis- 
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perse gloam, and give her spirits a cheerful 
tone, till a footstep aroused her, and,she be- 
held not Mr. Wild but Jasper Dodge stand- 
ing before her. She started up, and turned 
first red and then white. Jasper .was pale, 
too, and a good deal thinner than when he 
last stood there. From his appearance, Mag- 
gie,as a consoler, had not been a success, 
Sara bowed slightly, and without waiting for 
her to speak, Jasper began: mt 

“I beg your pardon for bothering you, 
Sadie. I suppose I oughtn’t to have done it, 
but I couldn’t go away without saying guod- 
by.” 

He stopped and looked at her with wistful 
eyes. Sara tried to say something, but her 
tongue was powerless, and the blood pressed 
se tightly around her heart that it almost 
smothered her. He waited a minute, and 
then continued: 

“Isee. I might as well have spared my- 
self the trouble. It makes no difference to 
you. O Sara, Sara! Good-by!” And he 
turned to go. 

Sara heard the noise of water rushing in 
her head. She put out her hands, and before 


' she could help it called: 


“Don’t go that way! O Jasper, please 
don’t !” 

He turned back and looked at her. 

“ Why not, Sadie ?” 

“Because, because it makes me feel s0 
badly. Where are you going, Jasper?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t care. To sea, I 
think. It killed my father; perhaps it may 
be as kind to me.” 

“Killed your father!’ she cried, remem- 
bering that she had seen the deaton safe and 
well a good hundred miles from the sea an 
hour ago. “ Jasper, are you crazy ?” 


“TI wish I were. I forgot you don’t know. 


—no, no one here does, I am not Mr. 
Dodge’s son. Years ago, when he lived by 
the sea, he took me, a half drowned babe, 
from the arms of my dead father, the only 
survivor from a fearful wreck. But this can- 
not interest you, Sadie. Once more, good- 
by! it may be forever.” ; 

He turned again, but once more footsteps 
sounded, and a voice called: 

“ Not so fast, young man!” And Mr. Wild, 
with sparkling eyes and radiant face, stood 
before them. “ Not so fast, young man,” he 
reiterated, as he caught Jasper’s hand and 


wrung it heartily. “I’ve been hunting for 
you too long to let you slip through my fin- 
gers in this style, What a bat I have been! 
To have the game right under my nose all 
summer, and never scent it!” 

He paused for breath, and Jasper, with 
flashing eyes, endeavored to draw away his 
hand, but he held it tightly. 

“ Sir,” he exclaimed, “ how dare you! Re- 
lease my hand! What does this mean ?” 

“It means that, next to myself, you are 
the happiest and luckiest fellow on this con- 
tinent. It means that you are the possessor 
of as pretty an estate as Old England con- 
tains, and that, since your existence was dis- 
covered three years ago, I have spent most 
of my time hunting for you; and now I’ve 
found you.” And seizing the other hand, 
he shook it with all his strength; then drop- 
ping them and folding his arms, he looked 
from Jasper to Sara. 

Jasper passed his hand across his brow. 

“Great Heaven! Can this be true?” 

“True as fate, my friend! True as the 
ring of the gold I shall get for my work. 
And by Jove! to think how near I came to 
losing it! I owe it all to you, Miss Sara, and 
in return I will pray that when I visit the 
Hall, you may be mistress.” 

Sara started as if from a dream, and Jas- 
per exclaimed: 

“* What is that? Do you not love her?” 

Mr. Wild laughed. 

“At the risk of being ungallant, I must 
say decidedly, no. Being the happy possessor 
of a pretty wife and two-fat children, I find 
that after giving them their share of love, I 
have none left for any one else; and I don’t 
think that Miss Sara will accuse me of hay- 
ing shown the slightest inclination to do so. 
Will you?” 

He looked at the place where she was 
standing, but it was empty. 

“Gone,” said he, with alaugh. “A good 
cigar, my boy; take courage, for in spite of 
her whims, that girl loves you, and in spite 
of her faults, she is worthy of your love; and 
now to business.” 

The business took Jasper across the sea, 
where he staid till he persuaded Sara that 
she had done penance enough for her folly, 
and then he crossed over to take her back 
with him to the halls of his fathers. 
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The Fugitive Slave. 


THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 


BY GORMAN GRIFFITHS. 


.A maiden wept sore for the year that lay dead; 
And she wept in the depth of her sorrow, 

As though with the old year a!l brightness had fled 
To that long night that knows not the morrow. 


She thought of the Old Year; his goodness and love; 
Not of the days of his anger and gloom, 

And forgetting the New Year’s promise of joy, 
Sang as one sings at the gates of hope’s tomb: 


“Strong is’ faith, but far stronger despair, 
Which prevails evermore. 
Bright is the river of life and fair, 
Till it breaks on death’s shore. 
Sad and dark is that shadow of death, 
Sun, moon nor stars shine there, 
- Nor spirit of joy with happy breath 
Fer seeks to assuage its care. 
Nor aught gladsome or brave 
Ever tenants the grave, 
Nor aught that is fair.” 


Ah! sad was the maiden, and bitter each tear, 
And weird and black was the chill wintry night; 

The angel of morning still slept, and the drear 
Clouds of gloom veiled the spirit of light. 


So the Old Year died, and went down from the land 
E’en as his fathers had gone down before; 

And the winds and the waves a requiem sang 
Over the dead that should live never more. é 


Then gloomier still grew the night, till afar, 
Low down in the east, where dwelleth the morn, 
*Twas whispered to earth by a soft-gloried star, 
“Weep not for the Old, a New Year is born.” 


And the New Year came, pure, and hopeful, and bright, 
Who, listening near, heard the maiden’s sigh, 

And then, ere the dawn of the first morning’s light, 
He sang her to rest with this lullaby: 


“Mourner sad, hear the angels singing; 
Fear not, but ever hope. 
Love’s sweet echoes still are ringing, 
Then, maiden, look thou up. 
All God’s pure saints, their vigils keeping, 
Look brightly down on thee; 
Cease, maiden sad, cease thou thy weeping, 
Nor longer fearful be. 
Mourn not the past; all earthly joys die, 
Be they ever so bright. 
Let thy soul on faith’s wings upwards fly, 
Then thou shalt see the light.” 
5 
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The song of the year charmed away the maid’s sorrow, 
For its burden of hope made her heart of good cheer; 

She still loved the past, but she trusted the morrow, 
And with joyful soul greeted the happy young year. 


So with faith like the maiden’s, 


‘We sing unto you; 


May your new years be gladsome, 
And honest, and true; 

Til your journey is finished, 
And you reach the brink 


Of that mystical river, 


Whose waters, I think, 
Are formed of the tears 


That are shed for dead years; 


For out of those waters faith points to ‘the realm of the blest, 
time is forgotten forever, and dawneth God's rest. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


At the main, a blue pennant, showing the 
letter C; at the peak, the stripes and stars; 
royals set, fore and main tacks down—the 
*longshore-men gazing from the wharves, and 
the oystermen looking out from under their 
booms, needed not to be told that it was the 
barque Candace, just underway for, the coast 
of Africa. 

The captain's wife and daughter were our 
passengers, a circumstance by no means 
agreeable to the rough old sailors of the 
main deck, as presaging storm and disaster. 
But our fair companions were no strangers 
to blue water. Many a thousand miles had 
they sailed with Captain Armstead, the kind 
husband and father. 

The mother was a fine blue-eyed woman of 
thirty-six, and the daughter a sparkling bru- 
nette of seventeen, bearing no resemblance 
to either of her parents. She took a lively 


interest in the details of life on shipboard, | 


and her vivacity soon rendered her a favorite 
with the crew. 

“ Why, ma,” she exclaimed, as, on the sec- 
ond morning, the foremast hands were wash- 
ing off decks with innumerable buckets of 
water, “ what if the, people on shore had to 
clean house every day and wash up all the 
floors? It will be wash, wash, every single 
day till we get horhe again. But the men 
are housekeepers here—it’s none of our busi- 
ness! I think I would have a carpet!’ 

“But it would get wet, Bella, and the care 
of it would be a greater slavery than the 


washing floors—or decks, as I suppose we 
ought to say.” 

Bellalaughed. “ Yes, ma, old Jack told me 
once that the ship’s ‘floor isn’t on deck. I 
wonder,” she continued, as if the word 
“slavery” had changed the current of her 
thoughts, “if the authorities have yet caught 
the poor negro they were in pursuit of when 
we sailed. Black men will be in a majority 
where we are going, but I do hope they will 
not retaliate and make slaves of us on ac- 
count of our color!” 

“I hope so too, Bella, Poor negro! if he 
could have got on board the Candace, he 
would have been safe now.” 

It was in the days of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and there had been much excitement 
in our locality, in consequence of an attempt 
to seize a young negro who had fled from 
bondage in Florida. Finally, his pursuers, 
losing all trace of him, snpposed him to have 
reached the British Provinces. 

“So, Bella,” said bluff Captain Armstead, 
“you hope they will not make slaves of us, 
and 1 do not believe they will, when they 
see what we have to show them. Step this 
way a moment, and then say if your father is 
not a magician.” 

Saying this, he entered the cabin beneath 
the poop deck, Isabella and her mother fol- 
lowing, and the rest of us looking curiously 
on. 

“Open Sesame!’ he exclaimed, raising & 
scuttle in the middle of the cabin floor. “All 
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right, my man; arise, Jupiter Ammon!” 
And straightway a figure like that of a sable 
deity raised its ebon head above the aperture. 

Isabella and Mrs. Armstead started. 

“ Never fear, Bella,” said the captain, “ this 
is not old Neptane coming up from the coral 
caves; we are too far from the line for that, 
and besides, he would want nothing of you, 
who have crossed his boundaries befure. 
Jupiter, you are safe; ‘free and happy Amer- 
ica’ leaves off nine miles from the shore, and 
we are two hundred, You have no worse 


‘enemies here than the winds and waves—no- 


body wants to hurt. you.” 


Soon the negro came tothe main deck and . 


“turned to” among the hands as best he 
could. His appearanee carried me to the 
wilds of Guinea, He was a native born Af- 
rican, who had at first, he said, been brought 
into Cuba, whence he accompanied his Span- 
ish master to Florida, and being there traded 
away to a planter, he subsequently escaped 
to the North. He spoke English with diffi- 
culty, and his look and manner suggested the 
jungle and the lion. : 

At dusk, Captain Armstead called him to 
the poop deck. Isabella and her mother 
were also there, and it being my trick at the 
wheel, I stood close by them. Of course 1 
was musing on, Bella’s beauty, and falling in 
love with her, so far as one without hope can 
fall in love, when there appeared at her side, 
as if delicately outlined upon the air, a figure 
still more lovely than her own. 

I looked toward the captain and his wife, 
expecting them. to start with astonishment, 
but they appeared wholly unaware of what 
had happened. The apparition was that of 
a young girl. I felt towards it an unaccount- 
able sympathy; yet whether it was a spirit 
of the dead, or of one who still inhabited the 
earthly frame, I knew not; for there are 
those who hold that under certain physical 
and mental conditions, the spirits of individ- 
uals who still remain in mortal life some- 
tines go forth and become visible. Upon 
second thought, however, I was strongly in- 
clined to the opinion that my own brain, 
through some psychological process had 
created it, and that had I not existed, the 
apparition would not have existed either. 

Whatever its origin, however, it certainly 
prevented my becoming so deeply enamored 
of Bella as might otherwise have been the 
case. My heart seemed to pass beyond her, 
entranced by the spirit-shape that, in spite of 
each cold bypothesis, I could not help feeling 


to have been the shadow of a substance some- 
how yet to be mine. 

After touching at Cape Palmas, we stood 
down the African coast till south of the line, 
when one night, as we were furling the main- 
sail, there came from a man on the weather 
yardarm a startling cry: 

“ Lads, lads, look up yonder to windward! 
What do you make of that? Waterspout, 0!” 

A vast column of water, shaped like a mar- 
linespike, was rushing directly towards us. 


_ Higher than our main truck, it moved at a 


fearful rate along the sea, with a roar of wind 
and waves accompanying its advance. 

“Aloft there,” cried the captain, “lay down 
from the yard and stand by to man the 
braces !” 

A waterspout may be broken by the report 
of a gun, but no firearm was at hand. In 
desperation the captain and mate upraised a 
heavy plank and let it fall on the deck. Most 
of the men were then in the act of going 
down the rigging, but I having been well out 
on the yardarm, had not yet left the foot- 
rope. There was a tremendous lurch of the 
vessel, a deluge fore and aft, and a roar of 
wind that deafened meas I clung to the yard. 
The waterspout had broken close to the ship. 
Imagine a washerwoman emptying her tub 
beside a baby’s shoe! The Candace was 
caught by the mountain deluge—a part un-— 


der her bilge and a part thundering over her 


decks—and thrown bodily to leeward. The 
darkness was impenetrable, but I felt the 
mainyard go suddenly down with the quick 
careening of the hull, and I knew that the 
barque had capsized. The yawl, torn from 
the quarter, at this moment passed com- 
pletely over me and became entangled in the 
rigging. 

At length the spars rose laboriously from 
the water; the Candace, lifting her lee seup- 
pers above the foam, began to gather way. 
But I had now lost my hold of the yard and 
was clinging to the boat, which instantly 
drifted wide a-lee. 

I was not, however, alone. Some one, who 
had been dashed against me as I seized the 
gunnel, was now clinging to my shoulders as 
only a drowning person can cling. The boat 
rplled over and over, and my hold was lost, 
but not the grasp of those desperate hands. 
Presently the yaw! almost dipped us up, her 
bow lifting me out of water. My fellow-sué 
ferer now for the first time uttered a cry, and 
I discovered the voice to be that of Bella. IL 
assisted her to climb into the boat, the swell 
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burying both that and ourselves as she did so. 
At this moment another voice caught my 
ear. It was Jupiter’s; amid the intense dark- 
ness, to which he seemed akin, he was cling- 
ing to the opposite end of the yawl. <A rope, 
with a heavy coil of rigging attached, was 
dragging at the bow, and this tended to keep 
the boat with her head to the sea, so that 
she was less lable than she would otherwise 
have been to upset as we climbed on board. 
But more than once the huge swells pitched 
her occupants from one end of her to the 
other. Twice she went bottom up, yet we 
succeeded in keeping Isabella from sinking; 
and at last, as there was but littlé wind, the 
sea began to resume its long and regular roll. 

At sunrise the Candace was nowhere to 
be seen, though poor Bella strained her 
bright eyes a-weather and a-lee. The deso- 
late ocean showed no living thing but our- 
selves, as we sat waist deep in water in the 
rolling boat. Luckily, we found on board a 
bucket, the lanyard of which had caught 
afoul around one of the thwarts. With this 
we bailed till our water-logged craft was freed. 

Having neither sail nor oar, we were en- 
tirely helpless, and thus the day passed and 
night came on, bringing no sign of rescue. 
Near morning I fell asleep and dreamed of 
groves of lemon and orange-trees. In their 
midst sat a fair lady with two little children, 
one of whom seemed to be Bella Armstead, 
returned to her babyhoud. Opening my eyes, 


. Isaw that Bella was asleep, but over her 


bent a figure which I at once recognized as 
my spirit acquaintance of the Candace. It 


remained but a moment, then utterly faded 


away. I was pondering as to whether this 
beautiful apparition was conscious of its own 
existence—whether it existed to itself as well 
as to me—or was only a picture, when the 
tramp of feet on a vessel’s deck caused me to 
look up. A small hermaphrodite brig was 
close aboard of us. 

“Ahoy! brig ahoy!” I shouted, and Jupi- 
ter and Isabella sprang up from their sleep 
with new hope. An answer came in Portu- 
guese, and in that language I explained our 
situation. We then heard the squeak of the 
davit tackles, and the splash of a boat as it 
struek the water. A few minutes, and we 
stood on the stranger’s deck. She proved to 
be a Portuguese vessel from the Gulf of 
Benin, bound to Sao Paulo de Loanda—no 
less a person than the governor of that set- 
tlement, wlio had been up the coast on busi- 


~ ness, being on board of her. In the morning 
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we found the governor to be a dark villanous- 
looking man, about forty years of age. He 
was exceedingly attentive to Isabella, so 
much 80, indeed, as to inspire her with 
alarm. ‘ 

Jupiter, when opportunity offered, told me 
that he recognized in the governor the man 
who had sold him into slavery. His tribe, he 
said, of which his brother was chief, had 
been living on friendly terms with the Portn- 
guese, but the governor having conceived an 
antipathy towards Jupiter, in consequence 
of his having detected the European official 
in some base transaction, had treacherously 
seized and delivered him over to one of the 
many slaver captains on the coast. It was 
not long ere I began to fear that the recogni- 
tion would prove mutual. More and more 
intently the black-eyed Dom Pedro Serrano 
(not “Don,” as in Spanish) fixed his keen 
glance upon the negro. At last Jupiter was 
suddenly seized and ironed. The reason for 
this was evident. His people were powerful, 
and should he be suffered to return home 
with the story of the governor’s treachery, 
much trouble might ensue. 

Isabella, who could speak excellent Portu- 
gnese, remonstrated with Dom Pedro in a 
manner that surprised me. Despite her dan- 
gerous position, her indignation was very 
evident, but her sorrow was more so. She 
wept for the poor negro who had seemed 
thus to find oppressors on every hand. The 
Portuguese, quite unexpectedly to me, re- 
plied courteously that she could ask of him 
nothing which he would not grant, and at 
once set Jupiter at liberty. Well we knew, 


however, that the negro would not be suf- 
fered finally to escape, could force or treach- 
ery prevent it. 

Isabella was ini much distress on account 
of her parents, whose anguish she could im- 
agine to be dreadful. Then, too, she grew 


sick at the thought of what might be. She 
was on board a stranger vessel, on a wild and 
lawless coast, and dangers, such as a few 
days before were the farthest of all things 
from her dreams, might at any moment be- 
fall her. When would the suspense end? 
When would we find the Candace, with her 
crew of brave New Englanders? ? 

At last we stood in for Sao Paulo de Lo- 
ando, and as the masts of the shipping in the 
harbor began to appear over the land, Dom 
Pedro handed Isabella his glass. She looked 


steadily towards the port, then turned with 
a hopeful smile lighting her eyes. 
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“TI can see as low down as the topsail yards. 
At least itis abarque. Look, look quick and 
see ! » 

I took the glass, while the governor looked 
as if‘almost ready to speak his scorn at the 
fair girl’s familiarity with a common sailor, 
though a companjon in misfortune, and turn- 
ing it towards the distant masts, saw that 
the spars of a barque, which lay between two 
brigs, resembled those of the Candace. I 
had expected to find-her here, only I had not. 
been quite sure that she outlived the shock 
of the waterspout. But now the wind died 
away, and at evening we were left entirely 
becalmed within a mile of the shore. The 
men lay lounging on the forecastle, the two 
under officers spun slaver yarns on the quar- 
ter-deck, and Dom Pedro talked with the 
eaptain of the brig. 

Being sufficiently near them to gather the 
drift of their conversation, I inferred from it 
that the negro, who had been liberated from 
irons only that the governor, by an act of 
seeming generosity, might ingratiate himself 
with Miss Armstead, would be again secured 
on our reaching port, and delivered privately 
over to some one associated with his excel- 
lency in the slave trade. Above all, it ap- 
peared that the reappearance of Jupiter in 
the neighborhood of his tribe was to be kept 
a secret from the natives. It seemed to me 
that the governor regretted bis former act of 
treachery toward an ally, but under the cir- 
cumstances he could not safely retreat, At 
last the conversation ended, and leaving the 


waist, where I had been leaning over the 


rail, I went forward to look for Jupiter. His 
dark shape was not among thé Portuguese 
who lay stretched about the deck; he was 
not in the forecastle, nor by the night-heads, 
nor out on the bowsprit. Did not this ac- 
count fur the momentary glimpse I had in 


passing forward of some dark ubject in the 
water, as if a hurrying shark or pornelee rip- 
pled the tranquil sea? 

“ Isabella,’ I whispered, fii her in 
the waist, “ he is gone; I don’t think they'll 
see him again soon, or if so, it may be to 
their sorrow !” 

“© poor Jupiter! I am so glad for him!” 
she replied; “but how dreadful that one 
should everywhere find human wolves or 
human sharks!” 


There was much commotion on board the 
brig upon the discovery of Jupiter’s escape, 
and though my knowledge of Portuguese 
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was not thorough, I understood enough of 
it to know that the governor was using some 
very hard oaths, apparently launched at the 
officers of the vessel, his excellency seeming 
for a moment. to ignore the presence of poor 
little Bella. Distressing as his attentions 
had been to the latter, I think that the fact 
of her father’s presence ou the coast, and the 
probability that we should meet with him at 
St. Paul de Loando, proved her only safe- 
guard against addresses still more unwel- 
come. 

Next afternoon, after lying all day between 
the mainland and the island of Loando, 
which, eighteen miles long and a mile broad, 
protects the harbor of Sao Paulo, we weut in 
with the sea-breeze, and Isabella joyfully 
hailed the Candace as we passed her. As- 
tonished, and bardly daring to trust his 
senses, Captain Armstead sprang iuto his 
boat and was alongside of us ere we were 
fairly at anchor. On reaching the barque, 
we found Mrs. Armstead insensible, the sud- 
den revulsion and tumult of feeling having 
overpowered her, Cook and foremast hand, 
cabin boy and steward, shook hands with 
pretty Bella, thinking, perhaps, of some sis- 
ter or sweetheart at home, who ironed Dick, 
or Tom, or Robert’s calico shirt. The awaken- 
ing of the mother to her great joy need not 
be dwelt upon. 

Captain Armstead, though duly grateful to 
the commander of the Portuguese brigantine, 
might have been excused from feeling any 
great admiration for that individual upon 
general principles, for the latter was no doubt 
a villanous slaver, whom the drift of circam- 


stances had ordained to do thus much good. 
Dom Pedro, the governor, came on board of 
us next day, an unusual condescension ; but 
the frank New England shipmaster, incensed 
at the treatment which Jupiter had received, 
manifested but little respect and no cordiality. 


On the succeeding Sunday we had nothing 
to do but look around the old African town. 
In the heart of it we saw several, monasteries 
in ruins. They were built by the Portuguese 
three hundred years ago. Along the harbor 
shore stood the huts of the negro inhabitants, 
but upon higher land, and further from the 
water, was the .governor’s palace, together 
with some other tolerably good houses. The 
only really, creditable structures, however, in 
or about St. Paul de Loando, seemed to be 
the harbor forts, three in number, These 


had quite the aspect of European fortifica- 
tions; but a dozen Awerican, English or 
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German soldiers, could have driven their en- 
tire garrisons of several hundred Portuguese 
into the woods, for they were not half so for- 
midable as a troop of mean hyenas. 

On the evening of that day the governor's 
house caught fire, and the crew of the Can- 
dace, being near by, went rolling along the 
dingy street to see what the matter was. 
The flames had made considerable progress, 
and for all that could be done by the “ fire 
department” of the old Portuguese seattle- 
ment, the governor seemed in a fair way to 
be houseless. What chiefly interested us 
upon our arrival, was a woman’s scream in 
that quarter of the palace whence the fire 
was bursting out; but on entering we found 
it impossible to reach her, as the flame en- 
tirely precluded communication with her 
apartment from within. She must be reached 
from outside, if at all. Her window and the 
fire were at the back of the honse, and the 
governor, as we rushed out into the yard to 
look for some meaiis of ascent, cried out that 
he had a plenty of cordgge in an outbuilding 
close at hand. An inimense tree grew near 
the house, and within a few feet of it a small- 
er tree. Being the youngest and nimblest of 
our crew, I gladly took upon me the task of 
ascending to the girl’s relief, for a girl we 
could now see that she was. Springing up 
the smaller tree, with the end of a rope in 
my hand, I passed thence to the larger, 

climbing until a limb was reached that 
stretched obliquely toward the house, a doz- 
en feet higher than the window of the young 
lady. Fastening my rope to this, I slipped 
down to a lower limb, opposite thé window. 

The ground beneath was thronged with 
spectators—bare-headed negroes, standing 
like solid blocks of darkness, Europeans and 
mulattoes, soldiers, sailors and priests. The 
flame lighted up the giant tree till all the re- 
cesses of its thick branches and every leaf, 
from the lowest to the topmost bough, glowed 
with a terrible beauty. Just then the young 
girl, pursued by the heat from within, threw 
herself so nearly out of the window that I 
feared she would fall to the earth. She ap- 
peared like a picture encircled bya wreath of 
fire, and all ready to drop from its glittering 
framework. The spot at which my rope was 
fastened above was nearer to the house than 
the limb on which I stood, and I was draw- 
ing myself still further back, preparatory to 
swinging é6ut with one foot in the bo’lin’ I 
liad made, when a thrilling rush of recollec- 
tion and recognition added tenfold ardor to 
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my feelings. The sweet form so girt by fire 
was the very figure I had twice seen upon 
the deep, at the side of Isabella! Was it still 
a phantom, or had it become a substance? 
The inexpressibly beautiful face was the 
same, and even the dress was precisely like 
that of the spirit-girl. 

Giving myself as strong an impetus as pos- 
sible, I swung toward her. The tips of my 
fingers just grazed her wrist, and I found my- 
self back on the branch from which I started. 
There were exclamations of disappointment 
from the crowd below. Again I swung forth, 
and again I failed. The flames were now 
advancing so rapidly, and the unusual effort 
had exhausted me to sucli a degree, that I 
was almost in despair. Even a single minute 
more I could not afford to lose. Standing 
with one foot tn the bo'’lin’, and with one 
hand clutching the rope above my head, I 
once more sprang forward, making the green 
branch quiver and rebound as if a panther 
had leaped from it. The young girl extended 
one fair arm, lost her hold with the other, 
and partly leaping, partly falling, met me in 
midair. As my arm caught her waist, the 
branch above us writhed and shook with the 
additional weight, but the old African tree 
did not fail us, and the stout rope, which 
might have served as a topgallant halyard on 
board some prowling slaver, gave no sign of 
yielding in its well laid strauds, As we 
swung towards the body of the tree, a couple 
of the Candace’s crew received us, and with- 
out much difficulty the young lady was low- 
ered to the ground. | 

The governor’s palace was destroyed, but 
his valuables were saved. Margarita, the rés- 
cued girl, had been carried from my sight, 
but the wonderful circumstance of her hav- 
ing proved the exact impersonation of my 
vision, continued to thrill me with taumultu- 
ous emotions. Surely, 1 must see her again, 
I thought, yet when and where? Fortune 
favored my hopes. We, of the Candace, were 
departing frdm the scene, when in front of a 
dwelling, at a little distance from the smoul- 
dering ruins, I was recognized by a number 
of Portuguese, who thereupon gathered about 


me with abundant congratulations. In a 


moment I found myself in the house, and 
face to face with Margarita. I need not 
dwell on her outburst of gratitude, flowing 
forth in the soft language. of Portugal, nor 

Pay hardly resist the impression that 
‘she a eine 80 vividly did her sweet face 
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recall the phantom of the Candace, and as if 
she, too, was puzzled by some unexplained 
problem, I could feel her timid glance rest 
inquiringly upon my face. 

“It is strange,” she said, at length, “ that 
I should feel as if we had met before. I have 
the impression of having dreamed of fire and 
of ships, and of my being far out at sea, and 
of having somehow in the midst of all seen’ 
one like yourself. But this is idle, I suppose, 
for I have no clear recullection of such a 
dream.” 

She blushed sweetly. 

“© senorita,” I replied, “it is true; I had 
seen you before we met to-night!” 

She looked much surprised, but before I 
could proceed with an explanation the en- 
trance of the governor cut short our inter-’ 
view. I now incidentally learned that he 
was her uncle. His presence appeared al- 
most a terror to her, and she seemed to be 
regarded by him more as a captive than as a 
cherished member of liis household. That 
she had no desire to accompany him from the 
spot, was very evident; nevertheless, he ab- 
ruptly led her away, his establishment being 
now removed to a dwelling of his own near 
the ruined palace.’ The éadness of Margari- 
ta’s look at our parting I could not soon for- 
get, nor the unaffected glance, which more 
forcibly than words told of the new feeling 
that had sprang up in her heart. How I 
longed to tell her sofuly the story of the spir- 
it-girl, her own beautiful phantom! 

We soon learned that Dom Pedro was very 
unpopular. Complaints of his maladminis- 
tration had reached the government at Lis- 
' bon, and it seemed probable that he would 
be superseded. His wife having died some 
few weeks previous, he was preposterous 
enough to propose to Captain Armstead for 
the hand of Isabella, as if, with the good 
American commander, all the possessions of 
Portugal could weigh anything in the bal- 
ance against his child. In the meantime, 
not forgetting matters of a more material 
kind than that of love, he expressed a desire 
to purchase the Candace, offering for her the 
high price of thirty thousand dollars. But 
Captain Armstead rejected the bargain, look- 
ing upon it, perhaps, as too much resembling 
a transaction by which a dealer in harmless 
groceries disposes of his premises to a bad 
man, He could not enduré the thought of 
having his old companion, the Candace, 
transformed into aslaver. He felt as if every 


rope, and plank, and spar would reproach 


15 


him for such a deed; for though the govern- ~ 
or professed to require her only for the trade 
with Portugal, it was quite certain that once 
iu his possession she would never make the 
Rock of Lisbon. Such a proposition smacked 
of the Bight of Benin and the many months 
of the Niger. Evidently the governor had an 
eye to futare contingencies, when the order 
for his dismissal from office should arrive 
from Europe. 

Shortly afterwards, Captain Armstead and 
his officers were arrested and imprisoned on 
a charge of smuggling, an offence of. which 
they were entirely innocent. A squad of 
Portuguese soldiers took possession of the 
Candace, while Mrs. Armstead and Isabella, 
who, together with. the foremast hands, re- 
mainéd on board, were forbidden to leave 
the vessel. We could easily have overpow~ 
ered the soldiers, but such insubordination 
would only have inereased our misfortunes, 
The governor now made such arrangements 
with vessel and ¢argo as best suited him, 
Driven to desperation by the state of his af- 
fairs, he evidently intended to anticipate the 
dreaded fiat of the Portuguese government, 
and escape to some slave station on the 
coast, there to take on board a freight of hu- 
man beings, and by such means repair his 
ruined fortune. 

What was to become of the wife and daugh- 
ter of our good captain? Must they accom- 
pany this villanous pirate? The hour of the 
barqne’s departure on some desperate adven- 
ture was evidently very near, for a large 
number of handcuffs now came on board 
together with a quantity of rice—the latter 
as significant as the former. Yet nothing 
seemed to indicate an intention of putting 
Bella and her mother ashore. There was no 
time to lose, and when night agaiu set in, I 
swam to-an American «brig, lying at some 
distance, and related the whole story to her 
commander. Of course he was not ignorant 
of Captain Armstead’s arrest, but ¢0 dictato- 
rial was the authority of the governor, that 
the details of the affair were kept secret. 
The American consul had died but a short 
time previously, and there was noone who 
had power in the premises te thwart Dom 
Pedro’s will, Captain Arthur Vane, the 
commander of the Congo, was surprised at 
my revelation of the governor’s supposed in- 
tentions, but his opinions coincided with my 
own, i 
“They must not be carried off,” he said. 
“Of course we cannot stop the barque, for we 
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eannot prove that the governor's intentions 
are to do anything unlawful, and even could 
we so prove, we should be powerless. It is 
very dark to-night; do you think you could 
reach the cabin without alarming the sol- 
diers ?” 

“T could get in at a window, sir,” I replied, 


* “if I had a boat to stand upin. They have 


get thirty Portuguese sailors that came on 
board this evening, as I have told you, and 
I suppose if we get the ladies out of her it 
will be only good luck—yet that’s why I’m 
here, sir. I felt that you would gladly help 
me.” 

“TI will do that, my man,” said the fine- 
looking young captain. “I'll have the boat 
down at once, and go in her myself.” 

The undertaking, like most adventures, 
was easier in conception than practice. The 
Candace not being very deep in the water, 
and having withal her cabiy under a poop 
deck, the stern lights were so high that only 
by getting on the shoulders of my compan- 
ions could I[ climb into Gtie of them. Getting 
up in this manner, and steadying myself 
with my hands against the stern, I grasped 
the casing at the foot of the open light and 
erept silently in, hatless and barefooted. A 
lamp was burning in the cabin, but the cur- 
tains that hid the forward windows would 
prevent my beitig seen by the Portuguese on 
deck. Bella and her mother were in one of 
the staterooms, the slide of which was open. 
My most difficult task was to arrest their at- 


’ tention without suddenly alarming them. I 


tapped gently near the open door and softly. 
pronounced their names, bidding them be si- 
lent, as I had come to rescue them. Com- 
prehending the circumstances of the case, 
they instantly prepared for departure. Cap- 
tain Vane received them in the pitch dark- 
ness, as by the arms and hands I lowered 
them down to him, and in a moment the 
boat of the Congo was shoved softly from un- 
der the barque’s stern. 

The deliverance was most opportune, for 
as we pulled off the oars of a boat were 
heard near at hand, and though we dreamed 
not that the governor was then coming for 
the last tigne from the shore, yet in the morn- 


ing the Candace was gone. Without discov- 


ering the escape of his two captives, Dom 
Pedro had set on shore the American tars, 
pat the barque in charge of a sailing master, 
who, in the expressive language of my ship- 
mates, was a “soon man,” and bestowing 
Kimseif and bis niece on beard, had stood out 


to sea. It was a cool manner of possessing 
one’s self of a vessel, though the transaction 


proved expensive to his excellency in the end. 

But the niece, Margarita—bitter were the 
imprecations of our saidors as they described 
the governor’s manner towards her, as, drag- 
ged like a captive, she entered on board the 
Candace. Once she was near falling into the 
water, and it must have been that she then 
dropped a little casket, for one of our men on 
starting for the shore found such an article, 
and the backs of the Portuguese being to- 
ward him as he sat at the boat’s head, he 
picked it up unobserved. It contained only 
papers written by her own hand, the dearest 
treasure to me that it could possibly have 
held. They constituted a delicate log-book 
of the heart. She was to be bartered away 
to a heartless lover, a villanous ofshoot of a 
noble Portuguese family, who, having squan- 
dered much wealth, now sought to regain it 
by the traffic in human blood. No doubt 
her uncle, always in receipt of a large in- 
come, yet always bankrupt, wonld receive 
twenty thousand and possibly thirty thou- 
sand dollars for thus delivering her into the 
hands of one who, though be had seen her 
only once, seemed to have conceived a vio- 
lent passion for her. 

Her fair diary spoke of the fire; of her ter- 
ror when hemmed about by flame, and of 
the young “Americano” who came like an 
angel in the hour of danger. Where had 
she seen him ere then? Had she not a dim 
recollection of meeting the same face ina 
dream when fancying herself far away on the 
ocean? O that her mother lived, and the 
little sister so long since lost! O for a dear 
home in Portugal, the land of her fathers! 

Thus much I learned from Margarita’s pa- 
pers, and more—for she had discovered by a 
conversation accidentally overheard, that the . 
Caudace would put in at a slave mart a little 
way up the coast, where it was the expecta- 
tion of her uncle to meet the captain to 
whom he had bargained her away. The lat- 
ter was daily expected from Brazil, but pecu- 
liar circumstances would render it inexpedi- 
ent for him to visit St. Paul de Loando. 1. 
had heard of the slave station mentioned in 
Margarita’s diary, and knew that it could be 
reached in about four days’ travel. Margarita 
was evidently suffering unspeakable agony 
at the prospect of her now almost certain 
doom, © what happiness to deliver her! 
yet why harbor a dream so hopeless? ; 
- Suddenly I thought of Jupiter and his peo- 
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ple. They dwelt up the coast in the direc- 
tion of the slave mart. The recollection 
gave my blood a thrill. Was not Jupiter the 
goverfor’s enemy? aud would not the negro 
king gladly avenge his brother's wrongs upon 
the treacherous Portuguese? I instantly re- 
sulved to act upon the idea. 

Captain Armstead would remain no doubt 


for a short time in prison, but his wife and. 


daughter would now be permitted to visit 
him, and as on this morning we learned that 
the vessel bearing the new governor from 
Portugal, with authority for the arrest of 
Dom Pedro, was aground on the coast a few 
miles from the harbor, we felt assured that 
the case of the captain would soon be hon- 
estly investigated, when his acquittal would 
be certain and speedy, Some spy of Dom 
Pedro’s had probably informed him of the 
near approach of his successor, and hence 
his hurried departure. 

But I was now wholly occupied with the 
scheme of Margarita’s deliverance and the 
recovery of the Candace. I wuuld save Cap- 
tain Armstéad from great loss, Margarita 
from utter destruction. My shipmates, in- 
diguant at the treatment they had received, 
and eager to recover the vessel, at once prom- 
ised their cooperation, and hiring, with what 
money we had remaining, a sufficient quan- 


’ tity of firearms from an old Portuguese who 


kept a sort of armory in Sao Paulo, we set 
forth, ostensibly on a hunt for wild beasts, 
but really on an expedition which any one 
but a sailor in quest of adventure would have 
pronounced insane. Not a soul in St. Paul 
de Loando knew aught of our intention. 
The weather was very calm on sea and shore, 
and we hoped that the Candace would’ make 
80 little headway as not to arrive at the sta- 
tion before ourselves, With the covok and 
steward we numbered twelve men. 

It was afternoon when we set out, and not 
till the evening of the daydollowing did we 
meet with any considerable force of the na- 
tives, when, after having encamped, we found 
qurselves surrounded by quite an army of 
warriors, For a short time it seemed as if 
all was over with our mad expedition; but 
suddenly the leader of the Africans strode 
forward, threw down his spear, aud rushing 
futo our midst, frantically embraced us. He 
was Jupiter! 

No wonder that we had been slow to rec- 
ognize the fugitive slave, whose brother was 
dead. and who was now king. The lion of 
the desert, is uot the lion of the menagerie. 


Stark naked to the waist, he wore suspended 
thence some light African fabric ending 
above the. kuees. His hair was thinly pow- 
dered with guld dust, made to adhere by 
some sticky substance, and altogether he had 
a royal barbarian air that, when the first 
flush of joy had subsided, gave him a real 
dignity. He entered at once iuto my plans, 
said we could reach the slave mart in three 
days, and that he would accompany us with 
two bundred warriors. 

On the route we suffered much from the 
want of water. Once, at evening, we ap- 
proached a brook in a valiey, and saw a tawny 
animal drinking at it. The creature at first 
looked at us savagely, then bounded away 
with a lithe catlike motion. It was; Jupiter 
suid, a lioness, aud I doubt not that a solitary 
traveller would have found trouble with her, 
When she was gone, it was a strange and 
savage spectacle to see the almost naked 
blacks lie down fn long sable rows to driuk at 
the brook. 

Rapid as was our march, we were too late 
for the Candace. A smart breeze had sprung 
up at sea, aid she: had been in, tumbled on 
board seven hundred slaves, and after a stay 
of only a few hours, set sail for Brazil. This 
we learned from a Portuguese whom we cap- 
tured as we lay concealed near the slave 
mart. My disappointment was terrible, for 
ever since Jupiter bad joined us, I had en- 
tertained high hope of success. What re- 
mained but to wreak vengeance on the 
slavers at the station, liberate the remaining 
eaptives and return? The Portuguese had 
been told that there was a young lady with 
Dom Pedro. 

“Did he take her with him on his depart- 
ure?” I asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“Has Antonio Rodas been here of late ?” 

“No, he is expected from Brazil; he ought 
to have been in a week ago.” 

Antonio Rodas was the captain who had 
bargained for Margarita. We would remain 
till he came, and take care that he should 
never trouble her more. How fortunate that 
he had not arrived when the Candace came 
in! I consulted my shipmates and Jupiter, 
and the result of the conference was that we 
attacked the Portuguese. The muskets of the 
sailors aud the spears of the negroes made 
short work, and in a few minutes the entire 
den of villany was in our possession. Jupiter 
and his people gave no quarter, and not a 
Portuguese was left alive; they killed even 
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the one we had first taken. We found about 
eight hundred captives in the slave-pens, and 
to avoid confusion, it was judged best not to 
liberate them until after the taking of Ro- 
das’s vessel, should she arrive in a day or two. 

We had barely time to decide upon this 
when the topgallant-sails of a brig were seen 
above an island near the station. With but 
little wind she made slow headway in the 
windings of the channel, and we had time to 
man and conceal four boats in a little nook, 
hidden by luxuriant reeds, before her hull 
came fairly in sight. Our plan was tc per- 
mit the landing of the captain and a boat's 
crew, upon whom the negroes were to fall 
with spears, while the Americans, taking 
with them what natives the boats would hold, 
were to dash straight for the brig. 

It was dusk when she came to anchor, but 
we could see that she mounted a heavy pivot 
gun abaft the mainmast, and had two carron- 
ades on each side. A part of our plan failed, 
for Rodas, ever on the watch for enemies, 
seemed to suspect that all was not right at 
the station, and would not venture on shore. 
We had feared as much, however, and were 
prepared to follow out the rest of our design. 
Rodas hailed the station, getting no reply, 
and now every moment was precious to us. 

’ “What say, Jack, all ready?” I called 
softly to the captain of one of the boats. 

“Ay, ay, all ready!” 

“Then here we go! Pull away, lads!” 
And instantly we shot out past the little 
reedy point that had hidden us. There were 
in each of the four boats three white men 
and twelve negroes, the latter assisting with 
paddles found at the station. Jupiter, who 
was in one of the boats, gave a terrifying yell, 
which was imitated by all his warriors. Yell 
upon yell arose, not only from the boats but 
the water, and glancing aside, I saw that all 
the Africans whom we had stationed ashore 
had plunged into the stream and were swim- 
ming toward the brig, each with his bright 
spear held above the tide. How fast a native 
can swim with only one hand! 

The Portuguese fired their “long tom,” 
but with so wild an aim as to do no execu- 
tion. Next, “bang! bang!” went their two 
starboard carronades, but with the same re- 
sult. As the boats struck the vessel’s rail, 
the Yankee tars caught up their guns and 
poured a murderous fire Into the swarm of 
slaves on her deck. Then negro and white 
man, side by side, leaped on board. Terrible 
was the work of the African spears, and’ not 
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till nearly the entire crew of seventy men had 
fallen, could we prevail upon our black allies 
to forbear the slaughter. Eleven Portuguese 
were left alive, and fifty-nine fell. adlonle 

Rodas lay piereed by half a dozen spears. 

The survivors we sent on shore in irons. As 

to ourselves, not a single white man had been . 
injured, and only two negroes killed and one 

wounded. 

Now for the land breeze! O that it would 
spring up at once! The Candace could not 
be far distant, and this sharp clipper brig, 
with her immense spread of canvas, must sail 
a third faster than the barque. JI knew some- 
thing of navigation, my shipmates were eager 
for the adventure, and we would have Dom 
Pedro and our old ship, if we had to chase 
her te Brazil! Next morning we got under 
way, Jupiter and his people going with us, 
Previous to sailing, however, we had opened 
the slave pens and set free their multitude of 
captives, These broke in upon the elevén 
Portuguese prisoners, and killed every one 
of them. 

With a fresh breeze we stood off in the 
track of the Brazil-bound slavers. 4 thought 
what scores of villanous pirates had crowded 
sail upon this course! Even our own ances. 
tors came here in the old days for human 
cargoes, when the slave-trade built up for- 
tunes that perhaps have not yet crumbled. 
But now, too, I began to reflect upon the 
‘wildness of our enterprise. If the ships of 
war, appointed for the purpose, coul scarcely 
ever find a slaver that had once got clear of 
the coast, how could we expect todo so? It 
must be all by chance, if we should overhaul 
her, for we might steer a hundred miles clear 
of her track. This thought greatly troubled: 
me. 

« We had beer: five days out when, one morn- 
ing, we made a sail off the larboard quarter, 
having passed her in the night. How fast 
my heart beat when I saw that she was a 
barque, and that she moreover edged away 
as if afraid that our brig might be q govern- 
ment cruiser. Instantly putting the Sao Sab 
vador in stays, we boarded tacks and gave 
chase. Soon our tars opened fire with the 
“jong tom.” The worst thing about us was 
that we had too many captains. 

“ No, no,’’ I said, “don’t.cut her to pieces! 
don’t cut up the old Candace! Remember, 
too, that the young lady is aboard.” We had 
before this resolved not to fire, but the arder 
of my shipmates had overpowered them. 

- “We only tried at her top hamper,” said 
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Jack Brace. “Now avast,’ mates, don’t fire 
with the big gun!” 

We boarded the barque on the quarter, 
and a dreadful hand-to-hand fight ensued. 
Dom Pedro went down before Jupiter’s spear, 
and his men cried for quarter. Twenty-two 
were killed, and fourteen made prisoners. 
Upon our side there fell two white men and 
five negrves. 

The dead were thrown overboard and the 
decks deluged with water and thoroughly 
scrubbed. The shock of Margarita at the 
dreadful slaughter was not greater than her 

‘joy at a deliverance so unexpected. With 
what bitter. tears she related her persecu- 
tions! Dom Pedro had always acted towards 
her the part of a tyrant—had esteemed ‘her 
only as a chattel, of which he might one day 
dispose to his pecuniary advantage — and, 
since his late embarrassments, had seemed 
more than ever unfeeling. 

With the number of the white men ré- 
duced to ten, we now divided our strength 
equally between the two vessels, and stood 
toward St. Paul de Loando; but bethinking 
ourselves fhat this also was a slave mart, and 
not knowing what course the Portuguese au- 
thorities might adopt towards the seven hun- 
dred poor natives in the hold of the Candace, 
we resolved to run in and land them on the 
coast before venturing within the jurisdic- 
tion of a power which we feared to trust. 
Happily, however, we fell in with the Consti- 
tution, then cruising on the coast. Her com- 
mander was almost incredulous on learning 
of our adventures, but we reférred him for 
a further knowledge of us to Captain Arm- 
stead and our other friends at St. Paulo. 
Putting a number of men on board the two 
vessels, he promised to accompany us thither. 
First, however, he landed the rescued slaves, 
Jupiter and his warriors offering to protect 
and supply them with food till they should 
reach their country. So here the negro king 
left us, but only after I had promised that 
Captain and Mrs. Armstead, Isabella and 
myself would pay his tribe a visit ere leaving 
Afric. 

At St. Paulo we found Captain Armstead 
at liberty, his case having been investigated 
by the new governor, Dom Caballeto de Ver- 
das, and the result being his entire acquittal 
of the offence charged. His astonishment 
at our enterprise and success was equal to his 
satisfaction. Dom Cabellerv, who admired 
courage and had a great love of justice, was 
not sorry that we had dealt retribution on 


his criminal predecessor in office, the man- 
date for whose arrest he had brought out 
from Portugal. 

Mrs. Armstead and Bella were delighted 
with Margarita. “You must know,” re- 
marked Bella to her beautiful friend, “that 
I, too, am a Portuguese, and I could almost 
imagine you to be the little twin sister with 
whom in babyhood I played in Oporto.” 

“In Oporto!” exclaimed Margarita. “I 
also am from Oporto, and I, too, played there 
in babyhood with a little twin sister! Her 
name, like yours, was Isabella—Isabella Ca- 
reira.” 

“No, no, I am not Bella's real mother,” 
said Mrs. Armstead, answering my look of 
astonishment. “She was six years old when 
we took her from a wreck, and her mother, 
who died on board our vessel, gave her to us. 
The poor lady bad been abandoned by ber: 
husband, who, taking one of her two chil- 
dren, and leaving her in the possession of the 
other, had sailed from Portugal for St, Paulo, 
She was following, hoping again to meet 
with her lost child, but she died, as I have 
said, and little Bella became, as she has ever 
since remained, our idol.” 

Isabella flew toa little casket, and taking 
thence a golden cross with her name engraved 
thereon, handed it to Margarita, “Isabella 
Careira!”’ pronounced the latter. “O Bella, 
Bella, 1 remember this cross, and the little 
casket in which it was kept with mine!” 

Saying this, Margarita drew from her bo- 
som a cross precisely similar, in all but the 
name it bore. “ Margarita Careira!”’ mur- 
mured Bella. She looked up with tearful 
eyes, then rushed into her sister’s arms, 
while Mrs. Armstead clasped both the young 
creatures in hers. 

It appeared that Senora Caveira their 
mother had been a sister of Dom Pedro Ser- 
rano, the late governor of St. Paulo, and that 
relative had, upon the death of his brother- 
in-law, taken in charge the little Margarita, 

I soon discovered that Isabella had a devo- 
ted lover in Captain Vane, of the brig Congo, 
he who had so materially assisted in her res- 
cue from the power of Dom Pedro; and that 
he was not doomed to love without hope, 
the frankness of Bella’s nature soon rendered 
apparent. 

Jupiter, whose experience had taught him 
a dread of treachery, would not trust him- 
self in the power of the new governor; but 
obedient to promise I went on a visit to the 


sable chief. Captain Armstead and his wife, 
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together with Margarita, Isabella and Cap- 
tain Vane, were my companions, as well as 
the entire crew of the Candace, ashipkeeper 
being engaged in our absence. 

The African chieftain entertained us with 
barbarian but royal state. In his company 
we hunted the lion and the elephant, and he 
poured upon us beautiful presents of leopard 


’ skins, and wrought gold and ivory. Was 


this the man, this sable giant and kivg, with 
the gold dust in his hair and the heavy ear- 
drops of pearls, with the spear in his strong 
hand, and the bow and quiver at his back, 
who had fled from Florida, and been hunted 
through the North by a contemptible official 
armed with a bit of paper, an official who 
never saw a spear, nor a lion, nor the great 
African woods? Was this fierce free desert 
king the same human creature who had crept 
80 meekly and so woefully into the dark hold 
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of the Candace? O freedom and nature, how 
beautiful they are! ; 
I shall never see Sao Paulo de Loando 
again, nordo I wish to do so. Bella, now 
Mrs. Vane, shudders at the remembrance of 
that sultry and dangerous mart, where her 
friends and herself were soimperilled. Mar- 
garita and myself converse often of the slave 
coast, telling its tales of horror till our little 
children draw about us in wonder and gloom, 
when we change the subject to that of Ju- 
piter in his free estate; of his noble hospi- 
tality, of the lions that fell beneath his spear, 
and of his gold and pearls. Both of us be- » 
lieve in the significance of dreams, and that 
tlie spirit of the sleeper can sometimes go 
out of the body and return to it again; but 
how any being should know more of the 
future when asleep than when awake, is 
with us a mystery. We simply accept the fact. 
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THE RIO TOPAZ. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


“Supers! magnificent! what a glorious 
gem!” exclaimed aclear ringing voice, which 
made Lieutenant Max Haughton turn quick- 
ly, and glance into the narrow dim little shop, 
ene of the numberiess jewebry establish- 
ments to be met with in Rio de Janeiro al- 
most as frequently as apothecaries in our 
own cities. 

He had made one of a listless group loung- 
ing at the street corner, but at the sound of 
that familiar musical voice he started eager- 
ly, and with brightening eye and flushing 
cheek, hurried into the shop, and laid his 
hand lightly upon the shoulder of the tall 
slender figure standing before old Jose aud 
his tray of jewels. 

A well bronzed bat handsome and ingen- 
uous face was turned upon him. promptly. 

“ Max Haughton, upon my word!” 

“ Jack Lester, how are you, old fellow? I 
knew your voice when I heard it, way there 
in the street.” 

’ And thereupon followed a. cordial shaking 
of hands, and a little excited ripple of mutual 
inquiry and explanation. 

Old Jose’s black beadlike eye watched them 
quietly, bat closely. A pair of handsome, 
vigorous young fellows, to be sure, and with 
an expression in the elear hazel eyes which 
aasured the shrewd oki Portuguese that they 


were formed of other stuff than the idle, va- 
grant,and yet treacherous young scions of 
decaying houses who lounged in and out his 
doors, fair samples of Rio nobility, which 
Jose alike hated and feared. 

“TI count it indeed good fortune to mect 
with you to-day, Jack,” said the lieutenant, 
“for we are off to-morrow, if the wind is 


fair, bound on a long cruise to the Indies. 
And who can tell when we shall chance to 
meet again? It will do me good to remem- 


ber the hearty ring of your honest voice, you 


brave old fellow!” 


“Off again? I’m sorry to hear that. I 
was hoping for a week or two with you, Max. 


It would seem something like old times, eh? 
I’ve never had.a berth since, just like that in 


the old frigate. It was so homelike, half 


owing to you, Max, lexpect. We were like 
a pair of brothers.” 


“Humph! I should think so, Surgeon Jack. 
Precious-few brothers would have watched 


ever and tended a fellow in yellow Jack's 


clutches, as yon tended me. You don’t sup- 
pose I forget it, day or night, do you? And 
it seems cowardly and sneakish in me that 
I’ve done nothing torepay you, that there 
seems nothing can do. I’ve grown angry 
many atime, thinking about there being no 
chance, and have pictured out a dozen possi- 
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dle adventures in which I was to show my 
prowess and gratitude.” 

The young surgeon laughed merrily. 

“Don't trouble yourself, Max. If it is all 
the same to, you I prefer not to run my neck 
into dangers just for the sake of being res- 
cued, You might have done something last 
night, though, eh, Jose?” 

And he turned to the jewel merchant with 
‘a careless laugh. Jose was only too glad of 
an opportunity to speak. 

“Indeed, but the senor needed no help. 
He was like a Hercules as he sent the villains 
spinning to the right and left. He saved my 
life, for | was set upon by a posse of cowardly 
knaves who were bent upon plander and 
murder. The senor mu&t be on his guard.” 

“What is that?” asked Lieutenant Max, 
with interest. 


“Tush! only a brush with a pair of cow- 


ardly South Americans. I found them pum- 
melling this man, while a third held him. 
The miserable villains, they scattered speed- 
ily! But look at this topaz, Max. It was 
that they were after, he says. Saw you 
ever a globule of sunshine sees before 
now ?” 

And the yeung surgeon took the tray and 
held it forth to his friend, selecting from the 
scattered group of unset stones a large, bril- 
liant, fervently yellow topaz, which seemed 
indeed of such rich depth of color as to hold 
the imprisoned splendor of tropic sunshine. 

“It is indeed a treasure! Why almost it 
eclipses those more valuable diamonds!” an- 
swered Max, admiringly. 

* Almost! repeated old Jose, indignantly, 
“it is far more lovely, The diamonds are 
just diamonds, I can show you a hundred, 
one as beautiful as‘the other. But this topaz. 
Look, senors !” 

And he hastily pulled out trays littered 
with jewels of all sorts, polished and unpol- 
ished, finely cut and in the rough state, lying 
in little rainbow heaps together, and seized 
upon a handful and scattered them over the 
white paper on the ease. 

“ See, senors, here are topaz gems, a dozen, 
a score, a hundred! Pale pink, and purple, 
and straw-color, and yellow! But the like of 
this? no, not one! only one, I mean! I 
have a pair—they are peerless. You may 
try in vain to match them.” 

And he held up again the great gleaming 
eye of yellow fire and sunlight blended. 

“The man is.an enthusiast,” said Max, to 
his friend, “but he is right. I catch some 
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of the weird fascination of the gem as I look 
into it. Did he say there was a pair? I 
bought some paltry diamonds, yesterday, but, 
as he says, they were like myriad other 
stones. This is something unique. Jack, 
let us have the topaz gems. One for you, 
and one for me. Let us wear them in signet 
rings. Who knows what chance and change 
may do? We may never again be ordered 
to the same ship or station, and knocking 
around the world may change us. Heigho! 
such things happen. But if we meet again, 
surly old graybeards, this gleaming golden 
fervor of topaz will bring us back again to 
our manhood's friendship, and renew the 
old memories as nothing else could.” 

“ But will Jose sell?” queried Jack, dubi- 
ously. 

“To the senor’s friend, yes!” answered 
Jose, promptly. “ But the senor himself must 
accept his topaz as a gift. The Portuguese 
has’ not always a black heart. Old Jose 
knows there are few enough men would have 
braved those cowardly daggers to save a poor 
jewel merchant’s life. The senor is welcome 
to the topaz. May it bring him good luck, 
and the saints’ blessing!” 

And after a lingering farewell look, such 
asone might give in parting with a living 
creature, old Jose handed to the young men 
what he considered the choicest of his 
treasures. 

The two American officers went down the 
street arm in arm, talking gayly, in youth’s 
thoughtless fashion, of their eager hopes, 
their ambitious prospects of promotion, and 
the bright dreams ofa softerand dearer ex- 
perience that was already dawning for either. 
Dr. Jack went down to the quay where the 
man-of-war’s cutter waited for. his comrade, 
and there on the breezy wharf the young 
men again grasped hands, looking off over 
the sparkling waves of the magnificent. har- 
bor, and up into the far-away placid smile of 
the blue sky, and then again back into each 
other’s eyes, which were not ashamed of the 
mist that crept into them, and the good-bys 
were spoken. 

“God knows, Max, when and how, if at 
ally we meet again!” faltered the surgeon. 
“I think the topaz has bewitched me. I seem 
to feel a presentiment, a dim shadowy con- 
sciousness—well, well, good-by. Heaven 
guard and bless you!” 

And he wrung the other’s hand, dropped 
it, and hurried off before onteran could 
be. spoken. i 
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“There goes as brave and gallant a heart 
as beats in all the naval service!” ejaculated 
the other, drawing his hand across his eyes. 
* Brave and gallant, and yet true and tender 
as a woman’s,” he repeated, wistfully, as he 
watched the athletic figure disappear. “ Ev- 
ery one must be the better for having known 
him. The topaz shall beset, as he snggested, 
and I will always wear it in remembrahce of 
his generous friendship.” 

And saying this he shook off the languid 
mist of sentiment, turned to his sailors with 
a gesture of command, took the tiller cord 
into his hand, and called out: 

“Give way, there! Now pull away, my 
hearties!” And ina brief time he was stand- 
ing on his vessel’s deck, and busy and ab- 
sorbed with the duties there. 


Twenty-five years after this little adven- 
ture in Rio, a young girl, with a blue veil 
drawn closely over her shrinking featares, 
timidly stole through the open door of a 
‘glittering palatial jewelry establishment in 
one of our Atlantic cities. A modest slen- 
‘der figure, not without its air of girlish 
grace, it made its hesitating advance to the 
rear of the shop where the glittering silver 
and crystal showcase had no crowd of cus- 
tomers before it, and where a mild-faced, 
silver-haired man was lightly brushing the 
dust from some of the fanciful bijouterie dis- 
played outside the glass. 

“If you please, sir, would you be so good 
as to tell me, do you ever purchase gems 
here?” asked a sweet, but tremulous voice. 

The benevolent-hearted partner looked up 
quickly. Itis so easy to read genuine dis- 
tress in such wavering tones. 

“Certainly, madam,” he responded, 
promptly, “we are all the time purchasing 
jewels of all sorts.” 

“ Ah yes!” faltered the sweet voice again, 
while the speaker, as if half assured by his 
gentlemanly respectful manner, leaned a lit- 
tle closer against the counter, and stretched 
out a small hand undefended by glove, and 
showed upon the soft white palm a massive 
ring bearing a large and unusually brilliant 
topaz, “ but IT am afraid it is not exactly in 
my way. I would not go to a pawnbroker, 
Iam afraid of them, but I knew I should be 
honorably dealt with here. Can you, will 
you advance me some money on the value of 
this? I think it is valuable, is it not?” 

“A fine gem; an unusually fine color, and 
remarkably brilliant. Certainly, madam, 


_ly crossing to their side. 
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‘that topaz will always command a ready sale,” 


returned the senior partner, glancing furtive- 
ly again towards the veiled face. “I will 
purchase it at the highest market price.” 

“Purchase it?’ murmured. the musical 
voice, sorrowfully. “Alas! I cannot bear to 
part with it. O sir, couldn’t you keep it a 
month or so, and give me a chance toredeem 
it?” 

He stood twirling the ring upon his finger, 
and a ray of light dancing across the room 
leaped into the glorious gem, and kindled a 
dancing yellow flame around it. 

An elegant young gentleman who was in- 
dolently turning over the diamonds in a tray 
by the door, cought the glitter, and turned 
quickly. 

“A topaz fit to mate with the one I was_ 
showing you, Bigelow!” exclaimed he, hasti- 
“ How fortunate— 
if itis for sale!” he added, the next moment 
aware of the troubled doubt expressed by 
the veiled lady’s attitude. 

“T should think it fully equalled your futh- 
er’s, peerless as he believes it. There is the 
same rich depth of color, and. peculiar life- 
life brilliancy. The size, too, must be simi- | 
lar. Did I understand you, madam, that you 
were willing to sell? We have had a com- 
mission from this gentleman, for some time, 
to find him such a topaz to mate a gem that 
has been a long time in his family,” asked 
the merchant, respectfully..: 

She stood a moment silent, struggling evi- 
dently with her emotion, and then threw up 
her veil hastily as if to obtain air, and showed 
them a very pale, troubled, but sweetly deli- 
cate and refined face, while she said gravely, 
but resolutely : 

“T cannot bear to part with it, but a bitter 
necessity compels me to raise a little money. 


If you will be so very, very kind—” and here 


the sweet young lips quivered again—* I 

should like best to have you give me half 

what it is worth, and allow me a month in 

which to buy it back. If you could do that, 

sir, [ would bless you to the end of my days. 

And if I cannot bring back the money at. 
the end of the month, you may sell it to him, 

indeed you may.” 

And here she dropped the veil again, and 
stood leaning against the counter for sup- 
port. 

The elderly gentleman brushed his hand 
across his eyes, the younger one hastily 
pulled out a plump portemonnaie. 

“ Let me purchase the gem on those con- 
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ditions, Bigelow,” said the 
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latter, eagerly, 

rustling the crisp bank bills. 

The noble-hearted proprietor waved him 
gently back. 

“ Nay, Houghten. Lam quite sure it would 
be better for the lady to deal with us.” 

And the young gentleman, with slightly 
flushed cheeks, moved back to his former 
position. 


At that instant there was an influx of cus- . 


tomers, and the senior was called rather im- 
patiently to the front of the store. 

He fluttered a bank note into her hands, 
dropped the ring into a case, and hurried to 
answer the call. The young gentleman by 
the door saw her lean over the case, giving a 
lingering farewell glance, and then glide 


quietly He was following slowly, mean- 


ing to inform himself of her destination, but 
was stopped at the sidewalk by a fashionably 
dressed bevy of ladies just descending from 
their carriage. 

“ Why, Theo Haughton! So you are home 
again? How delighted Ada must be! And 
how is the captain ?” 

“My father is improving, thank you. I 
found him much better than my letters led 
me to expect,” returned the young gentle- 
man, mentally anathematizing their idle 
chatter, while he was obliged to listen with 
a polite smile. 

When he was free, the slender little figure 
in the gray shawl and blue veil had vanished, 
and his hurried search could give him no 
glimpse of her. 

Which indeed was scarcely a wonder. Such 
flying steps did those little feet take when 
once upon the pavement. She turned away 
as speedily as possible, and left the gay fash- 
ionable street behind, and threaded her way 
down through a dark and dingy court into 
a narrow place, whose grim discolored houses 
looked as if they had stood in sullen grief 
mouldering for lack of sunshine for half a 
century. Once only she had paused, to slip 
into a shop, and emerge with a few bundles 
and one golden orange, and with these held 
tightly, she pushed open a door of the last 


' and dingiest of the forlorn-looking block, 


mounted three pairs of stairs, and then hastily 
unlocked a door, and rushed into a narrow 
poverty-stricken room. 

“ Minnie, O Minnie, have you come at last ?” 
murmured a feeble voice. 

“ Frankie, my blessed darling, have you 
been fretting all this time?” she cried, sor- 


rowfully. “But you will be happy now. 
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. You will smile again at poor Minnie, for see, 


Frankie, see What I have brought you!” 
“An orange! O Minnie, how good in you 


when I have been longing so for one, atid 


didn’t dare say it!” 
And two little emaciated hands were ea- 


gerly stretclied out, and a pair of feverish 


thirsty lips seized upon the cooling pulp as if 
it had contained nectar. , 

The girl knelt down by the low couch, and 
watched him with fond smiles, laughing hys- 
terically between. 

“And I have bread too, and a bit of meat 
for you to-morrow, Frankie. I feel so rich! 
Now you must get well—you must hasten to 
get well, so I can work.” 

The lad smiled with a wistful intelligence 

beyond his ten years. 
“It is too bad for me to be using up your 
hard earnings, Miunie. How did you get the 
money? I thought they had no more work 
at the shop.” 

“And so they hadn’t. Some other poor 
wretch underbid me—would work cheaper 
than even the poor pittance that hardly kept 
life in us poor fledgelings. I was angry and 
furious,’ murmured Minnie, setting her 
white teeth fiercely against her lip, “ until I 
saw the poor woman. Alack! Frankie, she 
was hollow-eyed and gaunt beyond even your 


little fever-worn face, and she said she had 


three poor children. . God help her!” 

“ But you—” pursued the boy, pausing with 
the half-eaten orange in. his hand—“ tell me 
what you did. Have you got back your mu- 
sic pupils? O, that would be so nice!” 

“ No, dear, not yet,” answered the sister, 
bravely, putting out of sight the bitterness 
she felt. “You know I lost them when I 
took the fever, and I couldn’t attend to them 
now if I had them, because I must have some- 
thing to do that I can work upon: here, while 
I tend you. When you are well enough te 
leave, fear not but I’ll find something to do,” 

With this she rose, smoothed the thin soft 
locks away from the pale forehead of the pa- 
tient, and carefully hung up her faded hat 
and shawl. Thén she brought a slice of 
bread for him, and a glass of water, and after 
a moment’s silent watch, she went to the 
other end of the room, where the wistful 
eyes could not follow her movements, and 
taking out ber money, counted it over ¢are- 
fully. Little lines crept into the fair smooth 
furehead, as she laid aside three of the bank 
notes, murmuring, “ The rent, the doctor’s 
bill, and Frankie’s medicine.” 
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She looked down drearily at the solitary 
- Shred left in her hand, and thought what she 
dared not speak. 
“ How little ways it will go,'O how little 
ways! And what if I cannot find work?” 


“ Minnie,” called the thin piping voice from 
the bed. 


“ Yes, darling, what do you want?” she 
answered quickly. 

“TI want to see you eat your supper. And 
here’s a bit of orange for you. I wouldn’t be 
pig enough to take it all. Now let’s talk. I 
do believe the good times are coming again. 
How did you say you got the money?” 

“What an inquisitive little body! Eat up 
your orange, and don’t bother me with ques- 
tions. What a pretty color it is!” she re- 
turned lightly. 

“ Yes, isn’t it pretty? I was thinking it 
was something like the stone in father’s ring. 


You forgot to leave it for me to play with 
this time, Minnie, and I do believe I was 


homesick for it. Poor father! dear mother! 
How they both loved the ring, didn’t they?” 

“ Don’t, Frankie!” exclaimed Minnie, husk- 
ily, starting away from the feeble hold of the 
little fingers, and rushing to set the room to 
rights. 

The great wide eyes against the pillow fol- 
lowed her wonderingly. Presently he spoke 
again timidly. 

“If you don’t mind, I wish you'd let me 
take the ring, Minnie” 

“I wish you could have seen a lot of spark- 
ling stones that were in a window I looked 
at to-day,” interrupted the poor sister, with 
nervous eagerness; “diamonds, and rubies, 
and emeralds. O, how they shone and glit- 


tered, as if the frost-spirit had seized upon a- 


rainbow, broken it into bits, and breathed 
upon it!” 

“T shouldn’t care for them. I would rather 
have our topaz,” said the boy, languidly, “ be- 
cause my father brought it himself from that 
strange land he told usso much about. It is 
proof that we are not pauper’s trash—that’s 
what Mike Runy called us—isn’t it, Minnie? 
that we have ‘such a ring that was our own 
father’s. I wouldn’t part with it for all the 
diamonds you saw to-day.” 

Minnie pushed away her plate. Every mer- 
sel seemed to choke her.’ O,if she could 
snatch back the precious relic!’ She should 
never be able to redeem it—never! 


# She went hurriedly to the window, and . 


pushed it up, just enough for the cool air to 
brush its healing touch across her aching 
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forehead. How brightly the blue heaveris 
smiled down upon her! The gleaming light 
hurt her eyes. ‘Worse than that, a bitter 
pang struck home to her heart. Were they 
really deaf and mindless, up there safe be- 
hind the smiling blue? the tender mother, 
the pitiful father—and, more and above, the 


loving Saviour, the great All-Father? 

She had tried so bravely, she had fonght 
so eagerly to keep the grim wolf away, and 
save herself and this little brother, uncontam- 
inated by sin or wrong. Was it a'l to be of no 
avail? She looked down out through the 
alley-way to a glimpse of one of the streets of 
trade, Already the thronging crowds were 
hurrying along homewards, A bitter sense 
of wrong and unkindness lay on her heart. 

“T am so ready, so willing to work, and 
everything that I can do is snatched away 
from me, I am elbowed aside by strong un- 


feeling men, or my crust is snatched from 


me by some more wretched woman,” she 
murmured; and her bosom heaved stormily. 
“Why is all this so?” , 

And then a soft shower of tears plashed 
down over the pale cheeks. 

“ Minnie, sister Minnie,” called Frankie's 
weak voice, the child vaguely aware of some 
inward storm in the usually tranquil spirit. 
“T am tired and sleepy; shall I say the pray- 
ers now ?” ° 

The girl dashed off the tears, inwardly 
thankful to feel that the hard painful tension 
had lightened from head and heart, and went 
softly to the humble cot, and kneeling there, 
with her arms around him, followed the in- 
nocent prayets through, and her own lips 
spoke the amen in the accustomed brave and 
trustful tone. 


“ Jubilate!” sang a rich clear voice, asa 
beautiful young woman, richly clad, came 
dancing into a charming and luxurious little 
parlor where an elderly gentleman, wrapped 
in a rich velvet dressing-gown, with velvet 
cushions under his feet, arid a silver tray of 
luxurious viands setting beside him ready for 
use, was puffing languidly at his cigar. “ Ju- 
dilate! O papa, I have glorious news! I am 
so delighted.” 

And with a sigh replete with satisfaction, 
she sank languidly at his feet. 

The gentleman put out a delicate supple- 
fingered hand to smooth the satiny tresses of 
raven hue from the full broad forehead. 

“ What is it, Ada? a love of a bonnet, ora 
‘new ball-dress of the impossible tint ?” 
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Her tinkling laugh rang out musically. 

“ Something of the ‘sort, to be sure. You 
know the gréat event of thie season, the reé- 
cherche ball that is setting all the belles and 
beaux of this worthy city out of their wits? 
Well, I have secured the loveliest dress, just 
the goldenest satin that fairies could weave 


out of buttercups,with a frost-work offlounce, 
woven ever so fat away in that sunny Frauce, 
out of cobwebs, I suppose. And I wanted 
only one thing to make it perfect for my’hair 
and eyes. I have set my heart upon it, and 
they tried to make me think it was in» 


possible,” 

“ What can be impossible for a young wo- 
man of your energetic spirit, Miss Ada?” 
asked a young gentleman, mischievously, as 
he came through a rear dvor which had been 
open all the while. 

“O, are you there, Theo? Most remiss of 


brothers, why didn’t you tell me that Bigelow 


had found the mate to the precious topaz? 
He said you knew it. I am quite beside my- 
self with joy: Now I shall have the perfeet 
complement. The solitaire darlings shall be 
set in oriental pearl, and be all the orna- 


ments | shal? wear with my ball-dress.” 


“Topaz!” spoke up Captain Hanghton, 
sharply, for all he separated the syllables 
slowly in enunciation; “what are you talk- 
ing about, Ada?” 

“About coaxing you to lend me the topaz 
out of your ring. The peerless, priceless, in- 
comparable topaz, papa. I have found a 
mate to it at Bigelow’s.” 

And the young lady smiled archly, with the 
fond assurance of a much indulged daughter. 

“ But, Ada, you are not sure of the other 
topaz,” said her brother, gravely; “ Bigelow 
certainly told you that.” 

“Nonsense! Ie said something about its 
being possibly redeemed in a month. But 
he had no expectation of it, He said it was 
evidently a sore strait for the owner.” 

“A sore strait, indeed,” murmured Theo- 
dore Haughton. “I shall not soon forget the 
wistful grief in that sweet childish face. 
Depend upon it, Ada, she loved the gein as 
fondly as papa Values his. It cost her a se- 
vere struggle to go and leave it. She will re- 
deem it if possible,” 

“But she shan’t!” exclaimed the petted 
beauty, impatiently. “I tell you I will have 
it, now that I have found the match !” 

“What is it all about? I wish you would 
explain,” interrupted thé captain, impa- 
tiently. 


His son, in a few comprehensive sentences, 
told the story. The tirivalid leaped up from 
his chair before he ‘bad half finished. 

“A mate for my Rio’ topaz! By heavent 
it must be the other ring, poor Jack Merton’s 
ring. Who knows but what it will solve for 
me the mystery of lis fate? Bring me the 


ring. Send to Biglow’s and have it brought 
to me.” 

*To-night, father!” exclaimed Ada, in 
amazement, 

He stamped an impatieut foot, eee of 
the aching chords, 

“ Yes, to-night—now—as quick as possible. 
It seems i cannot rest a moment until I 
know.” 

“I wilt go myself,’ cried out Theodore, 
darting through the doorway while he spoke, 
“Who knows but it will bring nore another 
glimpse of that sweet, sweet face ?” 


' The ring was brought, and the ‘pair were 


Jaid together in the captain’s hand. He turned 
them over with trembling fingers. 

“The same—the very same. The very set- 
ting, too, as we agreed. Poor Jack! poor 
Jack! Where is he? what trouble has come 


that I find this in pawn?” muttered he, 
brushing off the dew that gathered and still 
gathered on his eyelashes. 

“What js it, dear? you are strangely 
troubled?” questioned his still fair and 
Stately wife. 

“Tam carried back five and twenty years, 
Janet. Iam thinking how Jack Merton and 


I parted at Rio, each with one of these stones. 
in his pocket. I know he left the service: 


while I was away in the Indies—broken down 
in health, they told me—but no other trace 
eould I find of him. Not a word have I 
ever heard. I think of him as I saw him 
then, so brave and handsome. We were 
only boys, then, but we were like: brothers, 
and he saved my life. And now five and 
twenty years have gone, and I hold both the 
gems in my hand. But where is Jack?” 


He looked up in her face with a pathetic: 


wistfulness, and his voice trembled. 

“ We will find the owner,. father,’ spoke 
young Theodore, promptly.. “ Bigelow. ought 
to have taken the address, but it must Le 


hunted out, There can be no mistake about 


such a face as that.” 

“Poor Jack!” murmured the captain, and 
pushed away the untasted tray of delicacies, 
and sat all the evening long staring into va- 
cancy, seeing nothing of the rich surround- 
ings of his luxurious home, even: forgetting 
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to enjoy the gentle company of wife and 
children; but. still staring off to the mental 
picture of the heaving water of the Rio bay, 
the bréezy quay, and the lithe and manly 
figure vanishing iuto the streets of the quaint 
old town. 

Ada had stolen to her brother's side. 

“Theo, you also are strongly interested, 
Tell me again what she was like, the poor 


young thing who seemed 80 heart-stricken at ° 


parting with the topaz. It is something new 
for you to be so impressed.” | 

“It was the sweetest and the saddest face 
ever looked upon. I will sift the city over, 
but I will find it: to-morrew,”) returned he, 
with all a young knight’s fervid enthusiasm. 

And ere another nightfall; he came back 
grave but yet exultant. 

“My part is accomplished. The carriage 
is waiting; go you with my father, mother, 
Ada. He will need a woman’s ready tact to 
manage it. I have learned the whole touch- 
ing story. And such astory! O that heroic 
young creature! that saintlike child! No 
wonder a single look of her face haunted me. 
She is Jack Merton’s daughter, and poor 
Jack Merton is dead, as my father feared. It 
is a sorrowful story of misfortune upon mis- 
fortune, of cruel injustice. His health was 
broken down in the service, but pecause he 
left it before, desperately ill, and for lack of 
influential friends—perhaps on account of 
his own pride—there was no pension. The 
_ long sickness of both parents drained the nar- 
row purse. This fair young child was left 
aione with the helpless brother, dependent 
upon her own exertions. O Ada, Ada, how 
little you know—how little you dream—of 
the hard ways that have been so fearlessly 
trod by as tender feet as yours! There, there, 
don’t ask me any more, but go yourselves and 
see and hear.” 

And young Theo dashed away something 
that twiukled on his cheek, and hurried 
away from them. Two hours after the car- 
riage returned. Frankie was lifted out by 
the captain’s own arms, and nestled closely 
against that gentleman’s brawny breast. Ada 
and Minnie had been sitting with fast-locked 
hands; but when young Mr. Theodore sud- 
' denly appeared and extended his to assist 
her descent, little Minnie gave him one shy 
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swift look, while a lovely wild rose flush 
swept over her pale cheeks, and fluttered into 
+his care, which the young gentleman did not 
relinquish to his sister, for he led her into 
the house, and seated her carefully, hovering 
around with his attentions until bis father 
came to say, in his earnest solemn way: 

“ You are my children, both of you. You 
are the sacred legacy my poor Jack left to 
me with the topaz ring.” 

“And I thought the world so hard and 
cruel, and even aecused the heavens of deaf- 
ness to my prayers,” murmured little Min- 
nie, as she wept her joyful tears over Frankie, 
sleeping sweetly in his dainty: couch, sur- 
rounded with every luxury. 

“But the topaz shall be made into ear- 
rings,” muttered Miss Ada, as she coiled the 
glossy wealth of raven hair around her stately 
head. 

And so they were. They came home per- | 
fected, not adorned by their pear! setting, on 
the very evening of the much-longed-for ball. 
The gold colored satin swept majestically to- 
ward the fairy figure in blue, over which 
young Theodore was bending so admiringly, 
while he held out the choicest bouquet the 
hothouse could furnish. 

“O, there they are. I say, Theo, I conldn’t 
think of anything special by which to cele- 
brate this sudden engagement which is going 
to make Minnie a real sister of mine, except 
to make her a little present, with papa’s con- 
sent, of course. They will be quite as charm- 
ing with blue, and I have found a quaint old 
amber set, which suits me admirably.” 

Saying which, she laid gently in Minnie’s 
hand the much coveted ear ornaments. — 

“It isa real sacrifice, but the dear child 
will be better for it,’ muttered Mr. Theodore, 
looking very approvingly after his stately sis- 
ter. And then he turned to clasp the shin- 
ing stones in the dainty ears. 

The captain came in to take his look. His 
merry smile faded into gravity as he recog- 
nized the topaz gems. He kissed the fair 
forehead tenderly, as he whispered : 

“ It had a meaning—poor Jack’s presenti- 
ment. Perhaps, after all, they could have 
wrought nothing wiser or better. Preserve 
them carefully, my children, and do not for- 
get the story of the Rio Topaz.” 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


BY Cc. A. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE GIRL IN THE GARRET. 


WueEn I began this story, I didn’t mean 
to tell the part of it contained in this chap- 
ter. Asa story for boys I thought it hardly 
worth their while. Besides, it’s rather ego- 
tistical; though fur that matter, the whole 
story is rather egotistical, and meant to be 
so. But as 1 came to look ahéad, I find that 
I can’t very well tell how [came out in life 
up to twenty-four or five—without relating 
something of the following occurrence which 
happehed while was inthearmy. In other 
words, the necessities of the story compel me 


to tell a portion of it which I should rather ~ 


not have meddled with. 

At the mouth of the Altamaha River in 
the State of Georgia, there is a place called 
Darien, Don’t confound it with the isthmus 
of that name, as some of the fellows in our 
regiment did when the news first came to 
us that we had been ordered there. For 
from some reason, better understood by the 
lieutenant-general than by us, probably, the 
14th Maine was sent there towards the latter 


part of the war, and after some delay marched 
up into the State to the town of Augusta, 
and then (after the capture of.a very noted 
man, which capture occurred in that vicinity, 
though the boys of the 14th were not the 
captors) we were again marched back to Da- 
rien. The incident happened on this return 
march. 

Tom, who from a lieutenant had been sev- 
eral times promoted, had in his employ as a 
waiter a good-humored old darkéy who flour- 
ished under the name of Pepe—Pepe and 
nothing else, so far as I ever knew. Pepe 
was a great genius, in his way, and we used 
to get a vast deal of sport out of him, at odd 
times. 

From my intimacy with Tom I came to be 
an especial favorite, I think, with Tom’s 
“nigger.” Pepe used to get me many a good 
bite of lunch, I seem~to see his shining 
countenance cut across with his great cres- 
cent mouth over the top ‘of the broad dish- 
laden waiter as I write this. 

Pepe’s policy was always to propitiate his 


employer somehow. He had no conscience 


of his own; not the least ‘trace of anything 


(Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1871, by Taomes & TALBOT, Boston, Mass.,in the Office of the 
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like prihciple or moral character. If “ Marse 
Tom” wanted anything, Pepe was pretty 
sure to get hold of it, somehow. If it couldn’t 
be bought or obtained in any legal way, why 
then he would stéal] it, beg it, or borrow it, 
or get it out of somebody. So that he got it, 
h@‘didn’t care a straw how it came to hand. 
Marching back to Darien we had halted 
during the“iniddle ofthe day in a sort of 
grove or wood, about a quarter of a mile be- 
low the seemingly deserted house of a coun- 
try planter. Seemingly deserted, I say. By 
that, I mean seemingly deserted by its white 
occupants. There were, as at almost every 
plantation house throughout that section, a 
herd of negroes lounging about, sunning and 
with nothing to do, which constituted a 
darkey’s pafadise. After the column had 
halted, Pepe had gone back to the honsé to 
talk with the negroes and pick up supplies. 


The men were lying in the shade, and I ° 


had gone back to where Tom was sitting 
with several other offi¢ers undér a big cliest- 
nut tree, when Pepe came in, grinning for 
encouragement, with a couple of turkeys 
with necks recert) 
from each hand. Keeping up the grin he 
worked up from behind into the presence of 
his superior, to take orders as to the cooking 
of them, probably, They, were talking of the 
famous capture above alluded to, talking and 
laughing. Captain L. was the first to espy 
Pepe and his booty. 
“Hallo, you black scamp he exclaimed. 
“ Where did you get those turkeys ?” 
_ “Back, at the house, sah! Bought um, 
sah!” 

“ Bought them! The deuce you did! Come 
here. Are they fat? Let me see.”’ 

“Couldn’t—couldn’t do it, Bought um, 
sah ’spressly for Mars Tom, sah!” nodding to 
Tom. 

Captain L, turned. 

_ “Beg pardon,” said he, laughing. “Didn't 
know that was your nigger, Nichols. Fine 
man, isn’t he?” 

“ Invaluable,” said Tom. “ Keep hold of 
them till night, Pepe.. Freeze to them, old 

-boy. Then roast them for us, You shall 
have a leg with us, Captain L.” 

Pepe backed off with the fowls. The sight 
was so comical that I followed him with my 
eye, seeing which he stopped at a little dis- 

tanee and began to make signs for me to 
vome out to him, grimacing and beckoning 
like a great baboon. I knew there must be 
something in the wind, and while the others 


\ wrung; dangling limp: 
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_ were talking, slipped away and went back to 


see what the old chap had on hand now. 


'. “What is it, Pepe?” giving the sable citi- 


zen a’punch with one of my drumsticks, 

“Yah, yah, Marse Guess! Want to see 
suffin prutty? Ki!’ rolling up his eyes in 
what he meant an arch expression. 

“Something pretty? What do you mean, 
you old scalawag ?” : 

“O! Lor’, Guess?” grinning from ear to 
ear. “suffin. prutty, I tell ye,” with a myste- 
Tious wink. “ Ought to go to see for your- 
eeff.” 

“ Where is it, you old conundrum ?” 

“ Back at ’e house, sah. Come on wid me. 
I'll show ye, sab.” 

“Can’t you tell me what it is?” 

sah. Can’t’splain it ‘zackly. Haint 
seen it myseff, yet. De niggers tole me. 
Mus come see for yourseff.” 

There would be plenty of time before the 
regiment went on. Pepe’s talk had so roused 
my curiosity that I started off with him. As 
soon as we had got out of sight of the men 
Pepe cast an exploring glance around, then 
darted.out to the hedge near the road and 
‘hid the turkeys. 

“ Dey be all right dere till we gets back,” 
safd he, returning. 

The house was back from the road, in the 
midst of a grove of oaks. ‘The bright tin 
roof glistened in the sun over the foliage. 
Still further back there were stables and 
several other buildings. And along a brook 
in a little run below, there was a range of 
negro hovels—all as usual. But on going up 
the lawn into the yard the place presented a 
sad spectacle of desolation. The fence was 
broken down, the gates smashed, and the . 
whole area in front covered with shattered 
carts, cotton-baskets and house furuiture. 
Where had been a garden of flowers and 
young orange trees, several rough-poking 
mules were browsing, and blackened spots 


showed where fires had been built. The 


lower windows of the house—which was, or 
had been, a.smart two-story structure—were 
smashed in, the shutters hanging loose. We 
saw several negroes skulking and dodging 
about. Pepe mounted the steps under the yel- 
low veranda; it was strewn with old papers, 
letters and token plates. The hall door was 


agap. Pepe pushed into, one of the front 


rooms—a parlor, I think. ‘Books and broken 
chairs lay on the floor. Pictures and paint- 
ings with shattered glasses and éarred frames, 
hung in ruins on the walls. 
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“ Have 9 seat, sah?” grinned Pepe, pointr, 
ing to a sofa across one corner with seyeral 
sabre sjashes through the haircloth. Be 
back in minute, seh,” 

Some of the prowling negroes had seen us 
and were gathering round the veranda. Pepe 
wont out to them. I stgod looking, at the 
scandalous scene of willful destruction, Some 
miserable party of marauders had been ox- 
ercising their deyilish propensities to the 
utmost. I went into the next room, "Twag 
equally bad. Tables overturned, vases brok-. 
en, books kicking, about, A sad srepe of, 
wanton mischief. 

So indignant did I grow towards the per; 
petrators that I quite forgot Pepe and, his 
hints, till the sound of his mellifiaons voice 
recalled me. He was talking with the — 
negroes. 

“Linkum’s son, Massa Linkum’s own. 
son,” I heard him saying, which declaration 
by chorus of “Xaha” and 

Pepe came in again, and threugh the open 
door I now saw a crowd of wondering black 
faces. 

“Come, sah. Come up stairs, sah!” recall- 
ing me to the still mretecions object of our 


“Up stair said “Go, ahead, 
en, 


Pepe and another negro led the way, pp 
the broad staircase, pnd the, whole crew of, 
. them came on after me, grinning, weaging, 
and ejaculating: 

“ Marse Linkum’s son! Come to see suffin’ * 
prutty!” 

The truthful Pepe hadn’t serupled ; to in- 
form them that I was the son of the presi- 
dent! The second floor rogms had not, been 


used a0 badly; disorder had been rampant, 


even here, though. 

Pepe and his black epnfrere kept on up 
another narrower staircase to the garret. It 
was unfinished—a mere receptacle for ald 
clutter, , A door near the stair-head led into 
a low room beyond, The negro with Pepe 
gave the door a push. Something against it 
on the ingide fell down with a great racket, 
It swung in. 

“In dar, sah,” said Pepe. “Walk in, sah,” 
poking the other negro in the ribs, at which 
they both fell to yab-yahing. The other. ne- 
groes on the stairs caught up the laugh,, 
Such a choir of laughter, and knowing winks, 
and pokes! They thought they were doing, 
a very fine thing, that was clear. I knew 


they, didn’t dare to play off anything rpugh 
on me. I expected some sort of tom-foolery 
oF other, but stepped ins Judge then my 
amazement and other emotions on espying 
in the dim light a white girl, sitting, or rather 
grouchjng an old settee, the 
yindow, 

"Twas a, pale, frightened ‘teen ‘with great 
black eyes dark dishevelled bair. A girl, 
or perheps I should say a yonng Jady of four,, 
teen of fifteen, looking at me, with a wild, 
balfidefiant, half-teprified, gaze, This was, 
more than | had bargained for, truly! 

“Spflin’ pratty,” indeed! I understood, 
now, and, looked round with asudden resolve, 
to break Pepe’s head. for bis pains. Butthat 
wary gentleman and his companion had with- 
drawn, from delicacy, no doubt. Icould hear 
them on the stairs. I stale another look at, 
the girl and felt Lought to say something by. 
way of excuse, for coming up. there. She 
was staring at me as if at a wild, 
blurted out: 

wonthurt you, I didn’t know. yon were 
here. The niggers. got. me. up, here. I'm, 
sorry [ye frightened you. so; I am, really—, 
(seeing her look of fear soften a little) —I’'ll go, 
right down—but what makes you stay up 
= Are you afraid of the niggers, or what. 

t 

The girl looked at me doubtfully. eon 

“ You’re a Yankee, aren’t you?” she said, 
rather tremulously, but the voice was a clear 
one. 

“Yes, ’ma Yankee, wouldn’t scare 
you, or do a thing you didn’t wish me to for 
anything; indeed 1 wouldn't. Is it ’cause, 
you’re afraid of the Yankees that you've 
come up here? Where’s the rest of your. 
folks—your father and mother?” 

At this question the girl began to cry dis- 
tressingly, She put her face down on the 
arm of the old settee and sobbed at a great, 
rate, as if her heart. would break, as they say, 
in fine novels., I didn’t know what to do or 
say. I was in an awkward fix—blundering. 
into a young, Jady’s apartment in that way. 
But it seemed strange, her being up in the 
garret, andalone. She was alarmed, evident-, 
ly. Clearly, Lought to find out ebout it and 
have her:taken care of, So as soon as the 
crying lulled alittle I asked: 

“Are you all alone here?. that why you 
are feeling s0 bad ?” 

. The girl looked up hastily.’ a 

“Yes, all alones ever sinee. last pening: 
They carried off papa—in the night,” 
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“Who ‘carried him ofr? Were they 
Yankees ?” 

“I don’t know what or who they were. It 
Was after we had gone to bed” 
“ Guerrillas, I'll bet?” 

Perhaps. They were mounted. heard 
them ride up. They knocked and swore. I 
heard papa gO to the door. They made him 
go off with them; wouldn't let’ him come 
back up stairs. I was so frightened I didn’t 
dare to go down, or say a word. They rode 
off, but before’ long they or some others 
came back. I thought they were after me, 
and ran up here into the garret. They came 
into the house below. I heard them talking 
and shouting ; and there was a great noise 
as if ‘they were tearing everything to pieces. 
They were robbing the house, I expect. But 
they didn’t come up here. I'stayed here all 
the rest of the night. ‘After it got light I 
went down to my room. They had been in 
there and ransacked everythiiig. 

“Tt all looked so shocking, and seemed so 
still and terrible, that I ran back up here 
again. After a while the negroes began to 
come up from the quarters. They’ve been 
very saucy lately. We've been almost afraid 
of them. And this morning théy’ve been 
having a great time, I assure you, dancing 
and singing in the yard—singing songs I 
never heard them sing before; something 
about ‘John Brown! Glory! Glory! Halle- 
Tajah! I don’tsee where they learned them. 
But they’ve been acting queer for a number 
of months and telling about being free when 
*the Linkum ‘sogers come? O, these are 
’ dreadful times with us! What they’ve done 
with poor papa, I don’t know. He would 

come back if he could: He would know I’m 
here all alone—among the negroes.” 

~ I conldn’t help thinking it was doubtfal if 

she ever saw her’ father again, alive. The 

whole affair had a bad look. But I bethought 
myself to say that he would be back before 

Yong, I guessed; and that everybody was 
_Hable to be arrested in war times. 

“Yes, but they swore so at him, and 
wouldn’t give him any time to speak to mie. 

Odear! They’ve killed him, I’m afraid! O! 

what shall I 46? ‘what’ shall I do?” 

' “And you’ve been up here all the forenoon 

without any breakfast?” said 

“Yes. Pretty qiick afterI ran back up 
here I heard a drum. I thought they were 
coming back. And I saw out of the window 
here, a long line of soldiers in blue, like 
yours, come down the road. They went on 
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by, though. Those were Yankees, I know 
by their aniform.” 

“Yes, that’'was our regiment. But we 
didn’t have anything to do ‘with taking ‘oat 
your father’ last ‘night. We don’t’ do ‘such 
work as that. We are soldiers, not cutthroats. 
But where are tlie rest of your folks? you"ve 
only told me about your father. Where's 
your mother?” 

“Mother died ‘years ago. Aut Kate— 
Mrs. Dearborn—has always lived witl us, till 
about a week ‘ago she went to Savannah, 
things got so bad out in’ the country. But 
papa would stay, and I wouldn’t leave him. 
O; I wish we had all gone to the city and let 
the negroes and everything ' go—free if they 
want to be! Poor papa! poor papa!” . 

“But ‘isn’t ' there any place here nearer 
than the city, any neighbor where you can 
go to stay till—till your father comes back ?” 

suppose'I could go to Mr. Macdonald’s. 
They are distantly related to our family. We 
visit there.”’ 

“ How far off is that?” 

“It’s about eight miles.” 

“T should think you had better go wieis: 
then.” 

Bat Idon’t dare to start out, there’s so 
many soldiers and lawless negroes about.” 

“O! we'll see to that. We'll have a guard 
sent for you. You needn’t be afraid of us— 
if we are Yankees: We don’t go round rob- 
bing houses in'the night, I'll see that you 
are protected to Mr. Macdonald’s, this very 
_afternoon. And can’t you make the tiiggers 
“get you some dinner?” 

O, I don’t know. They wont mind at all, 
now. If Bertha and Candace were here, 
they would, I know. But Aunt Kate took 
them with her. "We've only field hands here 
now. Tcould get dinner myself, if I dared 
to go down.” 

“* Well, you come down. I'll talk to them. 
I'll blow their heads off, if they don’t behave.” 

“The old domitiant spirit of superiority 
which had lain dormant from terror, seemed 
to rise in the girl at these words of assurance. 
She left the settee and followed me down 
stairs—a tall slight figure, decidedly pretty, 
I thought. 

‘Pepe and the other negroes were ‘Toltering 
if the’ yard, waiting. What farther lies he 
had entertained them with about mé, I know: 
not. Butstanding onthe veranda, I made’ 


them a short speech equal to that of any fire-. 


eater, rating them soundly, and threatening 


them with dire death and extermination, if 
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they failed to treat their young mistress with 
proper respect.’ ‘They all promised; ‘but as 
there were some eight or ten of the worst 
and most truculent-looking darkeys I ever 
saw, I thought it advisable to leave Pepe in 
authority, while I went back to consult with 
Tom. 

“T'll be back in an hour,” said IL 

The girl was looking about on the havoc 
wrought by the miscreants of last night, with 
* an air of shuddering horror. 

“ Better pick up your most valuable. arti- 
cles and hide or carry them with you,’ I 
added. 

“I'll try. You'll be'sure to come back?” 
almost imploringly. 

“O, I'll come, anyhow!” 

I went straight to Tom and told him the 
whole story. 

“Are you sure it isn’t a trap?” said he. 
“ These Southern girls are no friends of ours, 
generally. They’re too patriotic—in their 
way. May be a trap to get hold of a few of 
us.” . 

But I knew better than that, and told him 
how the furniture was knocked to pieces. 

“ Poor girl!» We'must do something. -But 
I don’t like the idea of sending out a small 
guard eight miles with these guerrillas about. 
Get cut off, I’m afraid. Shouldn’t dare to 
do it, on such an errand. Don’t see what I 
can do, unless we take her along to some 
planter’s house. It can’t make much odts 
to her.” 

I didn’t like that tien at all. Besides, I 
had engaged to guard her to Macdonald’s. 
I felt morally bound. I hadn’t thought of 
the danger. 

“ Well, well,” said Tom, after I had ex- 


plained this to him, “I'll ride back and go . 


with her alone. I shouldn’t want to detail 
men to guard her, after what we've heard 
_ about guerrillas, But I’ risk it myself. 
Unless we sent a whole company, one man 
would be better than half a dozen. Less 
likely to get into difficulty.” 

“ Then let me go,” said L, 

Tom hesitated a little. Mu 

“Tm the one to go,” I “It’s my 
own job” 

“ Well, I’ll get you permieetén to go. But 
I would advise you to wait until after dark; 
safer. We shall march on down this road in 
ay hour. But you can catch up with us be- 
fore morning. .Get hold of a horse or mule, 
somehow; that'll help you. Here’s my re- 


volver. Be ¢autious; don’t let yourself be | 


caught, Better go right back to the house 
and lurk round till night. Make Pepe get 
you some dinner there, then send the rascal 
on with those turkeys. »Just like him to 
take you back there.” 

| went up tothe house. The young 
tress was inghe parlor—that had been—pack- 
ing up a few articles in a valise and picking 
up the books which lay about. 1 wentout to 
talk diuner to Pepe. 

“ Well, sah,” said he, “ I’se ’splorin’ 
de pantry abit. They’se prutty near ashore 
here, no mistake. But dar’s some chickens 
runnin’ roun’, I'll trip op a couple ef you 
says so.” 

I said so; and a few eubnntet later saw 
Pepe in full chase after several, with a long 
pole in his hands, In a wonderfully short 
time he had them dressed arid cooked. He 
made himself at home in the ‘pantry, set a 
table with the best dishes and ali the silver 
(I hope he didn’t steal any of it), got another 
negro in to help him, and then came into 
the parlor to announce dinner with a flourish 
which in view of his garb was comical 
enough. To humor his whim I offered the 
girl my arm (I still call her the girl, for as 
yet I knew her name no more than you), and 
we were ushered out to the table. the 
chickens were rather tough. 

After dinner I sent off Pepe to gather up 
the turkeys and follow on after thé regiment. 
I then explained to the young lady the cir- 
cumstances which prevented the colonel from 
sending 'a guard, and that I had undertaken 
to escort her (with her permission), but that 
I had been advised to wait till nightfall... I 
then suggested that it might perhaps be well 
to ‘conceal the silver ware, and if she expeet- 
ed to remain away long,: to nail down the 
windows and fasten the doors to keep ast 
the negroes, if nothing more. 

“ Yes,” said: she, “ it 
fore I get back.” 

We hid the silver down cellar; then put 
nails over the windows and barricaded the 
outside doors with chests and trunks. Once, 
while we were at work, a squad of cavalry, 
irregulars of a villanous appearance, rode 
into the yard. They questioned a negro as 
to whether “Old Shelton ” was at home, and 
learning to the contrary rode off. 

So, so, thename was Shelton. When next, 
as we drove nails and dragged chests, I had 
octasion to.address the girl, I said “ Miss 
Shelton.” 

_ “Yes,” said she, turning, “I ought to have 
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told you before, perhaps. Our name is Shel- 
ton, and mine is Kate, from my Aunt Kate.” 

As it grew dusk I went out to reconnoitre, 
and coming upon a negro stealing a ham out 
ef the smoke-house, tried to get what he 
knew about his master’s fate out of him. It 
was but. precious little. Only he, was aure it 
wasn’t Yankees|.who had carried him off. 
But happening to notice two or three mules. 
still nibbling about, the idea struck me that 
it might be as well to make our trip on their 
backs. I would see vere could ride, 
first, and ran in. 

“O yes!” said she, in reply to my qneation 
to that effect. “But the horses are gone. 
Went into the army long ago.” 

“But there are some mules left. Could 
you ride a mule?” 

“I think 0,” said she, laaghing for the 
first time that afternoon. “I tried it once. 
I can ride if the mule will go. That's the 
main difficulty, believe. I’ve.a nice saddle.” 

“We'll try, then,” said I; and going out 
again I managed, with the assistance of three 
or four negroes, to cateh two of the most 
promising looking ones. Bridling them we 
hitched them up atthe veranda. Miss Kate’s 
saddle was strapped upon the mildest one. 
I concluded to navigate the other bare- 
backed. Miss Shelton came out through the 
low window, and was mounted upon hers. 
I remained within to nail it down, which 
done I got out of a second-story window and 
swung down by’a post of the veranda. ” 

The mules walked off very docilely, It 
was a sultry hazy evening. We went up the 
main road a few rods, then turned off to the 
left upon a track where there was less travel. 
The moon, molten red, was just peeping up, 
half hidden, silvering the smoky clouds with 
dull red streaks. The very heavens seemed 
to have on their-war-paint. We rode warily 


forward, expecting every moment to hear- 
There was very little said. _ 


some hostile hail. 
There wasn’t much to say. Besides, Miss 
Kate seemed oppressed with the most gloomy 
furebodings concerning her father, as well:as 
distress at leaving her home in such plight. 
It was far from being a sentimental ride. 


We jogged on past fields with broken fences, 


past patches of woodland where night-birds 
cried, and after a time crossed a wide swamp 
fall of rank earthly smells and damp to chill- 
iness. Then came a long incline up which. 
we walked atia snail pace, the moon getting 
high in the sky. It must have béen fully 
eleven o’cleck when through the dark-green 
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boughs of some great trees the roof and 
white walls of a planter’s house began to 
gleam in the moonbeams. 

“That’s Mr. Macdonald’s,” said Kate. 
“We are almost there.” 

“I hope you haven’t taken cold,” said I. 

“O no! I’ve been too much frightened 
for that, expecting we should meet some of 
the guerrillas.” 

We turned in upon the jawn. All about. 
the house seemed quiet as the moonlight, 

“I thank you so much for coming with 
me,” began Kate. 

“O no!’ I interrupted. 
lief come with youas not” =. 

“Yes, but you are risking your life—all for 
a stranger.” 

“It seems as if ’d known you a month.” 

“And I don’t even know your name.” 
.™ Gordon; G,. Gordon,” said I, feeling sud- 
denly ashamed that I didn’t tell her when 
she told me hers. 
. “And I don’t suppose I shall ever see you 
again,” she continued. 

“It’s most a doubt, 1 think,” said I, feeling 
quite sad about it, too. : 

“But I shall remember you,” said Kate, 
“ always; atid I shall want to hear whether 
you get back safe to your regiment. Can't 
you send word some way?” 

“ Yes, lean send youanote, What town 
is, this ?”’ 
is B——; bunt. the post-office don’t 
work now, very often. Bend it, though. I 
may get it,” 

“I hope your father will come back all 
right,” I remarked, “ I guess he will.” 

“O, I hope so!” 
I knocked at the great front door, once— 


“T had just as 


_ twice. There was a stir inside, then a 


“ Who's, there?” 

“ Miss Shelton,” I shouted back. There 
was a clanking noise. Bolts were with- 
drawn. The door was slowly opened and a 
tall man in a dressing-gown came out. “I’ve 
brought Miss Shelton,” said I, and rode off as 
they began to exehange greetings. I now 
put the mule into the run,, and with a few 
halts for breath, got back to the main road 
again in less than an hour. But on aitempt- 
ing to get the brute by the Shelton mansion, 
his home, he planted his feet, and wouldn’t 
budge an inch. I finally left him to go baek 
to his old crib, and wenf on afoot; but didn’t 
catch up with the regiment till nine o’cloek 
next morning, Somehow in the hurry after- 


_ wards I neglected to write the note, 
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A CHILD'S PARTY. 


‘BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


Ir was the pleasant month of October, upon 
one of its most goldenly beautiful and sum- 
mer-like days. The ripe apples hung thickly 
from the branches of the trees, almost as fait 
as flowers, so brightly, glowingly red. were 
their sun-kissed cheeks. The fall blossoms 
made the gardens gay with their rich bright 
colors, not yet destroyed by the frost that 
would lay its icy finger upon them. 

- Was there ever such a beautiful day—such 
a soft bine sky, such pleasant sunshine? So 
queried little Jessie Weston, in the joy of 
her heart, all the bright morning, for it was 


her birthday, and she was to have a party for 
the first time in her life, and all her cousins 
from far and near were to be present, as well 
as many other friends. Great had been the 
preparations for Jessie’s party, and in her 
eyes, at least, it was a most wonderful event. 
She had been greatly exercised in mind lest 
the weather should not be favorable—and 
behold! it was the loveliest of days. : 

At last everything was in readiness, The 
table was arrayed with snowy damask and 
shining silver in the long dining-room, and 
two huge but tasteful bouquets decorated it 
—one at each end—their bright colors show- 
ing off to good adyan upon the white 
cloth. Many other beautiful Hésegays were 
placed in the different rooms, giving them a 
decidedly festive appearance. Jessie herself, 
in her white dress, with her long dark curls 


and starry eyes, looked like a joyous little 
fairy, as she was, i 
At length the carriages began to roll up 
the broad driveway; party after party alight- 
ed and came up the steps, laughing and chat- 
ting merrily. Jessie met them gracefully and 
pleasantly, and gave them a warm welcome, 
assisted by her kind and smiling mother. 
The guests came in family parties; for the 
elderly people were not excluded from Jessie’s 
invitations. 
The children, accompanied by Jessie, went 
out in the garden and picked the ripe fruit, 


out oh the lawn and played croquet, or 
amitsed themselves by swinging, while the 
older people sat in the large pleasant parlor 
and enjoyed themselves in a more quiet way. 
Mrs. Weston had told Jessie that al! the 
amusements of the place were open to her 
and her guests but one—that was the use of 
the boats. A river ran at the foot of the gar- 
den, and in the boathouse were sevefal boats, 
sometimes used for a row on the water by 
those competent to use them. : 
Jessie promiséd faithfully not to disturb 
the boats, and her mother gave herself no 
more trouble about it, feeling that she cou 
trust her daughter’s word. But Jessie, chau 
perfectly sinceré iri her promise at the time, 
could not foresee hdéw Strong would be the 
temptation to break it. 
‘“Amorig the children was Jessie’s cousin 
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Harry, a fine little fellow of ten, who was a 
great favorite with her, and who was full of 


wonderful plans for the day. After the other 


sources of amusement had been exhausted, 
the party strolled down to the boathouse. 
The moment Harty's eyes glanced at the 
boats he seemed filled with some. delightful | 
idea, and exclaimed: 

“Q,1 know what we will do—the best of 
all! We will just have a little row on the 
river. It will be splendid, it is so still!” 

. “But mamma particularly told me not to 
touch the boats,” said Jessie, though looking 
longingly at the shining river. 

Just then some one ealled to them from 
the house, and the children ran off, leaving 
Jessie and Harry alone, 

“ Come, Jessie,” said Harry, “ they bean all 
gone, but you and me, and how nice it would 
be to go all by ourselves, and then tell them 
when we get back. We wont be-gone but a 
few minutes, of course—I know your mother 
wont care. It was only for the sake of the 
rest of the children that she told you not to 
touch the boats. I know how to ,row first- 
rate. See those pretty flowers on that little 
island! We might just go over there and 
pick them, and have them to show. What 
would be the harm ?” 


Jessie couldn’t see what “ would be the 
harm,” and coaxed herself into believing that 
her mother’s command, as Harry said, re- 
ferred to the others more than to herself, 
‘though she was secretly conscious all the 
while that it was not so, and she was doing 


wrong to listen to Harry’s plan. The flowers 
he spoke of did look very pretty from the dis- 
tance, as they raised their bright purple clus- 
ters from among the green bushes on the 
_ Shore of a tiny island that lay in the centre 
of the river. So, after hesitating a few mo- 


ments, she and Harry got into one of the 
boats, and he unfastened the rope that held 
it., Then he seized the oars, and pulled 
manfully; they were soon in the middle of 
the stream. They gained the shore of the 
island, and Harry brought the boat as near 
as he could to the cluster of flowers, but there 
was quite a space between.. Standing up in 
the boat, he reached out to gather the blos- 
soms, and succeeded in grasping a few of the 
nearest ones; but when he tried to pluck the 
‘thers, the boat tipped, and before he could 
save himself, in he went into the water. Jes- 
sie cried out in fright, thinking Harry would 
surely be drowned; but he clutched hold of 
the edge of the boat, and managed with Jes- 
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sie’s aid to clamber in, drenched to the skin, 
and a very uncomfortable-feeling boy. Neith- 


erhe nor Jéssie thought much about flowers; 


they were occupied with thinking what a 
sorry plight they were in to go up to the 
house and present themselves before the as- 
sembled company. Harry had lost his nice 
new cap, and his pretty holiday,suit that he 
had felt.so proud of in the morning was all 
wet and dripping, and Jessie’s white dress 
was white no longer, for the boat was not'as 
clean as a drawing-room floor, and the water 
had spattered all over her when Harry took 
his unexpeeted bath. Beside all this, they 
both felt’ ashamed to think that they had 
been so disobedient, and brought unhappi- 
ness upon themselves, when the day prom- 
ised so much: pleasure. This was worse than 
anything else—the consciousness they had of 
doing wrong. 

There was nothing for the two culprits to 
do but to go to the house as bravely as possi- 
ble and confess; so, hand in‘hand, and look- 
ing very shamefaced, they walked up the 
garden path and were met by Mrs. Weston, 
who was looking about for them. 

“Why, Harry! why, Jessie! where have you 
been ?” she exclaimed, as het eyes rested on 
the two sorry-looking objects before her. 
Then, as she saw Harry’s drenched condition 
and Jessie’s soiled and spattered frock, she 
guessed at once the cause of their dilemma, 
and looked at them reprovingly. 

“ Did [ not teli you, Jessie, to let the boats 
stay where they were?” she asked; “ and did 
you not promise me that you would do so? 
Can it be possible that I cannot trust my lit- 
tle girl?” 

The last question cut Jessie to the quick, 
and she burst into tears, seeing which, Har- 
ry exclaimed ; 


“Tt wasn’t, her fault, Aunt Ruthie, it was 
all my doing. I teased her and teased her 
till she, couldn’t help, saying ‘ yes’ to. let me 
row her to the island and pick some flowers 
there. Don’t blame Jessie, Aunt Ruth, blame 
me.”’ 


“ But how did you get so wet?” inquired 
Mrs. Weston, half smiling, in spite of herself, 
at the two doleful faces. . 

“TI reached after the flowers and they were 
too far off, so, I fell into the water,’ answered 
Harry. 

“ Please, mamma, forgive me,” sobbed Jes- 
sie, “and I will never break my promise 
again. I am so sorry I should be so naughty 
on my birthday!” 
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Mrs. Weston did not very hard- 
hearted, and thought perhaps the event . 
would teach Jessie a good lesson. She con- 
sidered that she suffered enough in her feel- 
ings for punishment, and felt sure the thing 
would not occur again. She secretly ad- 
mired Harry’s manful acknowledgment of 
the blame, and promised to overlook his fault, 
though telling him at the same time that 
she should not trust him with Jessie asa 
playfellow if he should again lead her into 
disobedience. 

They went into the house, and both chil- 
dren soon reappeared, happy, but somewhat 
subdued, attired in fresh suits. I do not 


‘think @ftherof ‘them ever forgot Harry’s 


‘ducking or the cause Of it,and it saved them 
from many troubles afterwards, by proving a 
warning to them not to be too ready to act 


‘contrary to their promises. 


The party was'a complete success, and end- 
ed with a merry dante, in which ok and 


young joined; Harry had for partner his - 


beautiful young lady coysin Emilia, while 
Jessie was \proud to)dance With her hand+ 
some cousin’Will. Before avery late hour 
the guests departed, and Jessie, tired yet 
happy, soon sank into slumber in her own 
little room, to dream over the events con- 
nected with her birthday party. 


KISSES AND KISSIN G. 


Long before poste sung, or birds joined 
voice to melody, when, the world was your 


although men and manners were of the 


world of the old school, we have every reason 
to suppose that kissing was as universal a 
custom as now. Our belief in universal kiss- 
ing rests upon our unfaltering faith in the 
identity of human nature, There is nothing 
new under the sun, and human nature now 
has not materially improved or deteriorated 


from human nature five thousand years ago.» 


Men still Jove, admire, respect and esteem. 
Women yet entertain similar sentiments and 
emotions. 


The kiss in the abstract is thought to be 


simple in its nature; but in fact it is complex. 
‘Experience has taught us that kisses are not 
localized. Like currants in a currantpie, 
they, too, are scattered to suit the whim of 
every devotee. The lips, though generally 
associated with the idea of kissing, are not 


the sole recipients. The forehead, cheeks 
and hand all come in for a share of the hon- 
or. And each one has in the rite a peculiar 
value and significance of its own. There 
exists in this , matter a singular osculosophy 
which is undfeamed of nip the philosophy of 


many. 

The kiss on the hand expresses gratitude. 
This kiss has a history above all‘others. Mén 
used to salute the heavenly: bodies by kissing 


the hands. A passage in Job illustrates this. 
3 AY 


In Greece and Rome the custom denoted hu- 
mility and homage, Jn Homer, Priam is 
represented’ as kissing the hands and em- 
bracing the knees of -Achilles, while he sues 
for the dead body of Hector. Examples are 
‘numerous of this kind of kissing, many of 
whieh have been collected by Disraeli in his 
“ Curiosities of, Literature.” 

Kisses on the cheek express regard, and 
are closely allied to the kisses on the fore- 
head, which signify blessings and esteem. 
We hardly remember particular illustrations 
of these kisses. They are much employed 
by aged people. They possess, too, the great 
‘advantage of being noncommittal. We have 
never heard: of a ‘breach of promise case 
from kissing the forehead or cheek. 

The kiss par excellence is the kiss on the 
lips. Its superiority is easily explained. All 
other kisses are necessarily cold in compari- 
son, for they are not. mutual. One. person 


alone as an actor {8 concerned in a mutual 
one. You kiss and instantaneously.are kissed. 
Hence we find lip-kissing the most favored. 
Subsequently, lip-kissing has only been 
held in high repute. Poets delight to por- 
tray ite powers, To quote from English 


writers exclusively, we shall see that kisses 


excite in them the liyeliest, the most delight- 
ful, and, at times, the most extravagant sen- 


_sations.. The lip-kiss, as before said, is the 


kiss. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS, 


CurinesE LApres.—The Chinese women are 
as much slaves of fashion as Western ladies. 
The higher classes of Chinese ladies are taught, 
like ours, to control their voices; that it is not 
polite to speak above acertain tone. They also 
study attitudes and effects before their mirrors 
for hours at a time, just like ours, and they 
bandage their feet for the same reason that our 
girls cramp theirs, and tighten their waists in 
order to produce clegance and gentility of form. 
In fact, small feet mean style and beauty in 
China. Chinese ladies, of upper classes, are 
exceedingly agreeable in their masners, There 
is only the same sense of restriction that there 
is in the presence of a Fifth Avenue lady. They 
are much more polite than our ladies in some 
respects; they always offer you a cup of tea 
and something toeat. Anything that is pretty 
and useless is encouraged for women there, 
just as it is with us, and precisely for the same 
reason—because wealthy men will not marry 
them if they have large feet and hands, coarse 
complexions, and look as if they were accus- 
tomed to labor, There is no difference in 
reality between the “ civilization ” of the West 
and the “barbarism” of the East. In both 
cases the high-class lady prides herself on her 
helplessness, how little she knows, and how 
little she can do; and the more helpless they 
are the better men like them, in New York as 
well as in China. 


Curious Freak or Nature.—Dr. Nicholson 
contributes to the New Orleans Picayune a 
curious freak of nature, if it be a freak at all, 
in which a white man became negroed. His 
story is that a gentleman about twenty-five 
years of age, ruddy complexion and curly red 
hair, who had an untractable and painful ulcer 
on his left arm, resisting all previous modes of 
treatment, yielded to the request of trying the 
effect of transplanting a piece of skin to the ul- 
cer from another person. The ulcer was treated 
in the usual manner by his physician, and a bit 
of skin, about an inch square, was taken from 
the arm of a healthy negro man, and imme- 
diately spread over the ugly ulcer, and then 
carefully dressed and bandaged. The skin 
transplantation had the desired effect. Healthy 
granulations sprung up, and the sightless ulcer 
soon healed. A few montlis afterwards he 
went to his physician and told him that ever 
since the sore healed the black skin commenced 


to spread, and it was rapidly increasing. About 
oné-third of his dtm was completely negroed. 
The doctor himself is alarmed, The probability 
‘is, that the whole skin of this white man will 
become negro. This is a new thing under the 
sun, ‘It would be difficult to explain the phys- 
iological process’ which takes place to bring 
about such askin-changeé ds this. The problem 
is, how dan the coloring matter of the skin be 
so radically changed? and how is this pigment 
‘change propagated? It is certain that the law 
of capillary attraction plays no insignificant 
part in the spreading process. 

BravtTirut SCENE ry THE Arctic 
—It was a dead calm, and the very cliffs in shore 
were seen mirrored on the water, the glassy 
smoothness of which was unbroken except by 
the splashing of the oars of a long line of boats 
ahead of each of the ships. The transparency 
of the atmosphere was such ascan only be con- 
ceived by those who have visited Arctic coun- 
tries, and the whole scene was one that will be 
difficult to forget; the more so, since it was 
here we saw one of the most beautiful icebergs 
of the many it was our fortune to observe dur- 
ing the voyage. It was of immense size. The 
south side, on which we advanced towards it, 
was almost perpendicular, as if a recent split 
had taken place; but on rounding the corner 
and coming abreast of the west side, which we 
did almost within arm’s length, we found it to 
be curiously wrought like ledges—ledge above 
ledge, each festooned with a fringe of crystal 
icicles, which here and there reaching the ledge 
beneath, formed columns slender as those of a 
Saracenic mosque: within them ran a gallery 
green as emerald. Two orthree tiny cascades 
were tinkling from a ledge, and fell with a soft 
splash into the water beneath, sending pearl- 
like bubbles dancing from them over the 
smooth surface. All was glancing and glitter- 
ing beneath the bright sun. Passing the cor- 
ner, the north side was seen to be cut into two 
deep little bays with sloping shores, a long 
point running out between them, the lowest 
ledge of the west side rounding the corner and 
inclined down towards the nearest bay, if so it 
may be called, and ending in a broad platform. 
This littte bay seémed so snug, and lay so beau- 
tifally to the san, that, unnatural as it may ap- 


pear, one could not help fancying it asa fit site 


for a cottage. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Cakes.—One pint and a half 
of cold boiled rice; put to soak an hour in 


SILVER OR Bripe’s Caxs.—The whites of 
sixteen eggs beaten to a froth; stir to them one 


warm water enough to cover it. Mashtherice pound of pulverized loaf sugar. Cream to- 
well,and make a batter, just before using it, gether three-quarters of a pound of butter and 
with one quart of sour milk, one light quart of one. light pound of sifted flour; add all to- 
flour, salt to taste,and two eggs well beaten. gether. Use no spices. Flavor with lemon, 
The batter should be moderately thick. Stir vanilla or rose. Almonds blanched and pound- 
in a teaspoonful of soda just before frying. ed‘are an improvement, Use rose-water with 
( the almonds to prevent thei from oiling. 
Sponge Caxke.—One pound of sugar, seven 

eggs, half a pound of flour. Pour upon the GorpeN Cake.—Made by the same receipt, 
sugar half a tumblerful of water; put ina using the yolks instead of the whites; add a 
saucepan, and set on the stove until the sugar grated lemon. 

is well dissolved and the syrup begins tobub- 4 very beautiful jelly‘cake can be made by 
ble on the top; then set aside. While it is reserving a little of the batter from each of the 
cooling, beat the yolks well, and when the foregoing, and-baking thin, as in directions for 


syrup is tepid add them to it, beating very jelly cake, placing the silver and golden cakes, 
thoroughly. Then add the whites whipped to 


a stiff froth; add the flour last, stirring it in 
very lightly. Flavor with anything you like. 
Bake ina quick oven. 


JELLY Cakz.—Half a pound of white sugar, 
one-fourth of a pound of butter, eight eggs 
beaten separately; one pound of flour, juice 
and grated rind of one Jemon, half a teaspoon- 
fal of yeast powder. Beat and mix well as for 
pound cake, and bakevery thin on tins. While 
hot, spread each layer with nice jelly or mar- 
malade, placing one layer upon another until 
there are half a dozen thicknesses. Ice the 
top, or sift the loaf sugar very thickly upon it. 


Spice Caxe.—Three cups of butter, six cups 
of sugar, three cups of milk, twelve (light) of 
flour, twelve eggs, three small teaspoonfuls of 
soda, sifted in the flour; one small teaspoonful 
of cloves, three of cinnamon, five of ground 
orange peel, three of nutmeg, one of allspice, 
one dessert-spoonful of yeast powder. 

Crrron CaKE.—One-third of a pound of but- 
ter, one-third of a pound of sugar, half a pound 
of flour, four eggs, half a wineglass of brandy, 
half a pound of citron. 


Drop Cakz.—Weight of six eggs .in sugar, 
the same of flour, the same af butter. Lay 
aside three of the eggs, and use three, well 
beaten separately. Make as,pound cake; fla- 


alternately, with jelly between. 


Cup Caxz.—One cup of butter, two of sugar, 
three of flour, four eggs, one teaspoonful of 
soda, one cup of sour milk.j Flavor as you 
please. This cake makes an excellent pudding 
eaten with wine sauce, 


Waitt Cup Cake.—Four teacups of sifted 

flour, two of loaf sugar, one of butter, one of 
‘sour cream or rich milk, @ small teaspoonful of 
soda, the whites of five eggs, well beaten. Fla- 
vor with lemon.: 

Atmonp CakE.—One pound of sugar, three- 
quarters of a pound of butter, three-quarters of 
a pound of flour, teneggs: Mix as pound cake; 
then add half a pound of almonds, beaten fine 
(blanched), one tablespoonful of rose-water. 


Ve.vet Cream.—Three-quarters of a pound 
of isinglass dissolved in a teacup of white wine 
warm; strain it; mix with one pint of cream 
and the juice of one lemon. Sweeten to your 
taste, and when all is mixed together, pour 
into moulds, 


Gresry Squire.—Saturate with Sherry wine 
athin sponge cake. Ornament the top with 
blanched almonds, sticking them in with the 
points upwards, and tastilyyarranged. Half 
fill a large glass bow] with good boiled custard, 


vor with nutmeg. Drop asmall spoonful on and carefully place the cake on the top of the 
flour; roll with the hand into a twist; join the custard, taking care that the bowl used is of a 
ends; sprinkle loaf sugar ovérand bake, Cur- circumference somewhat larg.> **-" that of 
rants will improve them, the cake, a 
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Mvretch usin 
~ the editor of a Hudson, N. Y., paper, a poem 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A gentleman travelling in England tells this 
story, illustrating the amount of sermon man- 
ufacturing in that country: “In the morning 
I went to church; and the_ preacher—a tall 
thin man—gave out the text, ‘The words that 
I speak unto you I speak not of myself’ He 
divided his subject into four heads, and con- 
cluded with an application to ‘ourselves.’ Now 
there was nothing at all remarkable in thig; 
but what happened subsequently I thought 
very extraordinary. The following Sunday I 
was located in the north, and again attended 
divine service. A short fat man occupied the 
pulpit; and to my utter astonishment, not only 
his text, but every word of his sermon was pre- 
cisely what I had heard on the preceding 
Sabbath. The Sunday after, I was at a fash- 
ionable watering-place; and I could searcely 
credit the evidence of my senses when I heard 
the same discourse over again from the li 
of a red-haired, weak-eyed, squeaky-voi 
youth.” 


A farmer’s wife, in speaking of the smartness, 
aptness and inf®lligence of her son, a lad of 


six years old, to a lady acqypaintance, said, 


“ He can read fluently in any part of the Bible, 
repeat the whole catechism, and weed onions 
as well as his father.” “Yes, mother,” added 
the young hopeful, “and yesterday I licked 
Ned Rawson, throwed the cat into the well, 
and stole old Hickley’s gimlet.”’ 


What madness is this? A clerk in the post- 
office department at Washington lately refused 
promotion, giving as his reasons, that he is a 
single man, has no intention of getting mar- 
ried, and his present salary is more than suffi- 
cient for his support; that, as his father is em- 
ployed in the department, his own promotion 
might give risé to unpleasant gossip and charge 
of favoritism; and that, as a fellow-clerk in his 
division contemplates marriage, and has long 
hoped for promotion, an increase of salary 
would be more acceptable to his friend than to 
himself. For these reasons he respectfally but 
firmly declines promotion at present, saying 
that the time may come when he will stand in 
need of a larger salary, in which case he will 
not hesitate to . clerical preferment. 


he name of “ Ellen,” sent to 


entitled “A Boeken Heart,” and: he published 


it. His name is Weber, and he was much sur- 
prised and pained to, find next day that the 
poem was an acrostic, which, when spelled out 
distinctly, asserted that “A. R. Weber is an 
ass.” The price paid for acrostics in that office 
is hardly large enough to induce persons of 
commanding talent to enter into the business 
of composing them as a regular profession. 


An inveterate drunkard once asked a Quaker 
whether he knew of a method whereby he could 
cure his dominant vice. “Friend,” answered 
Broadbrim, “ it is as easy as keeping thine hand 
open.” “How can that be?” said the drunk- 
ard; “every man can keep his hand open, but 
as to abstaining from liquor, that’s quite a dif- 
ferent thing.” “I will tell thee, friend,” quoth 
the Quaker. “When thee has gotten a glass 
of gin in thine hand, and before thee dost raise 
the tempting liquor to thy lips, open thine 
hand—and keep it open. Thee breakest the 
glass, but thee breakest not the laws of 
sobriety.” 

Pat had just seated himself in a Quaker 
meeting when a young Quaker, lately married, 
arose to announce his new condition. “ Breth- 
ren,” said he, “I have married.” Pat’s spon- 
taneous mother wit suddenly burst forth invol- 
untarily. “The Avil yehev!” The young and 
blushing bridegroom, imagining that the spirit 
had suddenly moved some more influential 
brother, sat down in confusion. Ina few mo- 
ments he arose and essayed again: “ Brethren, 
I have married a daughter from the Lord!” 
“The devil you hev!”’ ejaculated the interested 
Trishman; “it'll be a long time before you see 
yer father-in-law!” The shuffling feet and 
confusion of faces which followed, admonished 
Pat that he had better be “ thravellin’,” and he 
was soon “ after getting himself out o’ that.” 


At one of Peter Cartwright’s camp-meetings 
he was much annoyed by a noisy sister, who 
“took part” thore frequently than was accept- 
able. He had called on all to kneel while some 
one should lead in prayer. She struck off at 
once with much feeling and power. Cart- 
wright, not recogniaing her voice, shouted out, 
“Amen!” A brother kneeling close by whis- 
pered, “It’s Annglordan praying.” Cartwright, 
looking around and seeing that it was so, cried 
out, “ I take that amen back!” 
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SCENES. 


WInTER 
“Har the merry bells jingling ae up the hill they swiftly go.” 
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